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that has spoken on any subject has 
taken his full fifteen minutes, and out 
of that time five minutes was usually 
consumed in giving the personal his- 
tory of the particular delegate. Now, 
perhaps if we cut it to ten minutes .the 
delegates will leave out the personal 
reminiscences and give us ten minutes' 
discussion of the subject before the 
congress. I believe that all I know 
about any particular subject that is to 
come before this congress I can give in 
ten minutes, after ofihers have, ex- 
pressed themselves. I hope the dele- 
gates will remember that even under a 
ten minute rule it only gives us six 
speakers to the hour. But we have 
had only four speakers to the hour 
heretofore. The delegates are tired; 
and probably some of those who have 
made the longest speeches are tired, 
because they are not with us tonight. 

The motion to change the time limit 
on speeches to ten minutes was then 
carried. 

DEL. FURMAN (N. Y.) : I move 
that the hour for adjournment tonight 
be set at 10:30. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The rule 
adopted for night sessions is that we 
shall open at 8 P. M. and close at 10 
P. M. 

DEL. JACQBSEN da,). I have a 
motion here. I move that the secre- 
tary be instructed to insert in the or- 



der of business a report of the Com" 
mittee on Government by Commissioi, 

THE CHAIRMAN: Where does th« 
comrade wish it inserted? 

DEL. JACQBSEN: Between F ami 
G. 

DEL. BERGER: What is it you 
are putting it before? 

DEL. STREBEL (N. Y.) : I under- 
stand the chairman of the committcJ 
that has been considering this q'uestioi' 
of government by commission desirej 
to have their report made right after 
the report of the Committee on Con- 
stitution. That is, they desire to have 
it inserted between J and K. That 
was the request of Comrade Thomp-i 
son. I 

DEL. JACOBSEN: That is correct. 
I accept that amendment to my motion, 

The motion to insert report of Com- 
mittee on Government by Commission 
between items J and K was carried. Z 

THE CHAIRMAN: Now, I believe jt 
that the next order of business is to ^ 
dispose of the report of the Interna- 
tional Delegates. 

DEL. BERGER: I move that my 
report be read last and then both of 
them disposed of at the same time, 
They are connected, but mine is the 
later date. 

The secretary then read the reports 
of the international delegates as fol- 
lows: 
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REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST MOVEMENT, 

To the National Congress of the Socialist Party. 

Comrades : While the prime object of this Congress is to survey the probleml ] 
and conditions of the Socialist movement of the United States and to devise effect- J 
ive methods of strengthening our own party, our work would not be complete with- 
out at least a brief review of the recent struggles and achievements of our comradelj 
in other countries. Our movement is an organic and inseparable part of the world- 
wide struggle of the working class for the emancipation of mankind from thej 
thralldom of capital, and its progress and success are largely influenced by the gen- 
eral march of international Socialism. 

Only two years have elapsed since I last had the honor of reporting to you thsj 
condition of the international Socialist movement, but this short span of time hag 
been exceptionally eventful for our movement. It has witnessed many struggles 
and some defections, many victories and some repulses, but on the whole it has been I 
marked by a closer drawing of the lines of battle, a distinct step towards the sociajj 
revolution. 

In the countries in which our movement is as yet young and weak, the rulintf] 
classes have, as usual, made vain efforts to crush it in the bud by brutal force anil ] 
cruel persecutions. 

In Russia, the triumphant powers of absolutism and reaction indulge in veritable] 
orgies of death and bloodshed. The gallows have taken the place of the "consti- 
tution," and the thousands of champions of the cause o%Jiberty, mostly Socialists, ara 
being executed every year without trial or hearing. 

In Spain, the first concrete expression of Socialist and workingmen's revolt in] 
recent times took the form of a strong anti-militarist movement. The government hail I 



111. limed a military expedition against Morocco for the benefit of the capitahsts of 
^|.ain, but the Spanish workers refused to shed their blood and that of their mno- 
.ml brothers of Morocco for the profit and pleasure of their masters, and rose in 
M|icn insurrection against the government. The rising was suppressed and the ruling 
jinwers of Spain wreaked terrible vengeance upon the rebellious workers. The cul- 
iiiiiiation of the government's brutalities was the arrest and execution of the noted 
i.i.lical and founder of the "New School" of education, Francisco Ferrer, on Septem- 

In' Argentina, the government, throvtgh the instrumentality of Chief of Pohce 
k':iiiion Falcon, made the May Day labor parade of 1909 the pretext for a ruthless 
in.issacre of the worker,^. Falcon was subsequently killed by an unknown hand, and 
Ins assassination was made the occasion of a series of persecutions unparalleled m 
lii.int of cruelty in the history of the republic. Martial law was declared for the 
IV hole country, the Socialist papers were suppressed, and the party headquarters 
li.rcibly closed. Workingmen's libraries were in some instances reduced to ashes, 
Hill about six hundred workingmen and Socialists were imprisoned. 

In Japan and Roumania, countries so different and" distant from each other_ and 
Ml so similar in the scale of industrial development and the condition of the Sociahst 
iiHivement, our comrades have within the last two years been equally persecuted 
.111(1 harassed by the government. 

There is nothing new or alarming in these persecutions for our comrades 
.iliroad. They recognize them as a necessary phase in the development of our move- 
nirnt, as a harbinger of progress and gage of victory. The Socialists of Russia are 
•l.iwly recovering and steadily gathering new strength for another and probably 
liiial onslaught on the monster of czardom; the workingmen of Spain have answered 

I he brutaUties of this government by electing their first Sociahst representative to 
IMrliament in the elections just past, and our comrades in Roumania, Argentina and 
l.ijian, true to the traditions of the Socialist movement, have gained in numbers and 

I length under the persecution. 

And on the other hand the Socialist workers abroad have within the last two 
Mars not been lagging behind their governments in initiating and fighting class wars. 
Ill Sweden the Employers' Association, taking advantage of the industrial depression, 
lU'cided to crush the growing hosts of organized labor. On July 28,^ 1909, eighty 
Ihiiusand workers were locked out by the concerted action of their employers. 
Swedish labor answered the attack by a general strike, involving three hundred 
ihiiusand workers, a majority of all workers of the country! The struggle lasted 
.dmost six months, and was epoch making in the history of the Socialist and labor 
movements of the world. It was the first concrete and undisguised test of strength 
hclween the capitahsts and workers of any country, a mimic war of the revolution. 

I I ended in a compromise, .and neither of the contestants gained substantial material 
licnefits through it. But it served to show that in the most advanced countries labor 
;is a whole may at any time be plunged into the last and decisive battle with the 
rajiitalist class— it was a Mene Tekel Upharsin for the entire capitalist system. Very 
rxlensive labor strikes also occurred in France and Italy, and in all these cases the 
SociaUsts were the leading spirits in the struggles. Nor were the battles of So- 
iialism during this period limited to the economic field alone. In Germany our 
iDinrades are carrj'ing on a splendid campaign for a radical reform of the monstrous 
rh'ctoral system in Prussia; in Hungary they are making a determined fight for 
universal suffrage and in most other countries they lead the fight for the full en- 
hanchisement of the people. 

Our comrades abroad never quit the armor and they grow and wax strong 
ill the steady struggle. The international army of Socialism has made some mighty 
advances since our last convention. 

In Germany the shght setback of the last parliamentary elections has spurred our 
niinrades to redoubled activity, and their work has borne signal fruit. The trade- 
niiions, which in Germany are closely allied with the Socialists, have more than 
ilmibled in numbers within the last few years, and the party itself has marvelously 
iiii-rcased in strength. At its last congress, in September, 1909, it reported more thari 
i'?0,000 enrolled members, and no less than 74 daily papers. In June, 1908, it suc- 
. ci'ded for the first time in electing representatives (7 in number) to the Prussian 
I :iiidtag, and almost every by-election to the Reichstag has been carried by the 
SiH-ialists. 
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In I- ranee our comrades gained about 300,000 votes and 22 new seats in parlit 
ment in the elections which closed this month. In Italy we gained 20 seats in thU 
elections of March, 1909; in Belgium we gained 5 seats in the elections of 1908- IW 
Holland our vote rose from 65,000 to 82,000 in the elections of 1909, and in Finland 
in the same year our party polled about 40 per cent of the entire popular vote and 
elected 84 out of a total of 200 deputies to parliament. 

In Australia and New Zealand the scattered Socialist groups have united into one 
organization and have laid the basis for a strong Socialist party. In the most 
backward parts of Europe, those of the Balkan peninsula, the Socialist movement 
has recently made its triumphant entry as a permanent factor. In January of thij 
year, the Socialists of Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania, Macedonia, Turkey, Croatia Sla. 
voma, Bosnia, Herzogovina and Montenegro met in joint convention, and formed ga 
permanent confederation for the propaganda and struggles of Socialism. !■ 

The Socialist movement is rapidly penetrating into every section of the globe, ■ 
and when the International Socialist congress will assemble at Copenhagen in Auoust 
o± this year, it will be m the true sense of the term a Parliament of Man 

Comrades, that steady and irresistible growth of our movement, its tremendou* 
vitality and vigor, more than any mere theory, offers to the Socialists of the world, 
and the American Socialists among them, a guaranty of the ultimate triumph of 
our great cause. Long Live Internationa! Socialism ! 

Fraternally submitted, 

MOREIS HiLLQUIT. 

REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY. 

To the National Committee of the Socialist Party of America. 

GrGGtings:— The animal meeting of the International Bureau was held in the .^ 
Jr-eopie s Palace, 17 Joseph-Stevens street, 6th to 8th November, 1909. ■ 

The Board sat three days. Saturday was taken up by the business of SocialistM 
Journalism; on Sunday the eleventh meeting of the International Socialist Bureau 
proper took place; and Monday was devoted to the parliamentary commission. 

The report of the third conference of Socialist Journalists contained a list of 
leading Socialist newspapers with the addresses of writers in the various countries 
who are willing to contribute articles on speeial subjects. And the first observation 
I made was that the list from America was meagre indeed. It contained only three 
names. Camille Huysman, the International Secretary, explained that these were all 
the names which had been sent to him from America at the time when the bulletin 
went to press, but that he had received some more names later. 

The representatives of the Humanite, comrades Landvieux and Morizet wanted 
the meeting to decide as to the kind of advertising which Socialist papers the world 
over could accept and what they should reject. After some discussion it was de- 
cided to leave the discussion of this point to the future. 

On Sunday morning the Board considered the time and the order of business for 
the International Congress which is to meet in Copenhagen iu 1910. The Danish 
comrades proposed a week in September, because they said that at that time it would 
be easiest to find proper hotel accommodations in Copenhagen. However, this date 
was opposed by the Germans and the English because party and trades unions con- 
gresses are to be held about that time in both England and Germany. So finally the 
last days of August and the first days of September were agreed upon unanimously. 

A long discussion took place on account of the "order of the day" for the next 
International Congress. 

The Co-operative movement is making rapid strides in most of the European*! 
countries and some of the delegates' wanted the relation of the Co-operative move- 
ment to the Socialist movement put upon the order of business. Others contended 
that the agrarian question should be added. 

The Polish delegate, Comrade Diamont, wanted the abolition of capital punish- 
ment for political offenses discussed at the congress. Keir Hardie and Quelch pro- 
posed a discussion of the eight-hour day, while the Swe^sh comrade suggested that 
the question of immediate help, financial aid, to nations where the working class is 
on a^ great fight or general strike, should be made an order of the day. 

The Bureau finally decided that the next International Congress should be in- 
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ui.ed to instruct the Bureau to prepare an exhaustive report on the agrarian quea- 
iinii for discussion in 1913. Vailliant of Prance, Molkenbuhr of Germany, Branting 
'I I' Sweden, Adler of Austria, and your delegate all took the view that the agrarian 
ipiestion differs so much in the various countries that it would be better first to 
'I inly it in all its phases before the International Bureau took it up. 

So at last the order of business was fixed as proposed by the National Executive 
I oiiimittee of the Socialist Party of America, namely, first, the relation between 
Mil' parties and the Co-operatives; second, the International results of labo,r legisla- 
liiiii, with the addition that the question of helping Socialist parties in need, should 
iIm) be taken up. 

The question of the abolition of capital punishment for political offenses was 
■ l( clined because the Socialist congress had gone on record against all capital punish- 
Mii'nt and this was considered sufficient. 

On Sunday afternoon resolutions of sympathy to the Spanish workers in their 
iii.-irtyrdom, with the Swedish ironworkers, who were still carrying on the general 
rlrike — without much financial support from anywhere except from Germany and 
\iistria — and a protest against the violent expulsion of a Socialist comrade from 
Ifoumania, were disposed of without discussion. 

Comrade Pabrier, who represented Spain, declared that if sufficient financial aid 
ui're to be had, the movement in Spain would succeed in winning at least constitu- 
iKiiial freedom for that country. 

The Bureau then went into executive session in order to take up the difficulty 
III Holland. A section of the Holland Social-Democracy, the Nieuwe Tyd trowd, 
li.'id split off on a question of tactics and had formed a new jiarty. The Socialist 
iiKivement in Holland is weak, the party as a whole having only about six thousand 
iiicinbers. The secessionists did not ask for any representation in the Bureau, but 
lliey demanded to be recognized as a Socialist party and accorded representation in 
llic International Congress. 

Singer of Germany moved that this should he granted. And this was seconded 
liy Vailliant of Prance. 

However, Adler oi Austria moved a substitute motion which recommended the 
|i:irties to patch up their differences, and should they fail, it. would be left to the 
International Congress whether the new party should have representation or not. 
The motion of Adler was adopted by sixteen to eleven votes. And thus the new 
|iiii-ty will not be represented at the congress unless it is given representation by 
I lie congress itself. 

Then the motion of your delegate came up to grant the Socialist party of America 
hnth of the two seats in the International Bureau. The chairman of the session, 
I 'omrade Vandervelde, was inclined to declare the motion out of order. He claimed 
Hint the Bureau had no jurisdiction in this respect and that the matter must be de- 
I'ided by the next International Congress, or, more correctly, by the American dele- 
l^'.'ites at that congress. 

However, your delegate took the floor. He explained in a few words that the 
Socialist Labor party had gone downward continually since the year 1898; that it 
now legally and practically had ceased as a party, and that it had only a nominal 
I in per existence. 

Your delegate stated that the Socialist party had 42,000 members and cast 450,- 
illlO votes, while the membership of the so-called Socialist Labor party could not be 
determined. However, at national referendum, they only cast about three or four 
Imndred votes and their vote in the last presidential election was less than thirteen 
Ihousand. Your delegate, moreover, pointed out that under these conditions the So- 
i-i;ilist Labor party could at best be considered a propaganda club. And that as 
long as we had over ninety-seven per cent of the total Socialist vote cast, and even 
II. larger percentage of the membership, it was ridiculously unjust and unjustly ridic- 
ulous to grant the Socialist Labor party the same representation as we have, that is, 
line man each on the Bureau. 

Whereupon the representative of the Socialist Labor party, a man by the name 
nf Kretlow, who lives in Berlin, Germany (and whom nobody seemed to know, and 
least of all the German delegates), began to recite a long story that the Socialist 
imrty of America is made up of ex-preachers, lawyers, business men and bourgeois 
only; that it was not a workingmen's party and that all the workingmen were in the 
Socialist Labor party. 

I did not answer any of these so-called arguments, because it was plainly to be 
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seen from tbe faces of those present that he made exactly the same impression on 
them as ou me. „ 

Only when Mr. Kretlow claimed that we were fusing everywhere with the Ea.V 
publicans and Democrats', I interrupted with the words, "That is a lie." 

And by that time the patience of the chairman and of the Bureau seemed to b«.l 
exhausted. Mr. Kretlow was told to sit down and the Bureau went on with iti 
other business, with the decision that the matter of the election of the two seeretariei.'' 
for America should be left entirely to the American delegation in Copenhagen. 

Comrade Labrada of Mexico then made a stateraciiit concerning the way in which 
the Mexican government there is oppressing the people and particularly labor. Hd 
also called attention to tlie fact that a Mioxican refugee in Los Angeles was in dancer 
of being extradited to Diaz. Upon motion of your delegate the matter of the Mex. 
lean refugee was referred to Comrade John C. Chase, president of the Political Eef. 
ugee Defense League of America, and furthermore the International Bureau was 
instructed to frame resolutions asking the Socialist members of the various parlia- 
ments to call the attention of tlieir respective legislative bodies to the atrocious gov- 
ernment in Mexico whenever there is a chance for this. 

On Monday the parliamentary commission met and there was an interesting dis. ' 
cussion on old age pensions, and insurance against sickness, invalidity and non-em- ' 
ployment. 

There were present at the meeting among others Singer and Molkenbuhr from 
Germany, Adler from Austria, Troelestra and Van KoU from Holland, Keir Hardie 
and Queleh from England, Eubinovich from Eussia, Vandervelde and Anseele from '• 
Belgium, Guesde and Vailliant from France. , 

Jaures and Bebel were absent, the first on account of 
on account of illness. 

^ The work of the Socialist Bureau struck me as being rather cumbersome and 
tedious on account of the three different languages, French, German and English, 
that are continually spoken there. The parliamentary rules under which it is con- 
ducted also strilve an American or Englishman rather queerly. However, the Inter- 
national Bureau undoubtedly has a great mission to fuHU. And the earnestness and 
the caliber of the men who composed it are a guarantee that the Bureau will fulfill it. 

Fraternally submitted, 

Victor L. Berger. 
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DEL. HAINES Tenn.) : I under- 
stand that these reports have been 
printed. Should they not have been 
placed in the hands of the delcj^ates in 
order that we might intelligently dis- 
cuss them? They have been printed^ 
but never delivered to us; why is that? 

THE CHAIRMAN: I believe that 
if they were accepted we should all re- 
ceive them. 

DEL. JACOBSEN: I move that 
those reports be adopted. 

DEL. HUBSCHMITT (N. J.): And 
that they be printed and distributed to 
the membership throughout the United 

THE CHAIRMAN: If there is no 
objection, that will be included in the 
motion. 

DEL. SIMONS (111.): I think we 
should go slow. That is rather a big 
■undertaking. If we are going to print 
fifty thousand of those and send them 
broadcast it will cost a lot of money. 
They might be printed in the Bulle- 
tin. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Would not the 



comrade be satisfied if they are printedj 
in the proceedings? 

DEL. HUBSCHMITT: I didn't 
want them printed to please me. If 
they are printed in the record that is 
satisfactory. 

THE CHAIRMAN: If there is no 
objection that part of it need not be 
included at all. All in favor of the mo- 
tion that the reports be adopted will 
say aye. 

The motion was carried and the re- 
ports declared adopted by the con- 
gress. 

ELECTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
SECRETARIES. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next busi- 
ness is the election of international 
secretaries. What is your pleasure, 
comrades? 

DEL. FRAENCKEL (111.): Do I 
understand that in electing secretaries 
we are ttvelect two secretaries. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The plurality 
is used here. I don't know what was 
intended when it was printed. 



DEL. FRAENCKEL: I simply de- 
irod that information. Judging by the 
M'|)ort of Comrade Berger this matter 
will have to be settled by somebody, 
ivliether this congress has a right to 
licet secretaries when we have no as- 
'.II ranee that they will be seated. 

DEL. BERGER (Wis.): America 
will have sixteen votes. 

DEL. HILLQUIT: Fourteen. 

DEL. BERGER: I thought it was 
' ixteen. Then it will have fourteen 
vdtes at the next international con- 
i;ress and the majority of those four- 
icen will elect two secretaries to the 
liiireau. Heretofore the Socialist 
l,abor Party had one secretary, al- 
though as Comrade Fraenckel knows, 
we have about ninety-seven per cent 
iii the vote. Now it is ridiculous to 
|.;rant the Socialist Labor Party just 
.IS big a representation as we have. 
1 1 is simply ridiculous. Besides, they 
use it in their propaganda everywhere, 
I riling everybody that they are part 
cif the international movement, and 
(hey have a delegate there and are 
represented there. They use it against 
ii,';. It is poor policy to let thens have 
il when they are not entitled to it. I 
was told at the last meeting of the 
llureau that that was entirely left to 
lis. If we elect the delegates and 
don't want to give thein a secretary 
I hen it is absolutely our own business. 
I believe we ought to elect *'v-- secre- 
l;iries. I am not at all ' :.^d to 
exclude them altogether; ■ . have 

fourteen votes let them 'ave one. 
That is more than they are entitled to. 
You can hardly give them less al- 
I hough some of them have only hall a 
vote. 

Now I believe Dan DeLeon, that old 
friend of mine, has said some awful 
(hings about me for many years, as 
you all know, but I am willing he 
sliould have one vote and the other 
thirteen ought to belong to us. And 
llic thirteen should elect two interna- 
tional secretaries. The thirteen can 
elect any two that are there. We will 
.send just eight who will poll the thir- 
Icen votes. However, we want the 
opinion of this congress who the two 
secretaries ought to be. That is all 
I here, is to it. The international dele- 
k':ites are elected by referendum; they 
will have to elect the secretaries; how- 
ever, they will be guided by your judg- 
ment in the matter. 

DEL. WORK (la.): I move that 
our delegates at the International Con- 



gress be instructed to vote for our 
present IncunAents, Morris Hillquit 
and Victor L. Berger, as international 
secretaries. 

THE CHAIRMAN; All those m 
favor of that motion will please say 
aye. Those opposed no. The motion 
IS carried with one vote oppo.?ed. 

LIMITING DEBATE ON ANY 
SUBJECT. 

DEL. GOEBEL (N. J.): I desire to 
ask a question because I am not ex- 
actly clear, and if you will permit me 
to state my purpose then perhaps you 
can answer me more intelligently. As 
you know, the intention was that this 
congress should adjourn tomorrow 
night at the latest. We have only 
transacted really one piece of busi- 
ness — 

DEL. BERGER: And we didn't do 
that right. 

DEL. GOEBEL: I voted the other 
way and I think we did. If we take 
the same time on other subjects we 
shall not get through by Sunday night. 
Now it seems to me that in .order that 
we may ensure getting through some 
time we might adopt a rule that no 
subject shall be debated beyond a cer- 
tain time and then we proceed to have 
the summing up speeches and the vote. 
Now I will make a motion to bring 
this before the house and you can de- 
cide_ whether it is in order or not. My 
motion is that at no time shall any de- 
bate extend beyond three hours before 
the summing up speeches are made 
and the vote then taken; and that so 
far as possible the chairman in recog- 
nizing speakers shall recognize speak- 
ers pro and con, on both sides of the 
matter. I can make that plainer in 
writing, but I think you understand 
what I mean by it. It does not mean 
that everything must necessarily be de- 
bated that long, but it means that no 
matter what the subject it cannot be 
debated more than three hours. 

THE CHAIRMAN: With a ten 
minute limit on speakers and thirty 
minutes for the reporters I do not see 
how you can make that effective, un- 
less a number of the delegates will 
make up their minds that they will not 
speak ten minutes, and not say any- 
thing if they have not anything to say. 

DEL. MAURER (Pa.): I am glad 
that Comrade Goebel sees the error he 
made when he opposed my motion to 
have the speeches limited to ten min- 
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'utes. I think we could get over this 
matter very nicely if we adopted the 
plan we had some years ago when each 
of the states would select a speaker 
to represent that state. I think each 
state knows well who will be the best 
qualified to speak on the question be- 
fore us. Some states won't want to 
speak on it at all. The delegates from 
each state can make their points among 
themselves and then have the speaker 
speak for the whole state. I ofifer 
that as an amendment to Comrade 
Goebel's motion. 

DEL. SIMONS (111.): We had a 
little hysteria this afternoon; now we 
are going to have a little more hysteria. 
We are to put a rope on ourselves for 
fear that we shall run away. This idea 
of confining ourselves to three hours, 
no matter what the subject, putting 
ourselves in a Procrustean bed, get- 
ting so much knowledge in a given 
time is ridiculous. The amendment of 
Comrade Maurer is even worse. Every 
state would want to talk and moreover 
every state is not a unit, and Milwau- 
kee might not vote together, and I 
should hate to see a fight among the 
Milwaukee delegation on the floor of 
the congress. I |do not look upon 
speaking as a privilege. I look upon it 
as a service to the congress. You will 
notice I have not done much service so 
far. I hope that these arbitrary mo-* 
tions will not be adopted. 

DEL.^ BERGER (Wis.): I would 
rather limit the time of the reporters. 
It is not necessary for them to have 
thirty minutes or even fifteen minute^ 
to close. That is the rule and you 
ought to chatige that rule. On this 
state question many states have only 
one delegate. That makes him speak 
on every question. That is the danger. 
Then the comrade who made the mo- 
tion would have us in a state submit to 
one man or have a fight, as Comrade 
Simons suggested. I move you, Com- 
rade Chairman — ■ 

THE CHAIRMAN: There is al- 
ready a motion. 

DEL. BERGER: I move to amend 
it so that the reporters also be Iimite3 
to fifteen minutes. They can report a 
whole lot in fifteen minutes. 

DEL. PREVEY (Ohio): I do not 
believe we should go to extremes to- 
night. If the women were doing all 
the work you would expect our emo- 
tions to run away with us, because we 
are supposed to be governed by our 
emotions rather than by our reason- 
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mg faculties. It seems to me we art 
just getting acquainted with ourselvei 
tonight, and realize our limitations, but 
we must not run away with ourselvei 
and go to the other extreme. Wl 
should have got acquainted with our- 
selves before we left home and let of! 
some of the steam, out on the street 
corner, and be ready when we cainr 
here to do business in a sensible man- 
ner. I am not in favor of Comrade 
Goebel's motion. We have already 
limited the time for each speaker to 
ten minutes. Now there are important 
matters to come before the congreni', 
and I want to say that if comradel 
will exercise a little control over them* 
selves so that they won't annoy thi 
speaker and the congress by constant 
points of order, and fine distinctions on 
rules of procedure for the purpose Of I 
showing what fine parliamentarians Wl J , 
are, we will get along better. We " 
women know something of parliament- 
ary law too, but we have retained suf- 
ficient self-control that we don't an- 
noy the chairman at every opportunity, 
And after all, constitutions and rules o{J( 
procedure are adopted to faciliate busiifl 
ness. ^ We sometimes forget that they^J 
are simply an instrument to be used* 
for an end. We use them for our con- ' 
venience that we may do business. 
But we have had such a display of par- 
liamentary tactics today that I rather 
think if we went along in a little more 
anarchistic fashion we might do more 
business. Remember that we are rep- 
resentatives of a working class party 
and the working class ought to be 
charmed by some of their representa- 
tives. 

Now I am going to suggest to tlu' 
sergeant at arms that if he cannot con- 
trol the delegates that he should ap- 
point some women assistants. I am 
opposed to Comrade Goebel's motion; 
and I am in favor of the amendment 
that the time of reporters shall be 
limited to fifteen minutes. 

DEL. WORK (la): I just want to 
say that I made a report here which 
was so hot that it 'had to be put in 
cold storage for awhile and when il 
comes up I want my full time to close 
the discussion of it. I do not think 
that I ought to be barred out of that] 
opportunity. 

DEL. BERGER: I move the pre- 
vious question. 

DEL. GOEBEL (N. J.): I have a 
closing word. You will find I have 
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I spoken for two days; so I prac- 
r what I preach. I think the most 

'>rtant_ thing here is the Committee 

Constitution. Our papers for the 
six months have been filled with 

iorts of criticisms on our constitu- 
III, and it seems to have been con- 
lired important as it is the last 
iig on the programme. I have my 
lirnses paid me and three dollars a 
V and some of the delegates are not 
I'l a penny. 

rilE CHAIRMAN: You can help 
in if you will close so that we can 
ii'ced. 

)liL. GOEBEL: If you will let me 
ric I will close. My motion means 
>: we have at least four main topics 
1 this means that each of them can 
■ ■ half a day. Ten minutes means 
I we can have eighteen speeches 
I then the reporter or chairman of 

committee, and that means prac- 



tically half a day. If we cannot settle 
those questions in half a day it seems 
to me that we cannot settle them at 
all. If you want to see - how the 
women carry on a debate wait until 
the Women's Committee report comes 
up and then we men can sit silent and 
smile. ' 

The motion to limit the debate on 
any one subject to three hours was 
lost on a division. 

The motion of Delegate Berger to 
limit the reporters and chairmen of 
committees to fifteen minutes was car- 
ried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next busi- 
ness is the report of the Woman's Na- 
tional Committee. Comrade May 
Wood-Simons, I believe, is the re- 
porter. 

Delegate M. W. Simons then read 
the report as follows: 



REPORT ON PROPAGANDA AMONG WOMEN. 

Ill the National Congress Socialist Party: 

In submitting our report we. The Woman's National Committee, will dwell 

I Ily upon the facts which brought about the creation of our committee, and upon 

I 111 (|uestions essential to the development of a healthy class consciousness among 
will lien. 

We have watched closely the growing interest in the woman question which is 
H'ling on the world over and, after due consideration, have come to the conclusion 
Ihal its rapid development and growth is due more to woman's entrance upon the 
iiiiiiomic field, to her becoming an important factor in industry, than to her awaken- 
liiK sex consciousness. * 

Women have come to share in our industrial life. In the United States alone 
ill. number of wage earning women reaches almost six millions, or about one- 
iliiiil of our industrial population. And this situation is still varying from day to 
ilm, ever presenting new phases and giving birth to new problems which demand 
ih. earnest attention of the Socialist party — the only representative body of the 
(Milking class. 

Ojmrades, on our ability to cope with this force will depend not only the enlist- 
iiiiiil and support of the working women, but also the rapid introduction of the prin- 
ilplcs of Socialism into the homes of the working class. Our close study of this 
innlik'm shows us that we have many different phases to reckon with in our prop- 
Hliiiiida of Socialism among women. 

We must first of all discover and adopt the easiest method of awakening the 
"I ill tlormant thought of the average woman, and for this reason we must place 
I 111 I selves in her position, always bearing in m,ind the great disadvantages woman 
llii'i been laboring under for many centuries. We must take into account the double 
llittiv she is performing today and the utter lack of privileges that are hers. In this 
wii.v alone, and not along the general lines of propaganda among the working class 
III Lirse, can we hope to reach the millions of female toilers, who work in and out 
'•I I lie home. 

Such an undertaking is impossible for our party as a whole, hence the necessity 
■I I special committee which would give its time and attention to the propaganda 
I'l S.icialism among women. 

In her book, "Women and the Trades," Elizabeth Butler justly says: "The num- 
liii . of women workers in competitive industry are. greater today than they were 
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fifty, iwenty-five or even ten years ago. There is every indication that these nuill» 
bers wfill continue to increase proportionately, as we have no reason to believe tllNl 
the problems presented by the industrial employment of women will be solved by | 
cessation of that employment." 

We quote the statement of a woman who has spent many years in investigatil1[ 
the conditions she describes and wish to emphasize the fact that what is true in till 
economic world is equally true in reference to woman's position in the Sociallll 
party. ^ 

Many years ago our comrades, in accord with the Socialist principles of equally 
inserted the equal suffrage clause in our platform. But it remained a dead lettCf 
until the progress of industrial evolution brought woman to the front. Even l| 
late as 1904, during the session of our National Convention, we find only five woiiull 
delegates there. The woman question in general and the propaganda of SocialisM 
among women in particular was not mentioned at all during the entire period ol 
the convention. 

The last three years have marked a great exodus of women from the hoiiil 
into the industrial and business world. Woman's unrest became world-wide atuL 
in view of these facts, the International Congress in session at Stuttgart plauut; 
itself on record by recommending a more active propaganda for woman's enfrancliinoi. 
ment. 

A year later our American comrades assembled in National Convention at CI 
cago appointed a special committee for the propaganda of Socialism among wonii 
At that time we find nineteen women delegates on the floor of the convention, mail] 
of them taking a prominent part in the proceedings. 

None can help realizing that the woman question today is as truly an economic 
question as the general labor question. The only reason we advocate special melhi 
ods for propaganda among women is the fact that those of us who have many yeai 
of experience in actual work among women, both on the industrial and political fiel 
have come to the conclusion that the general make-up of woman's trend of thoujfhl 
of her interests and sympathies, is, at least for the present, greatly different froi 
that of the man, which does not mean that it is inferior. The executive body 0| 
the party has also come to the conclusion that not all people can be reached by tl 
same methods of propaganda. We do not attempt to apply the same means 
propaganda in converting the college man as we do the laborer, the Slav as we 
the Anglo-Saxon. 

The majority, of the female sex is today degraded and enslaved because of cci 
nomic dependence. If the problem of existence is a diijficult matter for the man 
is still more so for the woman and, unfortunately for the latter, she has so loflj 
attached her existence to that of man, that we find her at present lacking in so: 
qualities which carry independence with them. But her extreme suffering, on t! 
other hand, assigns the working woman from the start to the ranks of the fighti: 
proletariat. 

The industrial development has thrust woman into the world to become 
atom among many others. You will find her in our mills, factories, mines, worl 
shops and stores — out of some three hundred and fifty-eight trades, there are scan 
ly more than eight left where woman is not employed. But, though torn away fri 
the home and her old environments, woman still remains a slave to its traditiol 
and superstitions. 

The increasing disinheritance of the masses, their ever growing deprivation, 
affecting the wage-earning woman and even more so the workingman's wife. Womal 
as a goodly portion of our wage earning population whose shortage in bread is ii 
creasing daily, will surely become a powerful factor in the progress of our movi 
ment, and this as soon as we enable her to understand the causes to which- hi 
hardships are due, and the inevitable way out of them. 

As mothers and wives of the human race, women possess a power which, wh 
awakened, will hasten the emancipation of the working class. Comrades, if yi 
will but think for a brief moment of the future generation of young Socialists boi 
and reared by Socialist mothers, you will surely cons^r our efforts to enlist womi 
into our ranks an absolute necessity. 

The cause of woman's economic slavery may be traced, like that of the m 
to private ownership of the means of production. We must arouse woman to t| 
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i:i'i,ss injustice of her economic condition. We must induce the working woman to 
m ( I'pt the theories and principles of Socialism, for that alone will amelioriate her 



(lition. 



THE WOMAN'S NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 



The last National Convention assembled in May, 1908, elected a committee of 
U\c women to take charge of the propaganda of Sociahsm among women. The 
wliiile proceeding was a new phase in our National organization. 

The newly elected committee found itself under great limitations and lack of 
jiilonomy. To this committee was intrusted the task of managing and regulating 
ilir work of organization among women, but it was given no means to carry out 
Ii . mission. Thus it happened that much time and energy were wasted. 

The committee was granted the privilege of putting a special Woman's National 
"ir^mizer in the field. 

For a long while our correspondence was carried on by one of our members 
iiikI only for the last few months has it been done through the National OiKce. 

Its first action immediately after being elected was to appoint Comrade Prevey 
•r. Woman's National organizer. In accordance with the decision of the convention, 
Ik- was assigned to make a tour of the four suffrage states. The next matter un- 
'I' ilaken was the publication of Comrade Maynard's leaflet and the attempt to form 
Inral woman's committees in every well organized city, town and viUage. This 
ml ion has since proved to be a great factor in arousing the interest in Socialism 
11 1 King women at large as well as in bringing the newly organized woman's trade 
union movement closer to our folds. In various centers of our Nation the local 
Miiiimittees have distributed thousands upon thousands of leaflets pertaining to wo- 
rn. ui and her relation to Socialism, the leaflets having been published by different 
iHililishing firms on their own accord. 

Next came the gathering of signatures for woman's enfranchisement. Many 
ilinnsands of these lists have been filled by our party members and sympathizers 
.mil collected by the chairman of our committee, who then sent them in a bulk to 
I he suffrage headquarters. Some of our comrades may be skeptical as to the advan- 
I ii:<s gamed by this action, and we wish to remind them that the Woman's National 
I oinmittee had accompanied the petition lists with a letter to the comrades urging 
iIkmu to make the gathering of signatures at the same time a means of advocating 
:Hu:iaHsni. And in many instances the comrades followed out our recommendations. 
A Httle later came the inauguration of Woman's Day— an action that has gained 
IIS the respect of our enemies and the approval of every liberal minded man and 
unman Then came the printing of Comrade Stern's leaflet and the organization 
I.I study clubs, conducted under the supervision of the local committees. Comrade 
/\inia Maley was elected Woman's National organizer, and the efiiciency and success 
III her work is known to every comrade of the party. During the time Miss Maley 
li.is been m the field she has visited 152 towns and 125 local committees have been 
iiRamzed. 

The New York Woman's local committee has done splendid work for our move- 
iiiri.t m taking an active part in the shirtwaist makers' strike, which fact has caused 
Ilinnsands of brave j^oung women to regard the Socialist party with a feeling of 
liiiship. Our committee has a uniform program of study in the Sociahst Sunday 
. lools under consideration, and we are also engaged in compiling a suffrage booklet 
ulirrh, besides giving detailed information as to the rights granted to women in dif- 
l.u'iit localities, will contain some excellent material on Soeialism. With this the 
Wimian's National Committee reached the end of its term of office and deems it wise 
In present to the Congress assembled a number of recommendations which if ac- 
I'lilcd, will serve as a guide for future action. 

In conclusion, before presenting our recommendations, we wish to remind you 
iliiil this is the first report on Socialist propaganda among women rendered before 
iini Nationa. Conventions. The main achievement of the Woman's National Com- 
Miiilce has been to stir up interest in Socialism among the women of our Nation, 
niNl though but partially accomplished by the committee, its work has been far reach- 
inr, m Its effect. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We urge the Congress to elect seven well qualified women, Partv members of 
Iniii: and good standing in their resepctive local organizations, to serve in the capacity 
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of Women's National Committee for the purpose of carrying on a -special propagandj 
among women, always with the point in view of enlisting them in the Socialist ranki, 
In order to facilitate the work of the newly elected committee, we urge the dele- 
gates assembled to grant greater autonomy to said body, as follows : ^ The right to 
act upon imanimously accepted motions dealing directly with the agitation among 
women that would not in any way involve the prestige or principle of the Party at 
large. 

That the correspondence of the committee be carried on through the National ' 
Office as it is at present; that the committee shall not be compelled to solicit fundi 
for the purpose of carrying on their special agitation, but should from time to timl ' 
have the right to apply to the National Executive Committee for the reimbursement 
of funds spent on actual propaganda work; that said committee upon disapproval of 
its action by the National Executive Committee should have the right to present thi ._^ 
matter to the National Committee, this with the unanimous consent of the Women'ip 
National Committee. 

That the delegates assembled urge their respective states to keep a vvomatf 
organizer in the field, who should endeavor to spread the teachings and priciplal 
of Socialism not only among the wage-earning population, but to carry the sam» 
into the homes of our comrades. "We urge the formation of local committees, whcr« -^ 
same were not formed as yet, so that we may carry on a systematic house to hoU9« 
propaganda throughout the Nation, as we have come to the conclusion that this il 
the only means of reaching woman in the home— she, of all women, has been th« 
most neglected. 

In order to be able to account for all the committees organized and work ac« 
complished, we recommend that the secretaries of the respective woman's local conT 
mittees send semi-annual reports to the chairman of the Woman's National CommitteCi' 
As a means of coming in closer touch with the economic movement, we urge that! 
our women comrades join the various woman's trade union leagues wherever sam« 
are in existence. In every industrial centre we urge the election of a strike com* 
mittee to be in readiness whenever any occasion for action appears, as the surestf 
means of gaining the ear of the women in the trades lies in helping them during ai 
economic struggle. 

We also urge upon our women comrades the organization of women into unioni 
wnerever the opportunity presents itself, for the working girl at large is very oftel 
incapable of grasping the principles of Socialism at the first attempt, where she wouli 
be willing to do so were she used to the economic organization, which is really th( 
first step of her awakening. 

Woman's disfranchisement being a great factor in aggravating her economll 
dependence, we urge the Party to take more direct action in the matter of womai 
suffrage, which should, however, be carried on under Party supervision and advocatei 
from Party platforms. As the first step in this line, we recommend that the clause 01 
our National Platform dealing with equal rights, regardless of sex, be amended t( 
read: 

Whereas, Woman's position in industry is of a much lower status than man'l 
as the direct result of her pohtical disqualifications, and 

Whereas, The Socialist Party is the direct representative of the working clasf| 
regardless of sex, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Socialist Party demands equal suffrage, regardless of sex, colol 
or race, and pledges itself to work, advocate and agitate for it. 

We recommend that the locals hold at least one meeting a month for the pu: 
pose of agitating the granting of suffrage to women. We urge the women of otJl 
local committees to speak on suffrage from the Socialist point of view at ever' 
opporfimity — hold out and indoor meetings, spread literature and make Woman's Da; 
the last Sunday in February, a memorable event in the Party annals. 

We recommend that the Sunday previous to Woman's Day be set aside for generi 
distribution of Uterature, and that our delegates to the International Congress h 
instructed to propose the last Sunday in February as an International Woman's Da; 
The end of this decade may see woman the pol^ical equal of man, but if thl 
should be the case the majority of our female worfftig population would still fim 
itself unable to vote, not being naturalized citizens. In view of this possible impcdli 
ment we recommend the formation of naturalization bureaus and the agitation amoni 
our foreign born women to take out their naturalization papers without much dela; 
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As the last but not least recommendation, we urge the woman's local committees 
Im make an effort to bring in more social life into our Party organization. For the 
iiUcr failure of this necessary function as a part of our Party life may account for the 
liii-k of interest displayed in Party work by some of our best comrades. 

We recommend that the Woman's National Organizer be ex-officio member of 
this committee and that she be routed by the National Office with the approval of 
I his committee. . • 

May Wood-Simons, Chairman. 
; Winnie Branstettee. 

Theresa Malkiel. 



DEL. A. M. SIMONS (111.): I move 
ili;it this report be accepted. 

DEL. BLOOR (Conn.): I wish to 
iiH>ve a, substitute for one paragraph 
il is: 

"The modern Socialist movement be- 
Kan its political career with a demand 
I'lir equal political rights for all adults, 
without distinction of class or sex, 
.ind the platform of our own party 
r'lntains a specific pledge that the So- 
riaHsts of America would engage in an 
,ictive campaign for unrestricted and 
iqual suffrage for rhen and women. 
I'liis pledge was " made in good faith 
.iiid must be redeemed unequivocally 
.Liid whole-heartedly. Our propaganda 
I'nr the enfranchisement of women 
must be carried on, not spasmodically 
and perfunctorily, but steadily and en- 
llmsiastically. We must allow no op- 
portunity for such propaganda to es- 
cape. Whether it be a legislative hear- 
ing, a public demonstration or discus- 
sion, the Socialists should range them^ 
selves on all occasions with the advo- 
cate of woman suffrage. 

"In this country there is practically 
in I movement for qualified suffrage. 
The American woman suffrage move- 
ment as a w'hole stands for full polit- 
ical rights for women, regardless of 
class and property qualifications. There 
IS, therefore, less reason for us to con- 
(hict a separate campaign upon this is- 
sue than there is for our comrades in 
luirope, where the suffrage movement 
is to some extent conducted on class 
lines. While the Socialist Party should 
never merge its identity in any othe» 
movement, w^e should not place our- 
scdves in a voluntary position of isola-' 
lion, where the principles and aims of 
nur party fully coincide with those of 
other organizations. We should heart- 
ily support the general movement of 
I lie women of America for their en- 
franchisement. In this case, as in 
many similar cases, Socialisin must 
break through the narrow circle of our 
own organization and must penetrate 



into the masses of the people as a liv- 
ing and vivifying social force." 

THE CHAIRMAN: A motion is 
before the house to adopt this report. 
An amendment is ofifered, or a substi- 
tute for a part of the report. 

DEL. OSBORNE (Cahf.): The mo- 
tion is made for the acceptance of the 
report without any motion as to the 
recommendations and it seems to me 
the recommendation of the other com- 
rade is not in order. I offer the amend- 
ment to Comrade Simons' motion that 
the recommendations be taken up 
seriatim. 

DEL. HILLQUIT: I second the 
motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The question 
now properly is the acceptance of the 
report; and we are not yet passing 
on the recommendations. 

DEL. LOWE (Kans.): I move as 
an amendment to the amendment that 
the substitute offered by Comrade 
Bloor be not substituted, but added to 
the report, and be included in the re- 

pEL. A. M. SIMONS (III.) : A 
point of order. The motion of Com- 
rade Bloor is not an amendment, but is 
a long statement of fact, a statement 
of facts which we cannot make facts 
by merely stating them here and which 
we have no right to incorporate in this 
report whatever. Of course, I suppose 
we really have the right to do anything 
we choose; we have the right to make 
fools of ourselves. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You are right. 

DEL. A. M. SIMONS: It would be 
foolish to make these statements signed 
by nobody a part of this report. In 
other words, this whole matter is out 
of order at this time — 

DEL. BRANSTETTER (Okla.) : It 
seems to me we are going at this very 
awkwardly. We ought to take this up 
seriatim. I think Del. Bloor's motion 
was out of order. The motion was to 
accept the report, not to adopt the 
report. I think we should accept the 
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report and then take it up as all the 
other reports have been taken up, and 
begin at the beginning. Accept the 
report in all fairness to the committee 
and then go at its consideration In 
order and not jump at the end of it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I understood 
the motion was that the report be 
adopted. The motion now is that the 
report be accepted. 

On motion the report was unani- 
mously accepted. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Now, com- 
rades, the question is on the recom- 
mendations of the committee. 

DEL. CASSIDY (N. Y.) : I make the 
motion that this matter be taken up 
seriatim. 

The motion was carried. 

DEL. HILLQUIT (N. Y.) : The first 
recommendation has been read, and I 
move to amend that by adding: 

"Such committee to make its own rules 
of procedure and to fill any vacancies 
which may occur within the committee 
between the date of its creation and the 
next convention of the party." 

THE CHAIRMAN : Are there any ob- 
jections to this amendment? 

DEL. BRANSTETTER: I object to 
that amendment. I think the election of 
this committee should take place in this 
congress. I think it should only carry 
over until such time as the regular 
election can be held or to some ^ specified 
time, which I hope the Constitution Com- 
mittee will pass upon. We do not want 
to elect our own committee. The National 
Committee should not elect the committee, 
the membership of the Socialist Party 
should elect the committee. 

DEL. HILLQUIT: I understand full 
well that the Constitution Committee is 
discussing this in detail. 

DEL. WILSON (Calif.) : As a member 
of the Constitution Committee I can say 
that a paragraph has been drafted that re- 
quires the election of seven well qualified 
women of the Socialist Party, by the 
membership of the Socialist Party of 
America, and there are other details which 
are not immediately at hand. 

DEL. FRAENCKEL (111.) : It seems 
to me we are wasting time _ on that. _ I 
suggest that all recommendations pending 
here be referred to the Constitution Com- 
mittee, to save double discussion--that is, 
if they belong with that committee — in 
order that we may not discuss them now 
and then again when they come back 
from the Constitution Committee. 

DEL. A. M. SIMONS (111): I am 
willing to have these taken up one by one. 



but I think we are chasing round and 
round in a circle. Now, if we refer then 
matters to the Resolutions Committc» 
and the Constitution Committee, thoy 
may not make a report until the last thiiiK, 

THE CHAIRMAN : I suggest that w« 
follow Comrade Goebel's proposition and 
that the men sit still for a while. They 
are the ones specially interested in this; 
let them handle this. 

DEL. WILSON : I have looked over 
these recommendations and as a member 
of the Constitution Committee I do not 
see that there is anything here that would 
naturally come before us. They would 
naturally come before this meetihg. 

COM. MALKIEL: I am a member of 
the woman's national committee and 1 
want to oppose this motion to wait and 
elect this committee later. We have a 
committee now, and why should we wait 
three or six months before we get a com- 
mittee? You ought to have a committee 
at work right now. I suggest that wc 
go ahead and select seven members in 
this congress right now. 

THE CHAIRMAN: If there are any 
alterations to be made to this recom- 
mendation — 

DEL. COLLINS (Colo.): Is the old, 
committee a committee of seven mem- 
bers? 

COM. MALKIEL: Five. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The election o: 
the committee can be taken up later. 'Le' 
us proceed with these recommendations, 

DEL. COLLINS: I believe the new 
draft that we have worked on for the 
Constitution makes this committee fifteen 
instead of seven. Why not continue the 
present committee until the election of a 
new committee? 

DEL. O'HARE (Kans.) : Delegate] 
Collins is mistaken; the number wai 
changed to seven. 

THE CHAIRMAN : I think the ladiei 
know what they are about — 

DEL. WORK (la.) : I want to tell yo' 
the provision that has been adopted by thi 
committee — 

THE CHAIRMAN : I think it is unH 
derstood ; they know their business. If 
there is no objection the first recommcH' 
dation is adopted. The secretary will 
read the second recommendation. 

DEL. STREBEL (N. Y.) : The second 
recommendation is a follows : 

"In order to facilitate the work of the 
newly elected committee we urge the dele- 
gates assemMed to grant greater autonomy 
to said body as follows : The right to act 
upon unanimously accepted motions 
dealing directly with the agitation among 
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.\. II II on that would not in any way in- 
mlvc the prestige or principles of the 
|Mii Iv at large." 

I I IE CHAIRMAN: If there is no ob- 
I'l ii<in that will be adopted. There is no 
.li|rclion. It is so ordered. The next 
1 imendation. 

DI'.L. STREBEL: The third recom- 
ilation of the committee is as follows : 

'That the correspondence of the com- 
HiilUe be carried on through the National 
■ ■llicc as it is at present; that the com- 
iiiilice shall not be compelled to solicit 
I Minis for the purpose of carrying on 
ihrir .special agitation, but should have 
ilir right from time to time to apply to 
iIm National Executive' Committee for the 
M iiiibursement of funds spent on Propa- 
iiida work; that said committee, upon 
I .ipproval of its action by the National 
I M cutive Committee, shall have the right 
111 present the matter to the National Com- 
inillee, this with the unanimous consent 
'I I he Women's National Committee." 

DliL. KLAWIER (Pol. Section) : The 
liiu-ign delegates have something like that 
III I lie hands of the Constitution Com- 
iiiiMee. Instead of going over this twice 

I lliink it would be advisable to give that 
I" lint to the Constitution Committee. Then 
«r can take it up together. 

rHE CHAIRMAN: You don't object 
III I lie congress adopting it? If you don't 
iiliiiict, leave that where it is. Any other 
iilii(.-ctions? Number three is adopted. 

DEL. STREBEL: The fourth recom- 
iiM iidation is : 
"I'hat the delegates assembled urge their 

II .pcctive states to keep a woman organ- 
I ir in the field, who should endeavor to 

|iii'ad the teachings and principles of 
inialism not only among the wage 
i.iriiing population, but to carry the same 
mill the homes of our comrades. We 
111(^0 the formation of local committees 
wlure same are not formed as yet, so 
ili.it we may carry on a systematic house 

III house propaganda throughout the 
ii.ilion, as we have come to the conclusion 
lli.il this is the only means of reaching 
I III- woman in the home — she who of all 
iMiiiien has been the most neglected." 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is that satis- 
liM-lory? NiS objection. It is adopted. 

DEL. STREBEL: The next recom- 
niiiulation, number five, is: 

"In order to be able to account for all 
I 111- committees organized and work ac- 
1 Miiiplished, we recommend that the 
.rnelaries of the respective woman's local 
1 iiiiiiiiittees send semi-annual reports to 
I lie Chairman of the Woman's National 
' ominittec." 



THE CHAIRMAN: Any objections? 
The suggestion is approved. 

DEL. STREBEL : Number six is : 

"As a means of coming in closer touch 
with the economic movement we urge that 
our women comrades join the various 
women's trade union leagues wherever 
same are in existence. In every industrial 
center we urge the election of a strike 
committee to be in readiness whenever any 
occasion for action appears, as the surest 
means of gaining the ear of the women 
in the trades lies in helping them during 
an economic struggle." 

THE CHAIRMAN: Any objections? 
The suggestion is approved. 

DEL. STREBEL : The next is number 
seven : 

"We also urge upon our women com- 
rades the organization of women into 
unions wherever the opportunity presents 
itself, for the working girl at large is very 
often incapable of grasping the principles 
of Socialism at the first attempt, where 
she would be willing to do so were she 
used to the economic organization, which 
is really the first step to her awakening." 

THE CHAIRMAN: If there is no ob- 
jection the section will be adopted. 
There is none. So ordered. Now this is 
where the suggestion of Comrade Bloor 
would come in. 

DEL. BLOOR (Conn.) : The reason 
for my substitute or addition is this : I 
simply want to make the report of the 
Woman's Committee as strong as the 
men's report on this subject of franchise. 
It seems to me we should adopt the po- 
sition of Comrade Hillquit, when he says 
that we should have an unqualified and 
enthusiastic campaign for woman suffrage, 
just as the Socialists of Europe have 
helped the women of Europe in their 
efiforts for universal suffrage. It seems 
that we should have more than is con- 
tained in this mere statement in the re- 
port. We should have a recommendation 
that .we do as our comrades in New York 
have been doing, co-operate with this 
working girls' movement; we should, as 
we go through the other states, have this 
National Woman's Committee report to 
strengthen us in our work for woman 
suffrage. I find in my work in the So- 
cialist Party and as a member of the 
party for fourteen years that in spite of 
the fact that we have this in our pro- 
gramme, I find that the women are not 
yet considered in a practical way fully a 
part of the body politic. I feel every- 
where in working in the woman move- 
ment with women, that we want more 
support than ever before, because we are 
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deprived of the right of political ex- 
pression, and any movement for the en- 
franchisement of a class so deprived 
must be a revolutionary movement, and I 
claim that this suffrage movement needs 
an exceedingly revolutionary statement in 
its programme on this question. 

DEL. BRANSTETTER (Okla.) : I 
suggest that we have already accepted that 
proposition in Comrade Hillquit's report, 
which we have adopted. I suggest that 
the comrade put that in her own language 
for an addition to this recommendation. 
There is no need to have the same thing 
repeated in the same words in two re- 
ports. Now I take off my hat to Com- 
rade Hillquit's language on this subject. 
It is strong and good. But I submit you 
can put yovir thought in as good and as 
strong language, and I don't like to have 
as part of the report something that has 
already been adopted by the congress. 

DEL. MAYNARD (Colo.) : I think 
that this should be offered as a separate 
resolutioti, acted upon separately, and I 
request that it be received without action 
at this time, and instead of being put in 
the report, that it be acted upon with 
the other resolutions. It will simphfy the 
machinery of the thing. They tell us we 
need to repeat this, although we have 
already adopted it in Comrade Hillquit's 
report._ Putting it in our report does not 
make it any more effective than it was in 
the other report. If you want it more 
effective, put it in a separate resolution. 

COM. MALKIEL: (N. Y.) : When 
Comrade Hillquit's report was accepted 
it was said that it was only for informa- 
tion. As I understand the ruling of the 
chair, his report was not adopted, other- 
wise we would have discussed it then. 

DEL. BLOOR : I simply make the sug- 
gestion, that this be incorporated in the 
report for this reason. I feel that the 
woman's committee should have a proper 
resolution covering this matter. I want 
this as a part of the woman's committee 
because I feel that our woman's commit- 
tee should give a revolutionary expression 
of our principles on this matter without 
in any way conflicting with the general 
party principles. 

COM. MALKIEL: I want to say that 
while I will take off my hat to Comrade 
Hillquit on many occasions, I will not this 
time. If Comrade Bloor thinks that Com- 
rade Hillquit's recommendation is more 
revolutionary I wish you would read his 
report and then the committee's statement. 
You can then judge for yourself. Com- 
rade Hillquit says : "In this country there 
is practically no movement for qualified 



suffrage. The American woman suffral 
movement as a whole stands for fj 
pohtical rights for women, regardless, 
class and property qualifications. Thet, 
is therefore less reason for us to condiiq 
a separate campaign upon this issue till 
there is for our comrades in Europi 
where the suffrage movement is to jontl 
extent conducted on class lines. WhilJ 
the Socialist Party should never merge iti 
identify in any other movement, w| 
should not place ourselves in a voluntaM 
position of isolation, where the principl«i 
and aims of our party fully coincide witj 
those of other organizations. We shoill| 
heartily support the general movement 
the women of America for their eS 
franchisement." 

Here is the report of the Womalif 
National , Committee : "Woman's dil 
franchisement being a great factor t] 
aggravating her economic dependence, 
urge the party to take more direct actio| 
in the matter of woman suffrage, whicll 
should, however, be carried on undsj 
party supervision, and advocated froil 
party platforms. As the first step in th| 
hne we recommend that the clause in oi 
National Platform dealing with equS 
rights regardless of sex be amended tj 
read : 'Whereas woman's position in il 
dustry is of a much lower status thaj 
man's as the direct result of her politics 
disqualifications, and whereas the SocialiJ 
Party is the direct representative of ti 
working class, regardless of sex there 
fore be it resolved. That the Socialij 
Party demands equal suffrage, regardles 
of sex, color or race, and pledges itself 
work, advocate and agitate for it.' " 

I wonder which is the more revolutior 
ary? Whether we should go to work,wit| 
a suffrage party to gain the vote oi 
whether we should work through thj 
Socialist Party to gain the vote? 

Now, comrades, if we believe in thl 
class struggle, if we, as Socialists, recog| 
nize the antagonism between the classes 
we cannot lose ourselves in any middU 
class, suffrage movement. Comrade Blool 
tells you she has worked fourteen year! 
in the party; but I have worked longej 
than that. Be.sjdes, I have worked manj 
years in the industrial movement. Ij 
going to the working girls you canno1( 
give them many theories at one time. We 
ought to be glad and we are glad if thej 
take one at a time. It takes all we car 
do to teach her ttat her interests car 
never be identical *ith those of herl 
employers. It takes a long time to getl 
that one idea into her head. When we] 
talked of the class struggle to thej 
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hikers in New York they asked us, 
Wliich is right. One hour you tell us our 
iiiUrests can never be identical with those 
III our employers and then the next we 
.lie told we must all work together." The 
woman's mind among the working class 
i;. in that state that she cannot get these 
Iw conflicting ideas. If you tell the 
w (irking woman one moment that we 
must fight for Socialism, that that -s her 
I inly salvation; and the next minute you 
lib her we are all sisters together— this 
i:, a sex struggle, let us all work together 
In get the vote^you mix her up and you 
won't get her for anything. You must 
icmember that we don't merely want to 
r.i't the vote for the working women; we 
want them to know how to use the vote 
when they get it. 

The woman question to-day is some- 
Ihing more than a mere sex question. The 
mimber of women in industry is grow- 
ing daily. Already we have six million 
women among our wage earning popula- 
lion. Woman is man's greatest competitor 
ill the labor market. The Socialist Party 
must deal with her as such. We liave 
spent four days arguing about a possible 
Japanese invasion. Woman's invasion is 
here already. It is our duty as the 
representatives of the working class to 
.irgue with her and get her to become 
a member of the class conscious prole- 
tarian movement. Many ol our com- 
rades do not reaUze yet what a powerful 
factor in the economic situation woman 
labor really is. And it is time we woke 
up and considered this. 

I have often been accused of being a 
womanist. My contention is that I am 
■A Socialist first to last, but a woman 
nevertheless. Naturally enough, having 
been born a woman, my sympathies go 
out specially to the working woman as a 
portion of the general exploited working 
class. As a woman I do not want to wait 
for the vote until we get the Socialist 
millennium. I want it right now, to-night, 
if I could get it. I will naturally do all 
in my power to get enfranchisement for 
women, but I shall always do so as a 
Socialist, keeping in mind that woman's 
present degradation and subjection will 
only be changed under a different system 
of society, and that her enfranchisement 
is only one means to that end. 

The contention of our committee was, 
that we should not lose our identity in 
working for suffrage, which would surely 
he the case if we should co-operate with 
the middle class suffragists. Why go 
and speak under restrictions from, Mrs. 



Belmont's platform, when we can speak 
freely from our own and under our own 
party supervision ? If you do this, you 
will find that every time you gain a 
suffragist you gain a Socialist. 

DEL. O'HARE (Kans.) : It seems to 
me that once more in this discussion we 
have seen the question presented from 
the standpoint of the conditions as they 
exist in different sections of the country. 
Comrade Malkiel objects to this substitue 
or amendment, and I think she does so 
largely because her experience in the 
section of the country from which she 
comes leads her to do so. My experience 
in the section of country from which I 
come does not lead me to do so. All 
through the west and southwest I find 
it is not imposible at all for a Socialist 
to go in and take an active part in the 
woman suffrage movement wthout sacri- 
ficing her Socialist principles in the 
slightest degree. I find that I can work 
in that woman suffrage movement, but I 
always lay stress upon the fact that only 
through the Socialist movement can we 
have a universal suffrage that will mean 
anything, a suffrage that won't shut out, 
as it does in many parts of the south the 
poor white man who cannot pay his 
poll-tax, I would like to have this 
amendment carried. I want the oppor- 
tunity — I want the authority for going 
before the woman's suffrage move- 
ments of the west, and the southwest, 
and with this amendment I shall 
have it. 

In Europe, wherever there is a fight for 
universal manhood suffrage, the Socialist 
Party of Europe has gone into those 
movements and helped them. I cannot 
see any difference between a fight for 
universal manhood suffrage and a fight 
for universal suffrage for both sexes. 

Comrade Malkiel makes the suggestion 
that these suffrage movements are being 
organized by the political parties of New 
York. Very well. If the Democratic 
party of Kansas and Oklahoma is seeking 
to organize a woman suffrage movement 
I want to be in that movement. I can 
get the platform just as often as any 
other woman of that organization, and I 
say the Socialist woman has everything 
to her advantage and nothing against her 
when she goes into the woman suffrage 
organizations of the United States. I 
believe in being a member of these 
woman suffrage organizations. I beheve 
in co-operating with them in every way 
that I can so long as I do not compromise 
the principles of Socialism. I am a 
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niemluT ,,| ^u^. Woman's Trade Union 
Eeagiio. i l)clieve in getting in there I 
believe 111 niaknig myself a part of it In 
Kansas City, it is the fact that there is 
one member who is in the habit of speak- 
ing as a general thing, and that member 
15 Mrs. O'Hare. And when they want a 
speaker they generally select me to do the 
speaking. I don't care what subject they 
give me to speak on, I can always bring 
It right back to the Socialistic basis I 
dont care whether they talk on the 
marriage question, or on the comet I 
will bring the comet back to the Social- 
ist proposition. Anywhere, any time I 
ani going to get my say when I want it 
..P^K.^S'^HER LAUKKI (Minn.): 
When Mrs. Wilshire invited a lot of 
women to a swell hotel in Chicago to a 
birthday party and tried to organize a 
Progressive League I told her it did not 
pay^ for a Socialist woman to try to or- 
ganize the women who kept their maids ■ 
whom we want to organize is the girl who 
IS working in the kitchen; that is the 
girl^ we want. I think the object in 
getting me to that party was to kind of 
smooth me down because thev thought I 
was too revolutionary. Afterwards I 
received letters from Mrs. Wilshire and 
some others asking me to write some 
pamphlets to the working girls. 

When we organized this woman's com- 
mittee at the last convention, we thought 
that was the best thing to break up this 
Frogressive League and to organize those 
women mto the Socialist Party; and I 
think we ought to praise them for the 
work they have done. 

I will go back to the Bible and I will 
tell you that a man cannot serve two 
™/ste;"s- It is utterly impossible. If 
Mrs. O Hare can go before those wealthy 
women and make them understand that 
what IS a benefit for them is a benefit for 
the others, then she does not belong to 
us. Do you think that the bourgeois 
woman does want a vote when she ad- 
vocates It? Then let her come here with 
us. We want the vote, and we want to 
get the girls to understand that they 
have nothing to gain by joining the 
suffrage league of the United States. If 
those women do say that you are all 
right,_ because you do sign your name to 
a petition for a vote, and you are present 
at certain mass meetings, you won't get 
her vote when she gets it. Oh, those 
bourgeois women will be kind to the 
girls. Perhaps they will give their hired 
girls their worn out gowns, or when they 
have a meeting they will get them all 



there for that one evening. But whaj 
will they do? What will they say tj 
hose girls the next morning? They will 
tell the girl : "Now we are going to hava 
the vote, you must remember, that if you 
vote for Socialism they will do this anc 
this; if you vote for Socialism we won't 
let you have your job." They will bj 
training our women voters. You thinli 
you will get their votes ? They will cheat 
you oiit of them. They will put some- 
thing through the legislature that won't 
mean anything. I tell you, in Finland 
we have got the vote, we have got women 
m Parliament, but there was not a thing 
done by these bourgeois women. Not 
until the women of Helsingfors, the iish 
wives, the laundresses, the cooks, and the 
real workers got out and paraded on the 
street— not until then did we get any 
vote. For about twelve or iifteen years 
as long as the Suffrage Association ex- 
isted m Europe, it existed in Finland. 
We have had some of the most noted ' 
women. They were all of the bourgeois 
class: and they were all advocating 
woman suffrage. They edited papers 
they organized leagues; they were 
eminent women; what did they do? 
When they saw that the working women 
were organizing they did all in their 
power to break them up. When the 
working girls wanted the vote they said 
they were decidedly against it They 
said they did not want the vote yet 
When the working women wanted it then 
the borrgeois women were against it. 

This reco:Timendation, presented by the 
WoiTians Committee, is what we want 
Don t accept anything from the bourgeois 
women. If you want to work for tlie real 
cause of the working women accept the 
Woman s Committee Report and do not 
accept _ the one presented by Comrade 
HiUquit. 

DEL LOWE (Kans.) : It is a peculiar 
thing for me to be standing before an 
audience and making a suffrage speech 
,-r '^ ?,r!^^^"^ ^ "'='^^'" 'lid before in my 
life When I stand before an audience it 
is for the purpose of making a Socialist 
speech. But it seems to me there is a 
place m a Socialist speech, and specially 
trom the woman's standpoint, for the 
suffrage question. When we talk of 
leaving it entirely to the working women, 
as our comrade from Minnesota has sug- 
gested, I am opposed to it. I believe in 
appealing to women on itvery plane I 
realize that there are women in every 
walk of hfe whose hearts are in earnest 
in regard to this great world wide move- 



1111 nt. It is not a Socialist matter with 
liiDidreds and thousands of these women; 
I'lil nevertheless they are progressive; 
liny really want to better humanity; and 

I I icy are struggling to find the way in 
ivliich they can do it best. And if we 

III Socialists can reach those women I 
■ IV we should reach them. 

DEL. ESTHER LAUKKI: That is 
« hat I say. 

I )EL. LOWE : I believe it is possible 
liir Socialist women to take part in any 
ill Kanization, I care not. where that or- 
r.inization may be, any organization of 
u I linen. I believe, that if we ourselves 
1 ,111 see the great goal before the Social- 
r.l, if we can always keep that clearly 
lirfore us, that we can enter any organ- 
i/.ition and we can bring the women of 
I hat organization to a clearer understand- 
in ^ of this class struggle, and as she 
f'jadually realizes what this class struggle 
r.. she will take her stand — in the interest 
lit her class? Yes. But by far the 
r.ieater number of the women belong to 
(he working class. Do j'ou realize that? 

Comrades, I can but judge from ray 
I'wn experience. I do not come before 
\iiu as a woman who has spent her life 
in the kitchen either, although I have 
c \ery respect for the girls that do. It 
is but a matter of the accident of birth 
whether we spend our lives in the school 
mom or in the parlor or the factory, or 
where, we spend our lives. That is not 
.1 matter that can be criticised in any 
way. But wherever we find ourselves 
placed in life there is something for us 
1(1 do in this great world struggle. 1 
(dine before you as a teacher. All my 
life I have been in the school room. I 
know that life better than others. I know 
I hat there are thousands upon thousands 
(if earnest women in the school room 
who see the child before them, and they 
want to understand that child, to under- 
stand how to bring about the best possible 
development of that child's life, so that 
I hey will best be able to serve the great 
rause of humanity. I say, if we can reach 
I lie teacher, why should we refuse to go 
1(1 that teacher, no matter what organiza- 
lion she may be found in? I come be- 
fore you to-night as seconding the 
amendment. I was very well satisfied 
with the Woman's Committee report; it 
was a very excellent report. I realize 
fully that our Woman's Committee has 
bad a great task before them for the past 
I wo years. I do not believe we could 
have found within our national move- 
ment five women more earnest, more 
capable, better equipped to take up this 



very important question and deal with it 
from a broad standpoint. I believe, that 
every woman on that committee has done 
her very best, and from personal ex- 
, perience I know that one or two have 
given many, many hours, and days, and 
weeks, and months to the earnest con- 
sideration of the various problems in- 
volved. I want to congratulate that com- 
mittee on the success of their work; and 
I think that every member of the Social- 
ist Party ought to be very proud of our 
Woman's Committee, but I do say this, 
comrades, if we can but keep our minds 
on the broader plane of this movement 
we shall achieve greater success. This is 
not a time to engage in personalities ; 
this is a time when we should look at 
these things in the wider aspects of life. 
And as seconding this amendment — in 
spite of what Comrade Malkiel has said 
— I cannot see there is anything in this 
amendment to which we cannot all sub- 
scribe. 

I seconded the amendment, because I 
thought it would be the means of avoid- 
ing this very clash that we have had here 
this evening. I did not want this dis- 
cussion, this disagreement, just as we are 
entering upon this woman's movement in 
earnest ; I did not want to precipitate this 
conflict on the woman's question ; and 
for that reason I seconded the amend- 
ment. But I might just as well have re- 
mained in my seat, as I intended, and let 
the trouble go on. 

DEL. LAUKKI (Minn.): I want to 
say to Comrade Lowe that I include 
the school teacher among the working 
women and I include all women who 
work for wages, whether they work 
in the field, the factory, the mine, the 
school room, or the office. 

DEL. PREVEY (Ohio) : Before I 
speak upon this question I want the 
chairman distinctly to understand that we 
women don't want any special privileges. 
If we take more than the ten minutes, 
I want you to call us to order. It must 
be just the same as with the men 
delegates. I want that distinctly under- 
stood. I am also sorry to see that the 
inen are not taking a more active part 
in this discussion. 

A DELEGATE : We were ruled out by 
the chair. 

DEL. PREVEY_: Your business at the 
present time is building a political party. 
P'or what purpose? To get possession of 
all the powers of government, and to 
charge the ownership of the means of 
producing the necessaries of life. That is 
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your liiisinoss primarily. That is the only 
reason we are in existence. Now, as a 
member of that Socialist Party I don't 
want any fads or frills or isms. I want 
our congressmen and our mayors and 
our city councilmen to be perfectly free 
to do their work along that line. I do 
not want them hampered by any frills 
or fads. We have too much of that al- 
ready. We are getting rid of some of 
our frills and fads. They are leaving us 
as the party progresses; and I am glad 
they are. That, is why I am sorry the 
men are not taking part in this discus- 
sion, because they do not realize that 
their work as representatives of the So- 
cialist movement may be hampered by 
some fad attached to them as rep- 
resentatives of the organization. I do 
not want our chairman to be hampered by 
the suffrage movement in the City of Mil- 
waukee, and obliged to do certain things 
because a suffrage society says they 
should be done for that city. There are 
people in the city of Milwaukee who 
manufacture beer; the people there drink 
beer. Now, I am not an advocate of 
drink, but I do not want the Mayor of 
the city of Milwaukee compelled to take 
any particular stand on that. 

And now to my point. I am well aware 
from recent experience that the W. C. T. 
U. has a suffrage department and many 
of those ladies belong to the Suffrage So- 
ciety. Occasionally they get ready to 
clean up things in a municipality. They 
are going to do away with liquor drink- 
mg; going to do away with the social 
evil,, and with everything else. Now, if 
, we Socialists go on record as advoctaing 
co-operation with the Suffrage Society, 
we shall have to go out and do some in- 
vestigating; and I don't want to do that. 
I am already obliged to pass on the 
morals of the members of the Socialist 
Party on this committee. That is enough. 
Another thing; there is absolutely 
nothmg^ m the report of the National 
Woman's Committee which prevents any 
Socialist woman from working in the 
Suffrage Society if she wants to. Nothing 
whatever. And I am perfectly in accord 
with the report of the National Woman's 
Committee for that reason. Why do we 
want any more? Is it going to make it 
any stronger? Decidedly not. I am 
perfectly free to take part in a debate on 
woman suffrage if they will give me a 
chance, but they are afraid of me. We 
had a fight in Akron recently and a 
prominent lady suggested that I be put 
on the programme, but I cannot talk from 
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their platforms. I am not going to a 
for space on their platforms. AlU 
another thing, I have not got time fuf 
two movements. When the comrades III 
' some other city say they want a speaker] 
that they have not got a speaker and will 
I come, I say, Yes; I want to put in my 
time that way. I want to be free to givn 
all my strength, to give all my lefsuro 
tmie to the Socialist movement. I hav« 
no strength left for a bourgeois ladien' 
organization. 

Does it give us any more authority l(j 
work in a suffrage association if w«A 
adopt this amendment? Decidedly not? 
I think the report of the National 
Woman's Committee is strong enough fur 
me, and all the delegates know I want it 
pretty strong. I want it revolutionary; I / 
want It clear on that point, so that wo 
can go right ahead in close accord with 
our political party. I don't want to stand 
on the street corner and represent 
suffrage; I want to stand there as a So- 
cialist, and I am going to stand there as 
a Socialist. And I don't want any frills 
tacked to me either. I hope I am going 
to talk at all times so that the members 
of the Socialist Party will be proud 
that I am a Socialist. For that reason 
I don't want any frills. 

Now, comrades, I want the men to take 
part in this discussion. Let us hear from 
you. We have not voted yet. Comrade 
Hillquit may go to Congress next fall; 
Berger may go; there may be others. 
There will be other comrades go to Con 
gress, I beheve. I want them to g 
pledged simply to the working class, fl 
is unnecessary for us as a political or-l 
gamzation to adopt this amendment. We 
already have an amendment which say.s 
that we shall do all that we possibly can 
to obtain the vote for the wage working 
girls and women in order that they may 
be able to protect themselves as inde- 
pendent workers just the same as men. 

Comrades, I am in favor of adopting 
the report of the committee just as it 
stands. And vote the amendment out of 
existence forever and ever. 

DEL. A. M. SIMONS (111.) : I rise 
for information. If this woman's question 
is to be considered as a serious question, 
let us be serious. If we have reached 
that point that the part of woman in our 
movement is a joke, and a laugh, and a 
sneer, and only womfc are to take hold 
of it, then the membership of this con- 
gress has a long way to go. I want a 
ruling on this point. It is not only that 
I want to speak on this subject. But I 
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li.i\e risen several times, because I wanted 
1 1 1. 1 1 question put squarely before this 
■ nii(;ress whether the position of women 
111 ihe Socialist movement is a joke, the 
iibject of a laugh and a sneer, or is it 
jii important part of our movement? 
\re they to be here because they are 
IHctly things to look at, or because we 
ir. men are chivalrous? I know of no 
iliivalry in the Socialist movement; I 
I iinw only equality between Socialist 
iv'Hiien and Socialist men. I want to 
I, now whether the chair's ruling is the 
I II ling of this congress. 

THE CHAIRMAN : 1 don't know what 
llir comrade is referring to. 

DEL. A. M. SIMONS: I refer to the 
I. Hi that you said that none but women 
wnuld be recognized. You have hinted 
irpeatedly that this was to be left to the 
iviimen. As soon as that suggestion was 
made I began to rise for recognition. 

THE CHAIRMAN : I may say that ray 
.illcntion was called to the fact that Com- 
i:ide Wentworth had risen several times 
,111(1 I had not noticed her. 

DEL. SIMONS: If it was not done in- 
h ntionally I have nothing to say. 

DEL. BERGER: I want to say that she 
bad risen half a dozen times and I went 
lip and called the chair's attention to it. 

THE CHAIRMAN : Let us hear from 
Comrade Wentworth. 

DEL. WENTWORTH (Mass.) : I 
want to put in a word for the women of 
Massachusetts. As I understand it, the 
priragraph in the paper presented by the 
iiimmittee is in direct opposition to the 
iimendment offered by Comrade Bloor, 
.•uid I should like to state my reasons for 
being in favor of the amendment. I 
wnuld rather have the paragraph as 
liroposed in Comrade Hillquit's report 
I ban the paragraph of the committee's 
report. As I understand it, this para- 
graph of the Woman's Committee report 
means that Socialist women as a body 
shall not co-operate with suffrage so- 
cieties. Am I right? 

DEL. MAY WOOD-SIMONS (111) : 
You are not. 

DEL. WENTWORTH: As I under- 
sl.-uid it. Socialist women may co-operate 
;is individuals, but not as a part of the 
Socialist body? 

DEL. MAY WOOD-SIMONS: Our 
inlerpretation is that individuals may 
co-operate, but that the Socialist Party 
should not commit itself to the principle 
of co-operation. 

DEL. WENTWORTH: That is my 
understanding. And that is my point. I 



believe in co-operation, as approved, as I 
understand it, by the amendment offered 
by Comrade Bloor, which is the para- 
graph taken from Comrade Hillquit's re- 
port. I want to be clear about this before 
I vote. 

In this connection I should like to state 
something of the conditions in Massa- 
chusetts. We are getting into such 
harmonious relations, and are working so 
well together, that 1 should hate to have 
anything come up that would interfere 
with our working together in that way. 
Now my experience has been just the 
same as that of Comrade O'Hare in Kan- 
sas. I frequently speak, for suffrage so- 
cieties on my own terms, and my terms 
are that every time I take the platform 
or the street corner and state why I want 
the vote I may state also that I want it 
because I am a Socialist. And I make 
them a straight Socialist speech. I never 
trim one inch. And they know it. And 
instead of refusing to have me, .they 
would take all my time if I would permit 
it. They wanted me for their big May 
Festival last Tuesday. That is quite a 
big thing for the Boston women and they 
quite insisted on my coming. I said I 
was coming here, but they knew- perfectly 
well that if I took that platform that I 
should make a Socialist speech ; they look 
to us for leadership and they are coming 
to do so more and more. They look to 
us as "the real thing." They came home 
from the Washington suffrage convention 
and they said that the best speech made 
there was by a Socialist. And if you 
will forgive the personal side of it I 
should like to show you how they are 
beginning to look for the Socialist inter- 
pretation of things, how they are be- 
ginning to see the economic side of it. 
We do not want to lose the ground that 
we have made. We are continually 
recruiting from their ranks, because we 
explain the Socialist position to them. 
This suffrage woman came to me and she 
said in confidence : "These other men say 
nice things about us, and say they believe 
in suffrage, but after all, they don't under- 
stand it ; Wentworth" — meaning Com- 
rade Franklin Wentworth — "we want 
him because he is a Socialist and he un- 
derstands." And so the suffrage women, 
because we have talked Socialism to 
them, and shown them repeatedly the 
economic conditions which lie at the base 
of everything, they are turning to us as 
the leaders. 

Another thing I ask you to remember 
is, that the wife of the bourgeois is 
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generally a far greater slave than the 
woman in the kitchen, washing dishes, be- 
^ cause that woman gets her pay at the 
end of the week, while the wife — well, 
she is lucky if she gets any at all. She 
works for it and she asks for it, but she 
is the slave of a slave. So I believe the 
light of SociaHsm should be made to 
penetrate to every corner of the world 
from the top down and from the lowest 
up. They all need it; every one of them. 
When we made our plea at the State 
Elouse, of course, things turned out as we 
did not expect them, but it was not be- 
cause ^ we were Socialist women. The 
Socialist women , were the largest group 
in this body of nearly a thousand women 
that passed through the State House be- 
fore the committee, and there was a 
trenrendous influx into that group of So- 
cialist women. It was astonishing to see 
how they came into that group. So I say 
that in Massachusetts we are doing good 
work. We are glad to help on the cause 
of suffrage from the principle of justice, 
absolute, abstract justice. We know 
perfectly well that if the vote were given 
to-morrow to these women of the capital- 
ist class, we know that a great many of 
them, most of them, perhaps, would vote 
for the capitalist parties. But that does 
not keep us from seeing the justice in the 
demand for the suffrage, in the abstract 
right of women to have the suffrage. So 
we know that in working for that we are 
making good headway for Socialism also, 
because we preach Socialist doctrines 
every time we get a chance. We preach 
the suffrage doctrine from that point of 
view. 

So I hope the amendment will stand. 
Comrade Hillquit's expression is to my 
mind the broad and big policy and we 
shall make greater headway, it seems to 
me, if we adopt that, than if we limit the 
opportunities in this direction. 

THE CHAIRMAN: If from the re- 
marks of the chair as to women having 
the preference here in this discussion you 
can infer that the chair intended this" to 
be regarded as a joke, then this verv 
report is a joke, because it is signed by 
three women and not one man : and this 
whole proposition must be a joke, for it 
recommends that seven well qualified 
women — not men — not one man — seven 
qualified women shall be members of the 
committee. That is logic. Now the chair 
still holds that inasmuch as at the two 
preceding sessions the men were in the 
predominance, that in the discussion of 
this woman's question as presented by 



this report of the Woman's National 
Committee composed of three women, 
and under which a committee of seven 
women is to be elected, I still think it 111 
no more than fair to give the women the 
preference to some extent in this dis« 
cussion. If you think that is a joke, make 
the most of it. I resent such a remark 

DEL. SIMONS : It is not a woman'* 
question alone that we are discussing 

THE CHAIRMAN : I understand that'i 
well. 

DEL. SIMONS: I want the men to 
take part in it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Well, comrades, 
the party has allowed three women ti 
handle it for the past two years 
number of the women delegates have 
asked for the floor and have not yet 
spoken. I do not see why they should 
not be given the opportunity to comment 
on the work of these other women. If 
Comrade Simons has asked for the floor 
repeatedly I do not object to granting it 
DEL. A. M. SIMONS : As I have al- 
ready said, I do not believe the question 
we are discussing now is any more 
peculiarly a woman's question than is the 
question of immigration. I say that 
this is a question that affects the entire 
working class. I say that the attitude of 
the chair and those who support him in 
that, is the very attitude that lies at the 
base of woman's present position. But I 
am not going to enter into an argument 
on that. I am going to talk on this 
question. It is a question that interests 
me thoroughly. The question of woman 
suffrage interests me greatly. I do not 
believe you can have a proletariat that is 
half slave and half free. I do not 
beheve the working class can vote its 
way to political dominion with one of its 
halves disfranchised and enslaved. I go 
out to the working class and try to con- 
vert them to Socialism, because their 
hands are bound, and until their hands are 
freed my hands will remain bound ; and 
in the same way, when I go out and 
preach woman suffrage it is because of 
the fact that so long as one half of the 
race is enslaved the other half cannot be 
freed. 

Now for a few words on the merits of 
this question. I believe there is a wider 
sweep to this question than many of ua 
are now willing to admit. One of the 
reasons assigned by one of the closest 
students of American conditions for the 
backwardness of the Socialist movement 
in this country is partlf|the way in which 
suffrage was gained by men in this 
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I nuntry. I am supported by practically 
(very authority in Europe on this matter; 
:iiid that is that the bourgeois of Ameri- 
r.i, abetting the bourgeois little capitalist 
c lass that gained the Revolutionary 

I ruggle, granted the vote to the working 
I l;iss, not as a class right, not as the 
I isult of a class fight, but as a favor. 
And Comrade Berger and Comrade Hill- 
quit and the learned men who know the 
I'.uropean situation will agree with me, 
I hat the reason it is so difficult to arouse 
I lie workers of this country to use the 

.11 ff rage is, because they did not win it; 
(lid not fight for it and take it, and be- 
cause it was given to them. Do you 
Ihink the German workers that walked 
ill the streets of Berlin, that gathered in 
'I'reptow Park — do you think that when 
I hey get the ballot they are going to use 
il as the American workers use it? Does 
I he Hungarian use it as the American ? 
No; because he attained it after a fight 
with the Austrian as a class right, and 
recognizes it not as an end in itself, but 
as a means to an end. The ballot is not 
something of value in itself. It is what 
I he anarchist says it is — only a piece of 
l>aper; but in the hands of a revolutionary 
class the ballot is the means by which we 
can gain control of the state and use the 
state for our own purposes. Do we 
propose to have the women follow the 
same pathway that has been fraught with 
such disaster to the men? Do we propose 
lo have the Belmonts and the Morgans 
hand them the suffrage as a favor when 
I hey see that they are threatened by an 
ever growing working class movement, 
so that they may lead the people to whom 
I hey have given the suffrage against us 
on the field of political action, when we 
want to fight for better conditions for 
all workers ? 

Now you are proposing to turn over 
Ibis power to those who control the Civic 
Federation ; to the meanest, shrewdest, 
sharpest, cleverest capitalist class the 
world has ever known. They know what 
I hey are doing when they organize the 
Woman's Suffrage organization. They 
know what they are doing when they or- 
ganize the Sick and Death Benefit system. 
They know, when they see the working 
class about to take anything, and that 
they cannot be stopped, that it is better 
that they should seem to hand it to them 
as a favor; and if in so handing them this 
favor they can absorb the organization of 
I he proletariat, and substitute for that 
organization an organization that cuts 
across the class lines, they will make the 
revolution we are seeking infinitely more 



difficult. These are facts that you better 
understand, both men and women. They 
are not so insignificant. 

Europe has been referred to here. 

(At this moment, on motion of Dele- 
gate Berger, the time of adjournment 
was fixed at 10:30 instead of 10 o'clock.) 

I was greatly surprised to hear com- 
rades here advocating going mto any 
place and among any class and teaching 
the class struggle. I can hardly believe 
that by going going into the parlor of 
J. Pierpont Morgan that we can preach 
the class struggle with any degree of 
success. I believe we are taking hold of 
something here that is deeper and more 
important than many of us realize. It 
they were going in the State of lUinois 
to submit an amendment to the constitu- 
tion granting the suffrage to all women, 
I say that the place for every Socialist 
would be out upon the streets, out in the 
houses and the shops and the mills, the 
factory and the mine, taking part in that 
fight with all their powers without regard 
to who might be fighting by your side. 
But, if it becomes a question whether we 
are going to build up organizations ap- 
proved by the Belmonts, approved by 
the Morgans, approved by all those forces 
that have crushed the labor unions when- 
ever they have had the power, approved 
by the forces that have made up the 
record of Homestead and a long line of 
horrors, leaving a trail of blood down the 
line of American history ; if the question 
comes between helping to build up such 
an organization and building up an or- 
ganization of the working men and 
women of the land, my voice and vote 
will always be on the side of building up 
the true proletarian organization. 

COM. LENA MORROW LEWIS 
(Calif.) : It seems to me there is one 
point that we should get clear on. We 
cannot introduce into this country the 
same arguments that have been pre- 
sented by Comrade Simons relative to 
the situation in Europe. We are not 
dealing with the conditions that ex- 
ist in Europe. We are dealing with 
the conditions that exist here in America. 
In the political activities of the people of 
this country the ballot is the means 
whereby they function. We are face to 
face with the situation that one half of 
the people of this country possess the 
ballot and the other half are dispossessed. 
So. far as this partictilar issue "is con- 
cerned let us draw a line right down this 
middle aisle, and we shall assume that 
the men are on this side and the women 
are on this side. Over on this side aie 
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capitalist men and working men; and the 
thing that they have in common is the 
ballot; and over on this side are the 
working women and the capitalist 
women ; the thing they have in common 
is their lack of the ballot. The question 
rests not. upon the right of the women 
upon this side to possess the same right 
that the men already have on that side. 
We are agreed upon that point. The 
question before us is, how shall we go 
about it to secure the enfranchisement 
of this side of the house, namely, the 
women? How do we get the ballot? Do 
we get it by any action of the Socialist 
Party? Has the Socialist Party to-day 
any power to enfranchise women ? If 
every last man of the Socialists stood 
to-day for woman suffrage they could 
not give it to us as a technical fact. They 
may favor it; they may speak for it; but 
they have not the power to give it to us. 
How do we get the ballot then? The 
method by which the ballot is given to 
any people is by amendments and changes 
in constitutions. And we must proceed 
by the ballot to secure the right to ex- 
tend the franchise. Now, on the question 
of getting the ballot the women can agree 
and stand as a unit, and when that part 
has been secured, and when all have 
the ballot, men and women alike, when 
that has been accomplished then the di- 
vision begins to come along the class line, 
and then the line is drawn across injtead 
of up and down and over there we have 
the capitalist men and the capitalist 
women and over here the working men 
and the working women. You can't draw 
the class line effectively imtil you have 
obliterated the sex line politically. 

The argument has been advanced that 
if the ballot is secured by co-operation 
with the bourgeois class that they alone 
will use it. I insist that working women 
will accept the Socialist philosophy in 
about the same proportions as the work- 
ing men. And that Mrs. Belmont and 
Mrs. Morgan can no more control tlie 
women of the working class when onoe 
they get the ballot, any more than tl.e 
same Belmont-Morgan crowd can control 
the men of the working class. If theie 
is anything lacking it is possibly in our 
not having good propaganda among the 
women, and it is not a question of 
whether the Belmont crowd will capture 
the working women, it is up to us to 
present •such a superior kind of propa- 
ganda that the Belmonts can have ab- 
solutely no effect upon it. 

Again the bourgeois women, many 
of them, have not the same keen sense 



of the class struggle as have the men 
of that class. They have not had the 
experience in the business world; am! 
the cause of this fact is that woman 
is psychologically more social than 
man, because from a biological view- 
point her nature is social. The fact h 
evidenced in the women's clubs of the 
country. Look at their programmes. 
What do you find? What are their 
subjects? The women's federations al- 
ways take up public and civic and social 
questions. In New Orleans the ques- 
tion arose whether or not they should 
have a new sewerage system, and the 
men of the city voted it down by a 
large vote, and then the women got 
busy and they said "We want the right 
of franchise," and when those bourgeois 
women of New Orleans went to the 
polls they carried the proposition to 
introduce a new sewerage and water 
system, and the result is that New 
Orleans has reduced her death rate re- 
markably on account of that fact. The 
motive power back of that was the so- 
cial instinct of the women, that seeks 
to protect society, because she saw far- 
ther than the men did. I recognize 
the fact that the woman in the busi- 
ness activities of life may find that 
economic conditions overcome the so- 
cial instinct, but we have this advan- 
tage, that woman's nature is at its basis 
a social nature. This distinction is 
seen even in children. Little girls be- 
gin early to play social games; while' 
boys begin just as early to play com- 
petitive games. 

We should put ourselves clearly on 
record so that the women suffrage peo- 
ple cannot point to us and say, "You are 
against suffrage, because you have 
adopted a resolution against it." 

DEL. HILLQUIT (N. Y.) : I 
should not have taken part in this dis- 
cussion were it not for the fact that 
the proposed amendment happens to 
be taken from my report. I cannot 
therefore help but be in sympathy with 
this measure; but I doubt whether it 
was quite wise to introduce it in this 
form at this time. But as the question 
is up it is just as well to settle it on 
its merits. 

Now, there is one thing I warn you 
against, comrades, and that is deciding 
a thing one way or the other upon a 
catchword, co-operation, independence, 
and so on. We don't want that. We 
want to know in what way this amend- 
ment changes theti original motion. 
Then we shall know whether we 
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Imuld adopt it or not. For instance, 
I .Murade A. M. Simons, who was the 
iiily excitable lady that we have had 
ill the floor here, and who spoke so 
iiolently — comrade, did you read the 
I'l "posed amendment? 

DiiL. A. M. SIMONS: You bet I 
I '.id it; read it when it came off the 
M I II' ; read it in the Daily Socialist; and 
I '.id it again tonight. 

DiEL. HILLQUIT: I take your 
iwird for it. Now, this amendment 
.lys that while we should never merge 
■'iir identity in any other movement 
'>'' should not place ourselves in a 
'"bmtary position of isolation, where 
I 111' aims and principles of our party 
iiilly coincide with those of other or- 
iiiizations. We should heartily sup- 

I the general movement of the 

I'Tiien of America for their enfran- 
'liiNcment. Now when you speak of co- 
'licration in the sense of merging our 
'liiitity you speak of something not 
I'l-I'ore you. 

DEL. SIMONS: Perhaps you bet- 
I' r read that report; it is very inter- 
'■iling. 

DEL. HILLQUIT: (Reading.) "In 
'Ills case Socialism must break through 
I III' narrow circle of our own organiza- 
ii'in and must penetrate into the 
iiiiisses of the people as a living and 
Mvifying social force." Let me tell you 
u'liat I mean by that. I never for one 
ment forgot that we are a Social- 

I il Party. 

DEL. SIMONS: I m'ust insist that 
\'iii read that amendment. You have 
lint read it at all. 

DEL. HILLQUIT: I will read the 
'iilire thing if the chair will not deduct 

II from my time. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am afraid I 
■ li.ill have to do that. 

DEL. HILLQUIT: Now that there 
iii.;iy be no sort of suggestion of un- 
liir play I shall read it from beginning 
I" end. (Reads paragraph from Re- 
l"irt on Propaganda, relating to woman 
iiffrage.) 

Mow, by this I mean precisely what 
Il states. I mean that as a Socialist 
r.iity we have a Socialist philosophy 
ind we stand for Socialism. As a So- 
ii:iUst organization this committee has 
Uv'i objects: propaganda of Socialism 

I working for woman suffrage. So- 

'lalist propaganda first and woman 
iiiirfrage next. Where are we to make 
lli;it propaganda? I will say to my 
ilf.ir Comrade Theresa Malkiel that if 
ilic came all the way from New York 



to make a propagandist speech on 
woman suffrage to Socialists only, she 
might as well have stayed in New 
York. VVhat we want for all our prop- 
aganda is what this amendment says: 
to go out to the world and preach it 
to the masses and preach it to the 
masses outside the party. 

DEL. MALKIEL: Don't we say so 
too? 

DEL. HILLQUIT: If the comrade 
believes there is no distinction, let us 
reverse the question and ask why do 
they so strenuously object? Our good 
friends answer us; we want you to do 
it as individuals, but not as an or- 
ganization. Why, if it is good work 
when done by the individuals, does it 
become bad work when it is done by 
the organization? We do not stand 
for fusion; we do not for one moment 
suggest that our committees obliterate 
themselves; or that they take instruc- 
tion from any one but the proper So- 
cialist organization. But let me say 
that there are certain general move- 
ments of general scope. Say, for in- 
stance, there is the circulation of a 
petition in Illinois. What position in 
such a movement shall our Socialist 
woman's committees take? Shall they 
stand aside, or shall they throw the 
weight into the mass and lead the mass 
if possible into Socialism ? 

This is not a novel proposition. It 
does not apply to women alone. It 
applies to every other part of our 
policy. Comrade Simons justly la- 
ments that we are isolated from the ' 
working class. He laments that we 
are not fighting the battles of the, 
working class although we are a work- 
ing class party. We do not go with 
them in their legislative fights or their 
strikes, and so on. He says we should. 
I say _ we should. I say we should 
join with every movement of progress 
that is in the line of revolutionary So- 
cialism, but always as Socialists, al- 
ways sounding the message of Social- 
ism. But going with the outsiders for 
that particular purpose. 

As to woman suffrage, we have a 
certain pride in that movement. We 
are the first propagandists of it in this 
country. We have a lot of imitators. 
Shall we now, when the movement 
grows rapidly, leave it to the bourgeois 
women? I say our policy in this as in 
every other movement should be the 
same, and just as this report expresses 
it, break through the narrow circle of 
our own organization. And if any one 
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for a moment considers that this is an 
abandonment of the revolutionary, 
class conscious principles of Socialism, 
he has another guess coming to him. 
This is the only effective way of mak- 
ing revolutionary Socialists. You can't 
make revolutionary Socialists by pass- 
ing resolutions in our own halls. You 
can only nial<e revolutionary Socialists 
by going to the masses of the people 
and preaching revolutionary Socialism 
on every occasion. And so the duty 
of our committee is first of all to carry 
the message of Socialism as our com- 
mittee, as an organization, and the 
suffrage agitation furnishes plentiful 
opportunity for that purpose. 

I say once more, never for one mo- 
ment compromise your Socialist prm- 
ciples, but you should not place your- 
selves in a voluntary position of isola- 
tion. What does that mean? Why do 
you object to it? 

" DEL. D'ORSAY (Mass.): The com- 
mittee's report does not prevent com- 
rades as individuals from joining in a 
sufifrage movement, or co-operating 
with a suffrage organization, but it 
seems to refrain from putting the party 
in the position of endorsing the policy 
advocated by the amendment. Com- 
rade Hillquit is an old Socialist, and 
considers it would not be proper for 
the Socialist Party to go into any 
fusion. But there are certain locali- 
ties where the women are not so well 
up in the Socialist philosophy as Com- 
rade Hillquit, and where such organ- 
izations come in conflict with the So- 
cialist Party. I have known some 
places in Massachusetts where the suf- 
frage movement in the municipal elec- 
tion supported either Democrats or Re- 
publicans. I could not as a Socialist 
be a member of such an organization. 
And there are dozens of cases where 
they go to work and help to elect .a 
Democrat or a Republican, A Social- 
ist who was a member of such an or- 
ganization would have to withdraw. 
Remember, this report does not prevent 
Comrade Wentworth from speaking 
with or for a suffrage organization. 
But I as a worker in the Socialist 
Party since its inception have never 
found it possible to consistently co- 
operate, in a suffrage organization. I 
have been asked in my home town of 
Lynn over and over again to become 
a member of the suffrage association, 
but I have said that I as a consistent 
Socialist could not join their organiza- 
tion. Time and again things were 
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coming up that would conflict with rM] 
ideas, with my conception of what 
consistent Socialist ought to be. 

Some of these suffrage organization*' 
are more liberal, than others. The suf- 
frage organization in Lynn was sup- 
posed to be the most liberal you coulil 
find in Massa.chusetts. A year ago 
there was a fight for free speech. Ono 
of our Socialist comrades was a mem- 
ber of that organization, but at all, 
times a Socialist. When we went bO' 
fore the commission there were two, 
SociaHsts there and seven members of 
the Suffrage Association. And sonij 
one said, "Where are your red flags?' 
and the president and several member* 
of the association said: "We don't 
want any red flag or Socialist truck 
here. We won't have them." So I' 
say the committee report should bi 
adopted and the amendment vote 
down. 

DEL. BR.ANSTETTER (Okla.): 
am heartily in favor of the amendmetltj 
but not as a substitute for any portioi' 
of the report. I wish to say this 1! 
not a question of whether Mrs. Bel' 
mont is in a suffrage movement. Thii 
is a question of the attitude of a n 
tional body to a national body. I sus( 
pect there are very few of you peopli 
have read the declarations of the Na 
tional Woman's Suffrage Associatio' 
of America. I am struggling for m; 
class in the political organization 
the Socialist Party, and struggling fol 
suffrage, for women within that of 
ganization. I am a member of th 
National Association. In lining 
with, them on the suffrage question_ 
do not give up one of niy Social! 
principles, because there is rot o: 
thing in the declaration of the Ni 
tional Suffrage Association which 
cannot endorse. That association h: 
always stood for unlimited, unqualifie] 
suffrage for women. No one he: 
can point to a single resolution whe 
that is denied. They declare unquali 
fledly for universal woman suffrage fr 
America. 

Now, you men here should not 
so sex conscious. This question shoul 
interest the men of the party as muci 
as the women. There are issues heri 
which we ought to meet and whicl 
we must meet. They are importa 
issues. They relate to the line il 
which we are to work, to get the greal 
est progressive benefits for the wor' 
ing class; and if we are to work fi 
the working class we must take 
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I 111' struggle of the working class. If 
viiu favor woman suffrage you must 
'.ludy every organization that deals 
with that subject. Now in fairness to 
I he National Suffrage Association it 
lines not make any difference if there 
is a Mrs. Belmont belongs to it. It 
I their declaration of principles that 
I "imts; their official declaration. It is 
I Ik- official attitude of the national or- 
r.iLiiization that is important. I do not 
Lilow nor do I care what Mrs. Belmont 
I LIS done in New York City, but I do 
know what the Suffrage Association 
lias done in Oklahoma. I speak for 
I he western section of the country. I 
know the sentiments there. While 
ilicre may be more industrial workers 
III New York I wish to say that we 
liave a strong organization in Okla- 
liiima and that association is standing 
ii>r unlimited, unqualified suffrage, and 
I don't care whether they have a Mrs. 



Beljnont in there or not. And the So- 
cialist Party of Oklahoma has co-oper- 
ated with that association and with 
the result that we have an initiative 
petition before the legislature; we se- 
cured nine thousand signatures, more 
than enough to support our petition. 
In that co-operation I have not given 
up one of my Socialist principles. Nor 
does any individual in Oklahoma deny 
that I am a Socialist. In mass meet- 
ings we have co-operated; and the re- 
sult of it is that there is an assurance 
among all classes that the Socialist 
Party is for the working class first, 
but always for woman suffrage. I 
hope when you decide upon this ques- 
tion you will decide fairly, not with 
reference to one locality, but with ref- 
erence to the whole question. 

The congress then adjourned to May 
19, 1910. 
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FIFTH DAY'S SESSION. 



Secretary Roewer called the Congress 
to order at 9 ;30 A. M. 

Delegate John G. Willert, of Ohio, was 
elected Chairman for the day. 

After the correction of two minor er- 
rors in the printed minutes of Tuesday's 
~ session, the minutes were approved. 

REPORT OF WOMAN'S COM- 
MITTEE. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The business be- 
fore the house now is the motion by Del- 
egate Ella Reeve Bloor, who moved to 
insert a part of Comrade Hillquit's re- 
port, page 8, the first two paragraphs, in 
the Woman's Report. 

DEL. MAYNARD (Colo.) : I wish to 
move as a substitute for the amendment 
the following: 

SUBSTITUTE FOR AMENDMENT 
TO REPORT OF THE WO- 
MAN'S COMMITTEE. 

Whereas, In three states at the present 
time suffrage amendments are pending. 

Resolved. We urge upon our comrades 
in these states the utmost concentrated 
effort to secure victory at this time, and 
that we shall expect officials of the Na- 
tional party to assist to this end in every 
way in their power. 

Whereas, In all states, there is an ar- 
dent and progressive woman's movement 
working for unrestricted suffrage, 

Resolved, That we hereby express 
hearty sympathy with this movement and 
our pleasure in whatever common activ- 
ity individuals, locals, or the general party 
find consistent with the fullest service to 
the Socialist cause; provided, it involve 
no organic affiliation. 

Whereas, However, the one supreme 
guide to prompt and permanent progress 
is the class struggle of the workers. 

Resolved, That our supreme mterest 
and energy must be centered upon the 
education and the organization of the 
women workers in factory, office, school 
or household and the wives of the work- 
ing class and Socialist comradeship every- 
where. , 
DEL. MAYNARD : I want to remark 
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on the amendment, that there are t>wo 
things in relation to this movement to 
accomplish if we can. One is this: W« 
should avoid needlessly antagonizing any* 
one. . 1 

Often our essential principles for© 
us to stand in isolation. This is all 
right when necessary, of course; but 
when we can fellowship with ouf 
neighbors we should be glad to do sO, 
Prejudices against us are tremendoui 
at best; why add to them when liot essen- 
tial? , . I 

I had felt this report to be simple in I 
itself, as it in no way seeks to preventi 
such co-operation with suffrage societielj 
as may be found expedient. 

However, this discussion here con- 
vinced me that this specific recognition of 
such joint demonstration as can be, ar«' 
ranged is desirable. It will discouragj] 
the bigotry which is too apt to assert itij 
self with no warrant from principle. i 
It is too easy for us to separate ouM 
selves from the community. For examplal 
this spring in Denver, we have had penQ* 
ing a water franchise and direct legislaj 
tion and recall amendment. One partT 
was pledged to all of these things, Ol 
course, yet instead of entering mto thj 
fight whole-heartedly, we grudged evei 
a mention of these issues at our meetings 
So afraid are we of agreeing with or' 
neighbors on anything. This spirit is a 
wrong. We should be glad to work I^ 
common cause where we can fully_ er 
dorse a measure and where no organic 
political affiliation is required. 

These matters are trivial compare^ 
with our great goal, of course, but the 
have to be met from time to time and f C 
Socialists to be indifferent and half-heartj 
ed is to stir up prejudice and do mora 
harm than years of teaching can overj 
come. 

This suffrage question is one of our dej 
mands which will be always to the fronf 
This year it is to be settled, in all prow 
ability for years to come, in threfl 

In Dakota full suffrage referendum 
before the people for direct vote. Thjj 
Socialists should head the fight. It will 



mil be a question of co-operation with 
llii suffragists there. They will not want 

■ help as Socialists, but the party 

■'li'iuld work on its new lines and harder 
llian the others. 

Our organizer, Anna Maley, has been 
lliire. She worked hard for the suffrage 
.iiiicndment, but the suffragists themselves 
were afraid of her, lest her Socialism 
Jiould frighten the voters. 

I [ere the two forces must work sepa- 
lalely and I only hope the Socialists will 
wnrk to such good purpose that they will 
will this great measure for the Dakota 
wninen, whatever the suffragists may do. 

It is their cause and when it is right 
1" fore them, as it now is, the party could 
Will afford to give it supreme attention 
.ill the campaign. As a working class 
I Measure it has first place at such a time. 

It shows we are still academic on the 
Miiestion that although suffrage is pend- 
iiiK in some form in these states this 
very season, no mention is made of that 
(act. 

The other phase of the question I in- 
land to emphasize is one in which I am in 
full agreement with the committee's re- 
|»irt. 

\yhatever work may be forcible in as- 
sociation with suffrage or other move- 
ments, the women of the party should not 
hv given an idea that such co-operation 
is more than an incident. 

The Women's Committee would soon 
Ik' discouraged if they fancied their suc- 
ri'ss lay in winning women's clubs or suf- 
irage societies for Socialism. 

When they can teach Socialism to 
prosperous women of leisure they should 
Ih' glad to do so, but the chief work must 
lie with the working class. There lies 
Ihe path of least resistance. 

Remember, one of the most important 
Ki'oups is the women teachers. 

Chicago is away ahead of most cities 
ill the class consciousness of its teachers, 
.iiid they will form a large proportion of 
:i .support which we may expect. For we 
do not want our Socialist women to think 
lliat when we say working class we mean 
simply shop girls or factory girls, but we 
mean working women everywhere, teach- 
iTs, women on the farms and everywhere, 
women of the producing class that we 
have to win in this great army if we 
ever gain a victory. So that I present 
I his amendment as something that defi- 
iiately states the two things that we want 
lo have understood. 

First, we want to have no antagonism, 
nil objection to any kind of work any- 
where unless it involves the essential, sa- 



cred things in our party. On the other 
hand, we want it to be so plain that he 
who runs may read ; that if you want to 
do the most with your energy in a give'n 
time, you must work where there is the 
least resistance, among those people who 
have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by our proposition, although we have 
a kindly feeling for the others. Socialist 
women should all understand the splendid 
message of the class struggle and eco- 
nomic emancipation. Socialism and suf- 
frage can never be of co-ordinate import- 
ance to one who sees the tremendous 
forces at work. Our women should see 
that economic pressure is the dynamics 
of history. We should be united on^ the 
essentials of our working class philos- 
ophy. Not as a creed. 

Someone has said "A creed is all right 
as a guide board, but it is too often taken 
as a hitching post." 

We want our class struggle to be not 
a hitching post, but a guide post, some- 
thing that will guide us on to a sure, 
sane, careful path of progress, always 
toward the full freedom of all hu- 
manity. 

DEL. BLOOR: I accept the substi- 
tute. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is the second 
willing to do so? 

The substitute was accepted by the sec- 
ond. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Then this will 
be incorporated in the first amendment. 

THE CHAIRMAN : Are there any 
further remarks? 

DEL. ATWOOD (S. D.) : I merely 
wish to make one remark, and that is 
that South Dakota endorses the position 
of the delegate who has just spoken. 

DEL. MERRICK (Pa.) : I will not 
attempt to speak on this question, but I 
want to say that I consider that Comrade 
Simons last night raised this question 
from the plane of maudlin sentiment to 
the plane where it belongs. The fact of 
the matter is that there is a good deal of 
effort in the Socialist Party and a good 
deal of unconscious feeling on the part 
of the men of the Socialist Party to re- 
gard the women in the party and the wo- 
man's movement as a joke. I want to 
say, with all kindness and cordiality to 
the' comrades who expressed that idea, 
that I believe it is not very fair. I sat 
still, smiling in silence, and listened while 
the women spoke to the point. I want to 
say that the day is past in the Socialist 
Party when there should be insinuations 
or inferences that the women in our 
movement of the women as a sex ought 
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to be poohed and ridiculed. The fact of 
the matter is that underneath the propo- 
sition to substitute, that was made last 
night, there is a settled feeling of the idea 
of chivalry, the idea that this woman 
question has got to be treated on a differ- 
ent basis than any other question. You 
can say what you please, you can make 
the statement as plausible as you want to, 
but the fact still remains that that is the 
case. Underneath it all there is a propo- 
sition and suggestion here that we should 
deal with it on a different basis than we 
would if the question were one of man- 
hood suffrage. What would this Congress 
think if a proposition was brought in here 
that on a question of manhood suffrage 
we were going to endorse indirectly a po- 
litical organization and go outside of the 
Socialist Party? We know what we 
would do. And yet it was argued on the 
floor of the congress last night — indi- 
rectly, I will admit, but nevertheless just 
as directly as I am saying it now — there 
was an argument proposing practically 
that we would endorse an organization as 
an organization, but could not affiliate 
with it but as individuals. Comrades, I 
want to say that it is unsociaUstic to pro- 
pose such a proposition, and I am amazed 
that the suggestion should have been 
made last night at all. I do not believe 
that we ought continually to be permeat- 
ed by one idea in this movement or by 
one set of comrades, no matter how loyal 
and sincere they may be, and I want to 
protest against the conduct at times of 
some comrades in this party, prominent in 
the organization, continually insisting that 
their view on a proposition is practically 
the only view, even to the extent of ap- 
proaching the chair and influencing the 
selection of speakers. I say that without 
any personal feeling whatever, but^ I think 
there is a feeling in the party against this 
business, -and I recommend to the com- 
rades that if these tactics were not re- 
sorted to a great deal of friction would 
be avoided on this worhan question. The 
same proposition that was raised on the 
immigration question, I prophesy, is go- 
ing to be raised on the land question, but 
there is an undercurrent against the whole 
business. You may think I am unfair, 
but I do not say it in a spirit of personal- 
ity. I say it simply because I think the 
best interests of the party would be sub- 
served if the proposition was put up to 
the comrades that the delegates to this 
Congress simply come here representing 
the party, and the officers of this organi- 
zation should submit their propositions 
and retire, because they have no right to 



come forward and insist on their propo* 
sition being considered exactly from thelf 
particular viewpoint; and I want to sayi 
coinrades, when that spirit has begun to 
permeate the members of this organiza- 
tion, in my judgment the Socialist Party 
will begin to grow a great deal faster 
than it is growing at the present time, t 
do not say that with any personal feel" 
ing whatever. 

DEL. ROSE (Miss.) : I have been in- 
suited by delegates at this congress by 
the accusation that I was not respectful 
to the ladies at this convention, and I 
want to deny that in toto. I did not speak 
last night because of my respect for the 
ladies and because of my respect for tho 
Chairman who asked the gentlemen to 
remain quiet and allow the ladies to" 
carry out the program for themselves. 
Now I want to say something along tha 
line of chivalry. God bless you, in the 
South we have — 

THE CHAIRMAN: Comrade, excuse 
me, but we are now talking upon the 
propositiori whether we shall accept or re- 
ject the amendment as offered. Personal- 
ities today will not go in this congress. 
DEL. ROSE: I want to talk on the 
amendment too and discuss it. I have i a 
right to answer. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You ^ have_ nffi 
right to answer any personalities, neithepj 
will there be any injected into this con^'l 
gress today. 

DEL. ROSE: If you allow one del& 
gate to insult another, I have a right tO| 
answer him. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You are out o 
order. 

DEL. ROSE: I appeal to the con. 
gress from the decision of the Chair. I) 
the Chairman allows personalities h( 
must allow me to answer those personal!] 
ties. 

Delegate Goebel was called to the Chair] 
and put the question on sustaining thi 
Chair, and the Chair was sustained. 

DEL. MORGAN (111.) : I wish to sa; 
a word in regard to the subject matte; 
that is now before you for consideration,] 
I made my declaration for woman suf' 
frage thirty-six years ago when I joinei 
the Socialist Party. Twenty-five yean 
ago, when we presented that proposition 
to Susan B. Anthony, the leading woman, 
of the suffrage movement — possibly of, 
the world — we presented it not as individ-J 
uals, but as the declaration of an organi-<j 
zation. Susan B.' Anthony, the head ofi 
the woman suffrage movement of that 
time, desired the support of the Repub- 
lican Party, the Democratic Party, any 
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p. Illy that could carry the suffrage vote, 
• II that they believed could. They did 
iH'l care for the ideal declaration of the 
'.."■ialist Party on that proposition. 

I want to call attention at this time to 
I danger that exists in the agitation in 
ilir Socialist Party and by Socialists for 
I Ins suffrage movement. I listened more 
iiilcntly to the lady delegate's exposition 
ili.ni I did to the substitute, and tried to 
I'l I her standpoint from what she said. 
I may be dull, I may misunderstand, but 
I ihink she said that in pursuing this agi- 
i.ilion by Socialist officials and Socialist 
niL;anizers we should go into the other 
iilTrage movements and not press the 
Sncialist ideas or position, but simply aid 
III her movements to capture this or that 
•.l;ite for the suffrage movement and sub- 
merge the Socialist propaganda. 

Now, let me call your attention. I get 
ill the information that is published of- 
luially of the British movement and 
ilicir work, I have known by reputa- 
iiiin Mrs. Pankhurst for years and 
\<ars, as one of the most prominent 
'iiicialist women in England in the 
iiffrage movement. It appears that 
lie occupied a similar position in the 
Sucialist movement for the suffrage 
.11 our lady delegates occupy here, and 
iHiw on this floor, and to push the 
iiiffrage movement to success the suf- 
frage movement was carried out of the 
Socialist Party and landed on the plat- 
Inrm of the opposition during the cam- 
|i:iign, and the Socialist idea was abso- 
lutely submerged. Mrs. Pankhurst was 
licre in Chicago a few months ago, and 
lianqueted, mind you, by the women of 
I his city as the representative of the suf- 
fragist movement. (Applause.) Not 
I inly, mind you, does the suffrage move- 
ment bring that kind of submergence of 
I he Socialist proposition, but the same 
kind of success or desire for success 
lirings it in other directions, and the 
Irader of the parliamentary group in the 
l:ist campaign declared that he was not 
pressing the Socialist propaganda in his 
■ ampaign. He was making the fight for 
llic budget, for the other parties that won, 
and now there is a split in Great Britain 
raused by those men who are determined 
In submerge the Socialist proposition and 
make their fight on other subordinate 
Ihings and keep them before the eyes of 
liir working class. 

DEL. CORY (Wash.): It has been 
ihr rule in this congress for the male 
members or delegates to carry on the 
.VI irk of the whole congress, and the 
'.\ nmen have very little voice in this 



movement, and I, as a woman, demand 
that they keep quiet and listen now 
as we have listened for four days. 
The question before the house this 
morning is the report of the Woman's 
Committee. As a woman I cannot 
see why we should countenance any- 
thing that would appear to be af- 
filiating with some other political asso- 
ciation. We have been knocking at the 
doors of all political parties for years past 
for recognition and admission to their 
parties on equal ground. We have asked 
for the right of franchise. It is our 
birthright, and we should not be com- 
pelled to ask this of our party. I as a 
woman cannot see why we should ask for 
this to please us, when the Socialist Party 
has everything in its platform giving us 
the right of franchise and equal rights, 
and we as Socialist women have signed 
that party pledge, cutting loose from all 
other political parties, the Republicans 
and Democrats alike, or any other party, 
and I do not see why we should go over 
to the^ suffragist women and join them. 
We will receive them with open arms at 
any time into the Socialist Party, and ask 
them to come and join and help in this 
movement which is for the emancipation 
of woman, giving her the suffrage with- 
out going to any other party, and for 
that reason I am opposed in every sense 
of the word to anything that would ap- 
pear like going over to another party. I 
am a Socialist woman, and I want the re- 
port of this committee accepted on those 
grounds. 

DEL. CANNON (Ariz.) : I desire to 
speak in opposition to the amendment 
now before the house, and also in oppo- 
sition to the amendment which it is to 
displace. There seems to be an under- 
current feehng here among some dele- 
gates that what is wanted amongst our 
women comrades is a feeling not of class- 
consciousness, but of sex-consciousness. 
I am opposed to any feehng of sex-con- 
sciousness because it is not the duty of 
the Socialists or any part of the Social- 
ists to inoculate our comrades with a 
feeling of sex-consciousness. We are here 
as Socialists, not as men and women, not 
to be inoculated with a sort of sex-con- 
sciousness ; that is what we want to pre- 
vent. There seems to tie a tendency 
throughout almost all of the debates we 
have had upon this floor to stray away 
from the class struggle. Comrade May- 
nard tells us we should use it as a guide- 
post, not as a hitching-post. I am satis- 
fied to use it as a hitching-post, provided 
you hitch it to the class struggle until we 
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do away with the capitalist system. I did 
not catch all of this amendment that was 
offered today, but there was one phrase 
that I did catch, and I think most of us 
heard it, and that phrase is in effect that 
we will ally ourselves with all moral and 
progressive movements for the purpose 
of g-etting woman suffrage or the enfran- 
chisement of women. 

DEL. MAYNARD: I rise to a point 
of order. I said nothing of the kind. 
There is no such phrase in it. I wish to 
have it read. 

The Secretary read Delegate Maynard's 
amendment. 

DEL. CANNON: I wish to retract 
what I said in regard to moral and pro- 
gressive. I misunderstood Comrade 
Maynard when she read it. It says 
"Ardent and persistent." I understood 
her to say "Moral and progressive." 
However, I am still opposed to the 
amendment, and I favor the original draft 
that was presented by Comrade Simons 
last evening. It is short, it is concise, 
it is to the point. We have a clear cut 
statement there in very few words, put 
in such a manner that every one of us 
can understand what is meant by it, and 
this amendment and the one which it dis- 
places is a long statement; we have sen- 
tences some of which are plain enough 
and unqualified enough, and then we have 
other sentences qualifying and disquali- 
fying them, and after we read it over we 
do not know what it means. There is en- 
tirely too much language. We seem to 
be struggling with a vocabulary that we 
must get off on every occasion, instead 
of confining ourselves to concrete state- 
ments of fact upon which we can all stand 
and which we all understand. There is 
a surplusage of words, and we must do 
away with it ; it can be interpreted by 
every different individual that comes to 
talk upon it to mean something" entirely 
different from what the other one saw. 
Therefore, I want a concrete statement. 
The one brought in by Comrade Simons 
is one that everybody can agree to per- 
fectly, and it seems to be gaining favor 
among our women comrades. 

Where is the other policy going to 
land, us? As an illustration, you are all 
familiar with the Industrial Workers of 
the World. I* you are not, you should 
be. Now, they started out upon mag- 
nificent lines, with a magnificent purpose, 
but they made themselves a sect. They 
disconnected themselves from the great 
working class movement, and they put 
themselves in opposition to the members 
of the Federation of Labor, and said, 



"You must work with us or you canii 
stay with us." The result was to stnS 
and wreck the movement. You woml 
that are agitating for sex-consciousn« 
are doing the same with the women con, 
rades. You are going to cut them o(( 
from the Socialist movement, and yoU 
are going to put them up on a pedestil 
with a halo around their heads, and you 
are going to wreck the movement. Wj 
do not want any Anna Morgan to say tO 
us to go out and organize, and then when 
we get the girls and women organized] 
have them told that they must not havs 
anything to do with those awful Social* 
ists. We do not care for Mrs. Belmont'j ^ 
sympathy. It is very cheap notoriety at] 
the expense of the poor devils in New' 
York that have been thrown into court 
and abused in every possible mannerr , 
The little girls on the streets giving fivo 
cents of their meager earnings to help 
that shirtwaist makers' strike have done j 
far more for the working class than allJ 
the Morgans and Belmonts ever intend! 
to do to help you. The proposition toj 
co-operate with the suffragist societies ill 
not for your benefit, but it is to take yoU« 
away from the principles for which yoij 
are contending in the Socialist movement 
(Applause.) 

DEL. MARGUERITE PREVE'i 
(Ohio) : There are many delegates pres'j 
ent this morning that were not preseni 
last evening. There has been a substitute 
offered this morning that maybe manj 
of the delegates did not hear read lasi 
night. In order to clear up the minds of 
those who were not present at the meetl 
ing last evening I desire to read wha^ 
Comrade Simons had to offer in hej 
original report for the Woman's Commit| 
tee. 

(Del. Prevey read the matter referred 
to.) 

DEL. PREVEY: I would like to asli 
the comrades who are offering the sub^ 
stitutes and amendments, what do thej 
want the Socialist Party to do? It waj| 
said on the floor of the hall last evening 
by some of the delegates who are present 
at this Congress that they did not care it 
Mrs. Belmont was connected with the 
suffragist society that they were askinj 
the Socialist Party to co-operate with.) 
Let me call your attention to one thing.! 
The Socialist Party cannot co-operate| 
with the Republican Party or the Demo- 
cratic Party. Why? Because we knowl 
that the Republican and Democratic] 
parties are financed by the capitalist class,] 
and therefore under the domination of] 
the capitalist class. I do not believe thatj 



1 need more than merely mention to So- 
1 lalist women the fundamental proposi- 
liiiii of the Socialist movement, that any 
movement that is financed by a particu- 
l:ir class will be dominated by the mate- 
iial interests of that particular class. 
( Applause.) That is one of the funda- 
mental propositions of the Socialist phi- 
li'sophy. Then I want to say to you that 
il the suffragist movement is financed that 
way, it is very easy to prove that if some 
'iiic is elected through the efforts of that 
Miciety and it comes to some question in 
which Belmont, who furnished the 
linances for the movement, is interested, 
I lie result will be in favor of those for 
whose material interest and at whose di- 
u'ctjon the work of the suffragist society 
IS going to be carried on. We would be 
just as consistent to advocate co-operat- 
ing in electing some trade union man 
nominated by the capitalist class on the 
Republican or Demociiatic ticket as we 
.ne in advocating co-operation with the 
suffragist society. You know, we can 
iipport a trade union man while he may 
be of our class and a member of the 
working class as far as his trade union- 
ism is concerned, but we cannot support 
liim if he is on a party ticket that is 
financed by the class that opposes us. 
Therefore, we must take the stand that 
we cannot support anybody that will not 
support the Socialist Party. That is why 
I am opposed to any co-operation with the 
suffragist society. It would be just as 
consistent to support a labor movement 
launched by the Civic Federation and call 
it a labor party; we would be just as 
consistent to advocate co-operation with 
that as we are in advocating co-operation 
with the woman's suffrage movement. Let 
me call your attention to the fact that 
licfore you adjourn this Congress, you 
may be compelled to pass upon a propo- 
sition of that kind, and do not establish 
a precedent now. Support Comrade Si- 
mons' report. You know the work Com- 
rade Simons has done, which is recog- 
nized everywhere. She has given a clear 
statement of this proposition, and I ask 
you to support Comrade Simons' original 
proposition and the report of the commit- 
Icc as a whole, and vote down all amend- 
ments that are attempted to be tacked on. 
DEL. GOEBEL (N. J.) : We have a 
woman's committee, and there is their re- 
port. They are Socialists, not women or 
men. They come here and make recom- 
nu'iidations, not as men or women, but 
.IS Socialists. I am going to speak as a 
member of the party and not as a man or 
woman. I have often spoken with my 



wife on these matters, so I am talking 
for the family, which is very nice and 
will save trouble when I go home. I have 
said many times that every time you 
scratch an opportunist deep enough you 
find ' an impossiblist. (Applause.) The 
longer I live the more I am impressed 
with the truth of that statement. 

I have heard one of my comrades here 
ridicule the idea of this substitute, while 
yesterday, in the debate upon the question 
of immigration, we were told we must 
follow the Stuttgart resolution. If we 
are to follow the Stuttgart resolution or 
the European Socialists in one matter, 
why not follow it in others? I do not 
pretend to have the close intimate knowl- 
edge of the foreign Socialist movement 
that my Comrades Hillquit and Morgan 
and others may have, but if there is any 
one thing that I do know it is this, that 
we must take a position on certain mat- 
ters in furtherance of other matters 
germane to the interests of the working 
class. If I know anything of the con- 
ditions abroad I know that in certain of 
those countries the working class have 
either no franchise or a very limited 
franchise, and if I know anything of their 
actions there the Socialist Party co- 
operates with any party that will give an 
extension of the franchise to the work- 
ing class and thereby give more power to 
the Socialist working class movement. 
Whether you know it or not, that is the 
proposition here to-day, and I say to the 
comrades who talked about the Stuttgart 
resolution all day yesterday, that if you 
have got any backtjone and meant what 
you said yesterday you will take on this 
matter the same position you did yester- 
day. I am going to be man enough to 
follow the logic of the situation. What 
did the comrade tell us about the I. W. 
W.P He told us that it made itself into 
a sect ; it cut itself adrift from every- 
thing else and as the natural consequence 
it died, and yet in the next breath he 
practically proposes the same thing for 
the Socialist movement. Let us carry on 
the suffrage work entirely inside the 
party. I do not propose for one to give 
these people free sway. I propose to 
follow them up into every place they go 
and preach this class struggle. The same 
thing is involved here that is involved in 
our attitude toward the trade union. Do 
you beheve that we ought to co-operate 
with the trade union? That is the issue, 
whether you know it or not. If you 
believe in it, in that case, then, you believe 
we can co-operate with the women's or- 
ganizations of this country as long as 
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they are committed to no one political 
party allied with the capitalist class. That 
is the issvie here. If you are opposed to 
co-operation with the working class 
movement, whether I. W. W. or the A. F. 
of L. If you are opposed to that, then 
you can consistently oppose this sub- 
stitute. If you are not opposed to that 
you cannot consistently oppose this sub- 
stitute. That is the issue. 

MAY WOOD-SIMONS: I rise to a 
point of information for the delegate. 
He apparently has never read the state- 
ment of the international congress at 
Stuttgart on this point. Will you allow 
me to read it to him? It is just a 
sentence? 

DEL. GOEBEL: I will yield to Com- 
rade Simons. 

MAY WOOD-SIMONS: This is the 
resolution accepted by the Stuttgart Con- 
gress, as formulated by the women 
delegates and submitted to that congress : 
"The Socialist women shall not carry on 
this struggle for equality of right to vote 
in alliance with middle class women 
suffragists, but, in common with the So- 
cialist Party, shall insist upon woman 
suffrage as one of the fundamental and 
most important reforms for the full 
democratization of the political franchise 
in general." 

DEL. GOEBEL: That is good. 

DEL. MORGAN: I should say so. 

DEL. GOEBEL; Will the secretary 
kindly make a note that I said something 
that my friend Morgan approved of? 

DEL. MORGAN: It took a long time 
to get to it though. 

DEL. GOEBEL: It is good for the 
thing that it applies to. I have yet to be 
shown that the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation is a middle class organization. 
There was a day in this country when to 
stand Tip as a woman suffragist was to be 
ostracized. I know that that movement 
has developed along the line of persecu- 
tion to some extent, and the fact that 
Mrs. Belmont or Miss Morgan or some 
one of that sort is coming into that or- 
ganization trying to capture it or to gain 
notoriety is not going to make me lose 
sight of the essential fact. It is made up 
of all women for just one purpose, to 
get the franchise for women. Do we 
believe in universal franchise? I am not 
so much interested in the resolutions of 
the European Socialists as I am in their 
acts. Now, am I right or wrong in say- 
ing that every European Socialist organi- 
zation unites with any other organization 
at times of crisis in seeking to bring 
about a further extension of the franchise 



to the working class? If they do that in 
the case of the men, why shall they not 
do it in the case of the women? If wc 
believe in woman suffrage, if we believe 
it is such an essential thing to the women 
of this country, let us setid out a recom- 
mendation from this congress that will 
not be read either way, that will allow 
this comrade down in New York to say ; 
"We have nothing to do with you ; we 
won't work with you — " 

COM. MALKIEL: That is not true. 

DEL. GOEBEL: Let us say that we 
are going to do with the woman organiza- 
tions of this country precisely what we 
do with the trade unions. Do I love 
Gompers? Hardly. Do I love Mitchell? 
Hardly. Shall I stay out of the ranks 
or organized labor because there is a 
Gompers or a Mitchell at the head of it? 
We did that in the town of Newark. Wc 
fought the trade unions ; and they fought 
us. We said Gompers had them by the 
throat. But we changed our tactics and 
instead of saying Gompers was no good 
we went to the trade unions and said, here 
are some things that we believe in that 
you believe in. You may not accept all 
our views on Socialism, but you believe- 
in free press and free speech. A few 
years ago, in Newark, there was hardly 
a Socialist in the trades council and now 
practically every member is a Socialist 
with a Socialist as chairman of our 
meetings. And I hardly think the class 
struggle has been lost sight of. In fact, 
the old party politicians are running 
around and skirmishing as they have not J 
done for forty years. That shows me that 
we have hit somebody. And what we 
have found true of the trade unions we 
will find true of the woman's suffrage or- 
ganizations. Do you know anything about 
this woman's political movement? I do. 
In my town my wife used to be an officer 
of it, and my wife and I are just close?' 
enough to each other so that we occasion- 
ally talk over things that we are mutually 
interested in. Now, in my town it is 
not a middle class organization. It is 
made up of the girls that live "On the 
Hill" as we call it, , that work in the 
sweat shops along with school teachers 
and that class of women, and if you 
choose to say that that class of women 
shall not be co-operated with, all right, 
but for me I am going to march along 
with any man or wbman who is going my 
way as long as they do not forget the 
thing I am after, or interfere with it, the 
wiping out of the class struggle. 

COM. MALKIEL: I want to say a 
word to Comrade Goebel. When my 
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'I'Mirades come to me and say, "Why do 
vii go to the trade unions, why do you 
■ illy yourself with the woman suffragists?" 

I excuse them because they still have 

I I ry m'uch to learn. They have still very 
I Mile experience in the work of the So- 
I i.ilist movement; but when a member of 
I 111 National Executive Committee gets 
up on- the floor of this congress and 
• ninpares the trade union movement with 
I 111- suffrage movement, I am very sorry 
\"i- his lack of knowledge of that move- 
inrnt or of Socialism. Comrades, we are 
I In- Socialist Party. We are the mouth- 
pirce of the working class and therefore 
M is our duty to go among the working 
1-1. iss, no matter whether they are foolish 
niough to have Mitchell or Gompers at 
llicir head. It is our business to teach 
Mum to get away from Mitchell and 
I .nmpers. But when we co-operate, the 
^Micialist movement with the suffrage 
n,nvcment, what do we dd? Why, we 
c xtend our hand to the other class and 
Miy, "You are all good. It makes no 
ili (Terence whether you live on those who 
ncate all wealth, you happen to be born 
.1 woman and therefore we can work and 
■uffer and starve to help you out. We 
will all get the vote and then we will send 
\(ai to Congress." Now, our recom- 
iiundation offers every Socialist woman a 
1 iKince to work for suffrage. It is clear. 
I don't wish to repeat it, but I will repeat 
two lines of it. "Woman's disfranchise- 
ment being a great factor in aggravating 
her economic dependence, we urge the 
|iarty to take more direct action in the 
matter of woman suffrage, which should, 
liowever, be carried on under party 
supervision and advocated from party 
platforms." Now we urge you to do 
everything in your power for suffrage, 
liecause as long as we have one-half of 
I he human race enslaved, as long as one- 
ludf of the race are powerless to express 
(heir views, this world can never be free. 
We want to do everything in our 
|i(iwer in this direction but we want to 
do it as class conscious Socialists. 
Wc want to do everything we can for 
I he working class. What does this sub- 
si itute say? It does not urge you to do 
any more work for suffrage. It tells us 
we are going to express our pleasure to 
I he others for their work. But what of 
il? Where does the consistency come 
m? We are going to extend our hand 
I" them. We have no objections to their 
working, but let them work in their line 
,ill they want. But let us work in our 
litic. Of course, if the Socialist Party 
jnins with the suffrage movement it will 



strengthen it. They are going to get the 
vote more easily. But is it everything for 
the Socialist to get the vote? Is that the 
ultimate goal of the Socialist? If you 
go out and join with the suffragists and 
then demand their vote, you will go to the 
farmer's wife. I was accused yesterday 
of talking altogether about New York. 
I am not so narrow minded as that. I am 
talking about the working class of the 
United States. In that class I include the 
school teacher ; I include the librarian ; 
I include every wage earning woman ; but 
I also include every woman working in 
the home; the farmer's wife; the wage 
earner's wife; every woman who belongs 
to the working class. Now you will go 
before those women and you say we want 
the vote for all women, and you will tell 
them that these other people, those that 
want limited suffrage in England, you 
will tell them they are the finest people 
in the world. The working women will 
say here, they are very good to us. They 
give us the vote. They will believe they 
are good people. You in the west are 
confronted with a different situation from 
us in the east. You have a better situa- 
tion than we in the east. It won't take 
very long before you will get your vote. 
What will be the result? You yourselves 
have taught your women that these fine 
ladies are the very finest people. Can 
you blame them if they vote for those 
finest people? But suppose you go to the 
women as Socialists all the time and 
you say to them: "You women ought to 
have the vote the same as your sons 
and your husbands and fathers ; we shall 
do a'll we can to help you to get it, but 
. remember when you have got the vote 
you have to use it and it is your duty to 
work hand in hand with the whole work- 
ing class for the final bringing about of 
the Socialist co-operative common- 
wealth." 

Now, Morris Hillquit said last night 
that I apparently came all the way from 
New York to agitate among you com- 
rades. Perhaps there is some truth in 
it. I don't think it hurt some of you 
comrades. He says I should go out and 
talk to the masses. I have talked to the 
masses. If Comrade Hillquil^ and I were 
to compare on the talking to the masses 
that we have done I do not think that I 
should be the loser. But it is just be- 
cause I want to go among the masses, 
and because the masses are dearer to nie 
than the classes that I urge to accept this 
resolution which in a few direct words 
tells you what you ought to do. This 
resolution does not mean that you are 
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l°''°"^''"''y°^l^ehcs within any narrow 
splicre. On the contrary we want you 

nt^.r' "^ ^^"^ ^°''^^- ^° everywhere; 
into_ the palace and the liamlet; but it 
won t do you much good to go into the 
palace and preach Socialism— but you 
want to go everywhere as a Sociahst. 

Our friend Hillquit says it is a good 
thing to go there and work with them in 
h!L'> ^^^' movement. Does Comrade 
liillquit remember that when we went 
and worked with those people and we had 
a demonstration for the striking shirt- 
waist makers, originated by the Social- 
ists, and because we wanted to have 
the world with us, we invited the other 
organizations to work with us in that 
demonstration, and when we came 
^fi ^^^^^^d our list of speakers, and 
we had Comrade Morris Hillquit as 
one of the speakers, that he ha" the 
hardest fight because they said they 
wanted a respectable meeting; tW 
did not want any Socialist agitators? 
And the comrade knows the fight I 

and fo"r*;''^5°''-'^,?'^*'"^f- his cause 
and tor the Socialist cause 

DEL. COHEN (Pa,): I hope that 
whatever conclusion we ^ome to "on It'. 
ZTf if" '"'^"gn.'^e all my comrades as 
just as class-conscious as I am. 

am^'e.rfif •'^' ^""^ Stuttgart resolution, I 
am heartily in accord with that resolution, 
wh ch says we ought not to co-ooerate 
with any middle class movement;'^ as I 
understand it, however, a middle class 
proposition is one that is for the middle 
class, hmited sulTrage, property qualili- 
cations, and so forth. Any prVosit^^n 
that demands equal universal suffrage for 
ah classes IS not a middle class movement 

real tnff '' J° ^^' "^ht d°^" t° the 

real difference between the report of the 
committee and the substitute offered I 
consider the report of the committee is a 
position m advance of what the partv 
would have taken two years ago, and in 
advance of the position that many of our 
members would take for many years ro 
ccme. Many of our comrades believe 
that woman suffrage is none of our busi- 
ness at all. They also believe that trade 
union busmess is none of our business at 
alt. ihey, as a general proposition, will 
be found voting for the report and against 
the substitute. Some of our comrades 
even objected to the Woman's National 
Committee being created. And conse- 
quently,^ when that woman's committee 
comes m and asks to have a meeting 
every month, that is far in advance of the 
old position. It is also advanced in 
asking lis to have in every city strike 



committees to co-operate with such of M 
working class as happen to be engaged! 
the economic struggle in that way m 
want to say that is an advanced position, 
because when the strike of the shirtwaist 
makers occurred in Philadelphia, soma 
of us ^ wanted the Socialist Party to 
estabhsn a committee to co-operate with 
them. We^ were asked to vote it down. 
iNow, that is an advanced position, and 1 
am glad to see it. I believe that, speak- 
ing broadly, what we are entitled to dn 
as individual Socialists we are entitled 
to do as a body. I believe that thin 
woman suffrage question is a workiiia 
class question ; I want to get the suffrage 
even though it may seem to some of my 
comrades who are just as class conscious, 
as 1 am, that we are violating some of 
our principles in doing so. I think wa 
ought to go as a party into the legislative 
tiaJls, m the agitation everywhere to 
support every measure that looks toward 
w_orking class supremacy up to the point 
ot compromising our principles, but there 
we must stop. Some of the comrades 
who think this suffrage question is a 
middle class question, don't they know 
that our comrades all over the world 
when they go into the legislative halls do 
not ask: Ts this a conservative measure, 
1.-! this a liberal measure ?" The only thing 
they ask is: "Is this a working class prop-j 
osition? if It IS, irrespective of where it" 
comes from, we favor it. It it is not a] 
working class proposition, irrespective of' 
the fact that it may even come from a 
member of our own party, we are opposed! 
to It. ^ "I 

This is a question of tactics And I- 
am going to ask you to vote for both the ' 
report of the committee and for this 
amendment, because I beheve as a matter I 
of tactics we should go just as far as we 
consistently can and not do just as little 
as we can in this way,; go just as far as 
we consistently can for every advanced 
movement because it is a working class 
movement and a benefit to our class al- 
ways stopping short of compromising' our 
principles. 

DEL.FACKERT (N. J.) : I am anxious 
to see this congress liew to the line and 
not get into too many entangling alliances. • 
We are liable to ge. mixed up if we do. 
I hope the comrades will bear in mind 
that there is nothing in the obligations 
that we take when we enter the Socialist 
movement that will prevent us as in- 
dividuals from working in any of these • 
movements. As the suffrage movement 
is not now affiliated with any of the old 
parties, and is not controlled by them, 



lliire is nothing to prevent any of our 
Miiiirades from acting as individuals in 
ilir Socialist movement. But I do think 
II would be wrong for us as an organiza- 
iiMM to place ourselves in a position where 
ii might appear that we are seeking help 
I Klin some other organization. This party 
liiiuld lead on every vital question such 
r. (his is. There is no question where we 
■r. a party stand on this. There is simply 
.1 question of how we shall act. 1 am 
Mill in favor of any amendment or any 
■ iilistitutes. I believe we should adopt the 
K port of the committee as it stands. 

DEL. CAREY (Mass.): I rise merely 
Ini the purpose of making a statement of 
l.u-t and then asking for some informa- 
lion. Last year the Woman- Suffrage As- 
■oriation presented a law for woman 
II If rage in the state of Massachusetts, 
|iM>viding for absolute universal suffrage, 
without any property qualifications. The 
Woman Suffrage Association decided to 
.ipproach the subject by dividing the 
w I mien into various groups. Ainong 
I hose groups was a Socialist woman's 
Ki'oup, the intention being that each 
v.roup through its chairman should 
IMesent its position from its own 
.landpoint before, the Legislative Com- 
mittee. The members of the party in 
and around Boston formed the So- 
cialist group, and in common with 
other women who were not Social- 
ists, perhaps, at least some of thein 
were not, and they went to the State 
I louse and the chairman of the So- 
cialist group was Comrade Wentworth, 
who is present now as a delegate from 
Massachusetts, and had in their ranks 
( 'omrade D'Orsay, who is also a delegate 
here. I find the two delegates from 
Massachusetts divided here, and it is for 
I he purpose of asking one question that 
I rise now. Does the report or the sub- 
stitute prevent or advise the co-operation 
I if the Socialist women of Massachusetts 
in such a movement as that? Does it 
prevent them from forming a division in 
I he ranks of the Woman Suffragists when 
they appear before the legislative com- 
mittee and present their case? Does the 
report prevent us from doing what we did 
in that case? If it does, I am against 
such a thing. The Socialist group there 
formed one of the ten groups that 
marched to the state house, and laid their 
case before the committee from their 
various standpoints, and these Socialist 
women were the largest group and came 
into the state house carrying the red flag. 
Now, that ought, of course, to be the text 
for some oratory — 



DEL. MALKIEL: Did the Socialist 
women speak there? 

DEL. CAREY : They did not. 

DEL. MALKIEL: Why did they not 
speak ? 

DEL. CAREY : For the reason that the 
time allotted had been exceeded by the 
previous speakers. But comrade Went- 
worth was permitted afterwards to make 
a very lengthly and very eloquent speech 
to the entire body of women. There was 
one other group that was excluded be- 
cause of the expiration of the time. I 
believe the Socialist women of Massa- 
chusetts did an excellent turn for the So- 
cialist movement by marching to the state 
house in company with the others as they 
did, ^ though they were part of a demon- 
stration that contained many women who 
were not Socialists. It was their place to 
be there and I am against any proposition 
that would prevent the Socialist women 
o^f Massachusetts doing the same thing if 
the occasion should again arise. 

DEL. MALKIEL: A point of order. 
There is nothing in the report that would 
prevent that. 

DEL. CAREY : That is not a point of 
order ; that is not even half a point. The 
situation is this : I am not clear as to the 
meaning of this proposition. I find two 
woman delegates from my state divided 
although they agree in their principles as 
to co-operation in this sort of movement. 
Will somebody kindly inform me? Does 
this original report oppose the women of 
Massachusetts doing again what they did 
in the case I have stated, if they think it 
best to do so? 

Cries of "No. No." 

DEL. CAREY: Does the substitute 
oppose it? 

DEL. MERRICK: The chairman of the 
committee should be given a chance to 
answer. 

DEL. CAREY: I ask the question 
through the chair. We save time when 
we proceed along parliamentary lines. I 
want that information and I think I have 
a right to it. Who can furnish it to me? 
I want harmony in my delegation. 

THE CHAIRMAN : Will the comrade 
from Illinois furnish the information? 

MAY WOOD-SIMONS: There is 
nothing in the report of the Woman's 
Committee as it now stands that would 
prevent any such action on the part of a 
group of Socialist women as the com- 
rade describes as taking place in Massa- 
chusetts. Nothing whatever. 

DEL. MAYNARD : I was sorry to see 
this trouble on the floor of the congress, 
and I was sorry that I offered this sub- 
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stitute, but since this discussion has taken 
place 1 believe the introduction of the 
substitute was desirable because while the 
report may not prevent such action as has 
just been referred to, it does leave the 
way open for any comrade in any local 
to protest whenever there is anything of 
any kind offered that is in any degree in 
conformity with anybody else. And there- 
fore, while we should not go out of our 
way to encourage this sort of thing I 
think it should be clearly allowed. 

COM. DICKINSON (Fla.) (Alt.): 
There is a sex problem that we cannot get 
rid of, and yet at the same time that we 
must get rid of, and this is the only 
national organization in the world that is 
brave enough to wipe out all the history 
that we have made on this point for 
twenty centuries, all man made, and that 
still tells us that we women are made out 
of . one of your ribs. We have got to 
make a new woman out of the other rib 
in order to stand even. 

Now, for the life of me I can't see the 
difference in these propositions ; others 
can. In Arizona, Massachusetts, Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota and Wisconsin, they all went up 
against the suffrage movement last year 
and defeated it. Now, if in any way the 
Socialist Party can associate as a party 
with these movements that are working 
for the ballot for all women without in- 
terfering with our demand for the re- 
moval of the wage system, and for the 
removal of the environment that creates 
the wage problem, we ought to do it. 
But this original report, as I conceive it, 
does not in any way interfere with that. 
If from your point of view, however, it 
does interefere, all right. Biologically, what 
have we to use for judgment? We have 
simply what has come into our eyes and 
ears and noses, through all our senses, 
and been stored up in our brain. We all 
come from different environments from 
childhood up; and that is one reason we 
differ. You give fourteen similar facts to 
fourteen different people, and you will 
likely have fourteen different conclu- 
sions. Each must decide for himself. 
Personally I think the original report 
covers it all; and we need no amend- 
ment whatever. 

DEL. WILSON (Calif.) : Now, com- 
rades, the Socialist Party is at the point 
in this country when it will have to de- 
cide whether it shall be a sect or a political 
party. The moment the Socialist Party 
takes a position, whether it shall be a sect 
speaking beautiful phrases, or a political 
party taking fun«lamental principles and 



applying them in terms of statesmansl 
to practical problems, at that moment 
are confronted with practical questioni 
such as confronted us yesterday, anj 
such as confront us to-day. The question 
here is not the relation of the Socialiit 
Party to women. The question is th6; 
attitude of the party as a whole to womai) 
suffrage, to universal suffrage for women.Ij 
That movement is old and is established |i J 
we were not the pioneers in that move*'! 
ment. We are here in our place tl 
champion the class struggle. We know) 
that we cannot deliver woman until w« 
have delivered the working class. Thati 
is settled and taken for granted here,. 
That is not disputed here. The question, 
is, what shall be our attitude to thill 
question that is hanging right over our] 
heads? I am a member of a Socialist' 
Local; that local is in Berkeley, California. 
I belong to the state movement in Cali- 
fornia that is fighting for universal, 
suffrage for women, an activity that haij 
been in that state for thirty or fort] 
years, and is now reaching a very acut( 
stage. I have asked the chairman of thifj 
committee if, under the original report, 
can work for woman suffrage with this] 
suffrage association. She says I may ai 
an individual. Then I asked : May mjf^ 
local do so? Now I would like to hav(>] 
this matter cleared up. We want to worl 
freely in our state organization and ii 
our locals. We want to work consti' 
tutionally. We don't want to be boundj 
But if we are bound we want to kno' 
that we are bound. I am ready to submil 
to the party discipline, whatever it ma; 
be. The original report says : "Actioi 
should be carried on under party super< 
vision, and advocated from party platJ 
forms." Does this mean that in oi 
agitation as individuals, as locals and ai 
a state organization we shall carry on oui 
agitation only under party supervisioi 
and from the party platforms? I hopi 
the chairman will answer that questioi 
when she sijms up. 

Comrade Carey says ten groups ol 
women went to the state legislature o: 
Massachusetts, and a Socialist grou] 
went with them. One group of womei 
is going to the state legislature of Cali- 
fornia ; shall our Socialist women go with' 
them? Shall they stay at home? Ifj 
they go with them, shall they speak with' 
them? Shall they be permitted to stand, 
on the same platform with them? Shall' 
I speak for them on the same platform 
where somebody else speaks who is not a 
Socialist? The women of San Francisco 
have canvassed that whole city from door 



I" door, and they have gathered a vast 
li I of names of women; that was done 
iiniU'r the administration of one group of 
vviiinen. Our Socialist women co-operated 
wilh the other women of San Francisco 
In do that. Was that right? Shall the 
'"nialist women of California refuse to 
ill' that? Or shall they get up a separate 
Ir I and let the others get up a separate 
lr,l? 

Now, when we. go back to our locals we 
i.Mi't go with a phrase; it is ridiculous. 
Si'cialism means the social ownership of 
llu' means of production and distribution 
.Hid of exchange; and it means its demo- 
ir.itic management. That is what you 
li;ive got; and that is all you have got. 
riic rank and file of the Socialist Party 
.III' ready to move; they want to do some- 
lliing; they are ready to move and the 
I. ink and file of the Socialist Party are 
('I ling to move. We are ready to move 
.111(1 you won't let us move. I am willing 
ii' have my mouth sewed up. I am willing 
III submit to the party discipline; I will 
1 1 V to be a good soldier in the Socialist 
iiiniy; you can silence me; you can hold 
NIC : you can chain me; you can fill my 
mouth with beautiful phrases and say: 
Repeat them. But our comrades of the 
I. ink and file are chafing at the inaction; 
1 1 icy are looking' for a lead. The move- 
ment all over the country is calling for 
.iction. Will you lead or will yon pursue ? 
We want the class struggle, Comrade 
M alkiel ; we will never cease to fight for 
il. We want to fight for the working 
class women; and we will never desert 
I hem. But simply because a few women 
whom I will not mention — they have re- 
ceived undue notoriety here this morn- 
ing — have gone into the movement, and 
have been written up by the capitalistic 
newspapers — is that any reason why we 
should be indifferent to the struggle of 
I he great mass of the women of America 
for universal suffrage? I say, no. A 
lliousand times no. There are tens of 
lliousands of women in the United States 
who have never heard of the SociaHst 
movement. But they are for woman 
suffrage. And they will be with us yet. 
They belong to us. It is for us to give 
I hem a lead. As that report stands, now, 
if it does not mean the same as the sub- 
stitute I am opposed to it. I don't want 
In work in this movement as an individual. 
I want to work as a Socialist. I want to 
K'o as a member of the Socialist Party. I 
want to go as a member of the state or- 
ganization of California. I want to go 
if there is a national congress of that 
movement and speak ; and if you silence 



me and if you tie me, I will submit. I 
and my comrades will sweat under the 
collar ; we are waiting for powerful, 
legitimate, consistent, statesmanlike action 
and leadership; not simply the mouthing 
of phrases. I ask you to vote for this 
substitute if it does not conflict with the 
fundamental principles of the class 
struggle, and I believe it does not. 

DEL. BRANSTETTER (Okla.) : This 
is a matter of the tactics of one organi- 
zation, a national organization, in dealing 
with another national organization. Now 
the American Woman's Suffrage Associa- 
tion is an organization working for the 
ballot for women. I say that organiza- 
tion is not a middle class organization. 
I know that organization is composed of 
women of all classes. I know that they 
are simply united on this one issue : the 
ballot for the women of America. The 
Socialist Party has pledged itself to work 
for the emancipation of women. Now, the 
sane thing for this organization to do is 
to take action on this matter that is 
consistent with its action on other im- 
mediate demands. When the question of 
free speech came up, we stated that the 
Socialist Party was in hearty sympathy 
with the I. W. W. in that fight because 
they were fighting for one of the funda- 
mentals of the Socialist belief, free speech. 
The Socialist Party said : "We don't care 
whether you want political action or not ; 
we are with you in this fight. We are 
with you in the thing which you want, 
which is for the interest of the working 
class." We co-operated with the or- 
ganization. When the question of the 
Russian and Mexican refuges carne up, 
the leaders in our organization became 
officials in the relief organization. That 
organization was non-political ; composed 
of men and women of all parties, of all 
races, of all creeds. We took that stand, 
because the thing they were fighting for 
was for the interest of the working class. 
We co-operated with that organization. I 
hope that when you vote upon this 
question, which is of great importance to 
our movement at this time, that you will 
decide intelligently. I hope you will not 
be influenced by mere oratory. Strip the 
points of all sentiment and oratory and 
decide them intelligently. It is a matter 
of obliterating class lines for the purpose 
of working for the thing that the work- 
ing class wants now. Bear these things 
in mind and vote for Mrs. Maynard's 
substitute. 

DEL. ESTHER LAUKKI (Minn.) : If 
delegates are going to stand before a 
Socialist congress and say that we are in 
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this_ fight for a sex and not for a class 
I think that is something we ought not to 
stand for. I tell you whether Mrs. Bel- 
mont or Hetty Green get the ballot or 
not they will get what they want through 
the capitalist men. 

^ Now, is .this woman suffrage associa- 
tion a political movement, or is it a class 
movement, or what is it ? I have studied 
the proceedings of their last convention 
and they show that they are opposed to 
Socialism. You will find it announced 
that the suffrage movement has made a 
great gain in the last year ; it has gained 
the vote for women who pay taxes in 
Michigan to vote on tax questions. They 
proclaim that they are for universal 
suffrage, but they are willing to take a 
limited suffrage. If they are willing to 
accept that, we Socialists have nothing 
to do with them. If we really think this 
is for the benefit of the workers, all right; 
let us fight for it. But so far as I have 
studied the thing I cannot see any benefit 
in it. Some of the com'rades have said 
here that in Europe the Socialist or- 
ganizations have fought with the capital- 
ists when it was something in favor of 
the working class. What has been the 
attitude of the English Socialists toward 
their suffrage association? They said 
they did not want to have anything to 
do with them. And in Finland we tried 
to smooth it down. But we found that 
in the end the capitalist wdmen had 
nothing for us. We women and men of 
the Socialist movement want to get the 
women to understand that it is a class 
and not a sex problem. Don't let the 
capitalist women come and agitate with 
our help among our women. Now, if we 
are going to tell our women that they 
can join this suffrage association, it is all 
right. But, if you accept this substitute, 
it will put the responsibility on every 
local in every state to urge their women 
to join the suffrage association. That is 
plainly in the amendment as I see it. 
Read this original report : "Resolved, That 
the Socialist Party demands equal suf- 
frage, regardless of sex, color or race, 
and pledges itself to work, advocate and 
agitate for it." What else do you want? 
That places us where, if it is brought up 
in the legislature, we Socialists have the 
right to stand there as representatives of 
the Socialist Party and ask for it. If 
they think it is better to mix up their 
speeches with ours, that is all right. But 
if they see there is no benefit, they will 
not. 

Now, I believe in the materialistic con- 
ception. A woman is an animal as well 



as a man. If you say that woman il 
more social than man let us go back to tht 
savage. Is she social when she protecljl 
her infant from another woman? Is shf 
social when she is protecting her tribe? 
If another tribe comes against hers, sh« 
will kill. Is there any more social instinct 
in a woman than in a man? It is the 
class behind it and not the social instinct. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The chair wishes 
to announce that Comrade Berger has 
announced that when he gets the floor he 
will move the previous question. 

Delegate Strebel made the point of 
order that inasmuch as the chairman had 
taken a list of names and had been rec- 
ognizing speakers from that list it would 
not be fair to cut off the debate, and that, 
if any list was kept, an opportunity should 
be given all delegates to place their names 
on the list. 

The chairman ruled the point not well 
taken, as he was taking no formal list, 
but simply keeping himself informed for 
his own purposes of those who rose and 
tried to get the floor. 

A DELEGATE: Will the previous 
question shut off debate? 

DEL. BERGER: Yes.' We have de- 
bated this question all last night and all 
this morning and we have about fifty 
other subjects to take up. The reporters 
for the majority report and the mover 
of the substitute will have their speeches! 
anyway. 

DEL. LENA MORROW LEWIS: 
When it comes to a Socialist convention, 
with rare exceptions the sex or class ' 
hnes are obliterated. We work in the So- 
cialist party not as men working against j 
women, nor as women working against j 
men ; bvit as human beings. When we . 
go into the world outside and take part 
in political and social activities, we are 
confronted with the fact that women with 
the exception of four states in the west 
are disfranchised, and we cannot blind 
ourselves to the fact that as a sex, the 
women of New York, of Massachusetts 
and of Illinois have no vote. Therefore, 
as women seeking enfranchisement they 
stand together as women on this one 
point. 

It has been charged here to-day that 
this suffrage association is a political or- 
ganization. The woman's suffrage asso- 
ciation is not a political party. Political 
parties have definite programmes, and 
stand for specific political ends and are 
always affected by class interests. The 
woman's suffrage association does not put 
a political party in the field standing for 
class interests. And when the argument 
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I presented, that because, when the Bel- 
iiH lilts and the Harrimans and the Hills 
pill up money for the Democratic and 
Kipublican parties, they are helping to 
|H rpetuate those parties that stand for 
ilir present system, therefore the same 
.Hi;nment applies to the women who have 
liilped to finance the sufifrage movement, 
iii.it argument is not well founded, be- 
■ ■iiise they are helping to place in the 
li:inds of the working women of the 
"iiintry the weapon with which they will 
' ii<l the present system. The Woman's 
•iilfrage Association stands for the un- 
limited, unqualified ballot for women. 
\iiy man, therefore, who helps that as- 
■ Kiation, is helping to put an end to the 
imsent social system. But if ever the 
lime comes when that association shall 
■land for a limited suffrage then we can- 
ii"l unite with them; we cannot co-operate 
"ilh them. When it came in Illinois to 
I Ik- point where the association had a 

I li.mce to come out and perhaps get a 
limited suffrage the state president for 
Illinois said: "No; we stand for the un- 
limited suffrage and not for any half 
In.-if; or even a slice. We want all that 
»(■ stand for, and shall fight until we get 

II " 

111 Oklahoma the Democratic party said 
I" Ihe suffrage association: "You can have 
iliis measure go through provided you 
will stand with us on the grandfather 
I hmse. Now, the grandfather clause I 
will explain for the benefit of those of 
\nn who never heard of it. The idea is 
Ibis: That a man or woman cannot vote 

III Oklahoma unless their grandfather 
WAS a voter. That virtually disfranchises 
ilir entire colored race. The sufifrage as- 
.<K-iation, through its national rep- 
iisentative who had been sent to Okla- 
li'ima, said to the women there: "I don't 
Iviinw where you stand, but if you stand 
I'lr this grandfather clause I quit the 
•I ■lie of Oklahoma; the National Asso- 

I lalion will withdraw its support and we 
li.ill have nothing to do with you. And 
ilic women of the Woman's Suffrage As- 
Mitiation of Oklahoma every last one of 
llicin stood against that grandfather 
1 l.inse. 

■So long as this movement is non- 
|i:i|-|isan; so long as it stands for un- 
Iniiited, unqualified suffrage, we ought to 
I" nperate with it. And just in proportion 
.1'. we get the ballot for the working 
"Mincin will they begin to take a greater 
iiii'l greater interest and part in the fight 
l"i llic triumph of the working class. 

So, comrades, we have everything to 
f'.iin l)y co-operation so long as that co- 



operation does _ not conflict with our 
fundamental principles, and so long as 
we can win the weapon by which we are 
going to be able to abolish for ever this 
system. 

Delegate Berger here moved the 
previous question. 

The point of order was made that the 
previous question would shut off the re- 
porters and chairman of the committee. 
The chairman ruled that it would, but 
was overruled on appeal, 

THE CHAIRMAN: The chairman, of 
the committee has the floor to close the 
debate. 

DEL. MAY WOOD-SIMONS: First 
of all I want to take up the report of 
this woman's committee and tell you what 
it really does mean. You have heard it 
twice and I will not read it to you again. 
If^ I am to interpret this report, it means 
this, and it was so understood by the 
committee: If you are in the midst of a 
fight, as Comrade Stitt Wilson says, for 
the suffrage in California, it does not bar 
you Socialists from taking part in any 
public meeting; or prevent you from 
sending a representation to take part in 
a legislative demonstration. Nothing of 
the sort. Comrade Carey asks, would it 
not shut off such activities as they have 
had in Massachusettts? Not at all. It 
simply means that we do wish the So- 
cialist movement to carry on the agitation 
for the suffrage— not as Comrade Hill- 
quit's resolution would do, shift it more 
over to the suffrage association and leave 
the Socialist Party rather apart from it; 
not at all. We want the Socialist move- 
ment engaged in this; but when con- 
ditions are as they are in perhaps three- 
quarters of the states to-day, where no 
particular bill is before the legislature, ' 
when no crisis has been reached, then we 
want our Socialist women to be working 
to build up the Socialist Party; and at the 
same time in building up the Socialist 
Party, making just so many Socialists. 
Every time you make a Socialist you 
make a suffragist. 

I am not one who necessarily bows 
down to the Stuttgart resolutions, but 
Comrade Hillquit, who presents this re- 
port on woman's activities, was one of the 
delegates who voted for it at the Stutt- 
gart conference. Now, I have read to you 
this morning what the resolution stands 
for— the Stuttgart resolution. Comrade 
Cohen has made the point that the Stutt- 
gart resolution says that we shall not 
work^ with other suffrage associations. I 
take it that the resolution means continu- 
uous day to day work; and the resolution ' 
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does not make any mention of limited 
suffrage. If it had done so we should 
have been in an entirely different position. 
Now, this report does not shut you off 
from speaking as individuals on any 
suffrage platform. I must disagree with 
Comrade Hillquit, when he says that what 
we may do as individuals we may do as 
a party. It is not quite true. Some of 
us might wish to belong to the Anti- 
Vaccination League or the Anti-Vivi- 
section League, but we would not ask the 
party to commit itself on those propo- 
sitions. 

We have in this country a situation very 
similar to that in Europe. We must work 
for suffrage in different states. We 
leave that matter entirely out of our re- 
port. It was discussed ,at great length 
by the committee, but we believed that the 
brief statement that we have made covered 
all the points ; and with the interpretation 
that I have given, I believe it does. Now, 
in Oregon, I am told that there is a bill 
pending for limited suffrage on a property 
quahfication for women. We could not 
co-operate there. We have had exactly 
the same situation in Illinois. So, when 
Comrade Hillquit says that the National 
Association stands for universal suffrage 
that may be true, but in the states there 
is a certain autonomy in the suffrage 
movement, and in one state women may 
decide to work for a limited suffrage ; 
and vmder those conditions we cannot 
co-operate with them. Here, in Illinois, 
we have been repeatedly asked to go out 
and support individual Democrats or 
Republicans who would pledge themselves 
to work for suffrage in Congress. We 
cannot do that. When are we to be with 
and when are we to be against this 
chameleon like suffrage movement? The 
Socialist must decide, the Socialist Party 
must decide in the different localities. 
Therefore we have left that question en- 
tirely out of this report, trusting that the 
Socialists- in their respective localities 
would be clear enough when it came to 
any question of action. 

I want to point out this, however. It 
is said that the National Suffrage Asso- 
ciation never stands for anything but un- 
unlimited suffrage. I hold in my hand 
the report of the forty-first convention, 
and in this report under this introduction 
it says: "During the year 1908 our cause 
won four solid victories ;" mark the 
words — "four solid victories; Michigan 
gave the tax paying women a vote on 
questions of local taxation ; Denmark 
gave the women who are taxpayers or 
the wives of tax payers a vote for the 
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office of member of Parliament." I 
that matter before the National Cori' 
vention of the Woman's Suffrage Asso- ^ 
ciation when it met in Chicago ; I took 
that before the resolutions committed 
personally and asked them to condemn « 
the action taken ^ by the Supreme Court 
on the Moyer-Haywood-Pettilx>ne case,: 
and they were passing resolutions off 
various subjects; but they refused to en^ 
tertain the resolution, refused even tn 
allow it to go on the floor, and no So' 
cialist woman served on any committee, 
or spoke before that convention. 

We cannot speak of the class struggle 
from the platform of the suffrage asso- 
ciation. You cannot wipe away the class 
struggle among women and say it is ju.st 
a beautiful sisterhood. There is a struggle 
there as much as there is among the men, 
While I will work for the ballot, I havd'j 
behind me a pohtical party that haSj 
pledged itself, and I don't propose aji 
Comrade Hillquit would do, to shift it 
off the shoulders of the Socialist Party? 
and on to the shoulders of the Suilraga] 
Association. I have back of me a politicati 
party that is willing to fight with me irf' 
this struggle. Our Comrade Hillquit 
asked us last night where should we gO? 
to get our material? Why are we work' 
■ng for suffrage in our own Uttle group, 
when we arc all suffragists already? Bu' 
I want to say that if we want the work' 
ing women, and I take it we do, if wi 
wish them to come to a realization o! 
their real class interests, we shall not d' 
it by talking Socialism to them alone. _Ii 
is just about as easy to make a Socialii 
as it is a suffragist. In the state o: 
Colorado the women have the ballot^ ani 
there they are making just as hi; 
struggle to get the women to understam 
Socialism, so that they can use theil 
ballot inteUigently, as is being made elsi 
where to get the ballot for the women 

One more thing. We have ahead' 
done all of the things that Comrade Stit] 
Wilson asked if he might be permitted b 
do. We, as a committee, collected OV' 
four thousand petitions and sent thei 
down to Washington — suffrage petition 
We did this as members of the Socialisj 
Party. We stamped at the head of eac! 
one: "Collected by the members of thi 
Socialist Party." And that showing rf 
names collected by the Socialist womei 
of the country was one of the most rei 
markable things at that conferenci 
Comrade Spargo, speaking of Comradi 
Work's report, said we did not intend ti 
become the tail of some anti-vaccinatio; 
or some other anti league. Neither d 



« ' wish to become the tail of the Suffrage 
uv.uciation. I ask the Socialist women 

' I ask the Socialist men to fight to 

|iil:nn political equality, but don't do it 
■I. I he tail of some organization, don't 
ilw.iys drag along at the end of some- 
iliiiig else. But let us lead in this matter. 
Ml all we dissipate our energies build- 
er, lip an outside organization? You say 
1 1 1.1 1 in Europe the party co-operates 
Willi any party when the crisis comes 
Well and good. But they don't spend 
Hi.ir energies in building up those or- 
iMiiizations first. They co-operate with 
III' HI in the crises; we do the same. The 
« Hiking woman has only a certain 
iiiinuntof energy to expend; if she 
("lids it in the suffrage movement, she 
"ill not spend it in the Socialist move- 
"Hiit. While I want the ballot, I don't 
^ider that the great thing; I am fight- 
in r, for that as a means to a greater thing. 
1 1 we spend all our time in building up a 
ii II rage movement, then when we have 



obtamed the ballot we shall have to be- 
gin all over again to educate the woman 
to use that ballot intelligently. 

I ask you to vote for the report as it 
stands. It does not tie your hands in any 
way whatever. It leaves you the oppor- 
tunity_ to work in your own individual 
localities as the situation may seem to de- 
mand. But it does not allow the impression 
to go out that we, as Sociahsts, recom- 
mend that we should go along in this work 
in co-operation with the suffrage associa- 
tions. I know of one woman in our Chi- 
cago local, who has brought in thirteen 
new Socialists in the past six weeks, and 
that means thirteen new " suffragists, if 
you please. 

I ask you to vote for the report as it 
stands. 

Upon a division the amendment of 
Delegate Maynard was defeated. 

The report was then adopted as read. 
Adjourned until 2:30 P. M. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 



( hairman Willert called the Congress 
I" order at two o'clock P. M., and an- 

need that the next order of business 

nniild be the report of the special com- 
iiiillce elected on the Organization report. 

I >elegate Work made the point that the 
irport of the Woman's Committee had 
II' il yet been completely acted upon. 

The Chairman held that the entire re- 
in iil of the committee had been before 
iti>- Congress, and that the next business 
III order would be the election of a 
Wnman's Committee of seven members. 



1 LECTION 



OF WOMAN'S 
MITTEE. 



COM- 



The following nominations were made 
11'. members of the Woman's Committee: 
I Stitt Wilson (Calif.), Mila Tupper 
Mnynard (Colo.), May Wood-Simons 
(111.), Winnie E. Branstetter (Okla.), 
< :i inline A. Lowe (Kans.), Lena Morrow 
l.rvvis (Cal.), Theresa Malkiel (N. Y.), 
Miuid Thompson (Mich.), Ella Reeve 
lllnor (Conn.), Elizabeth H. Thomas 
(Wis.), Esther Laukki (Minn.), Mar- 
Miiriite Prevey (Ohio), Anna Maley 
(Minn.), Mary E. Garbut (Cahf.) The 
inline of J. Stitt Wilson was withdrawn, 
iilsii the names of Anna Maley, and Ella 
Krive Bloor. 

riiereupon the regular order of busi- 
lirss was resumed after the tellers had 
iiillccted the ballots and retired to count 
llicin. 



The Chairman called for the report of 
the special committee on Oragnization. 
Delegate Berger announced that the com- 
mittee was not yet ready to report. 

THE CHAIRMAN : The next thing in 
order would be the report of the com- 
mittee on the Agricultural projblem. 

DEL. M'DERMOTT (Mont.) : I 
move that the Committee on Immigration 
be continued until the next National 
Conventio n or Congress, and that it 
study along the same line laid down by 
the previous convention, and that it in- 
clude in its repoi-t what bearing un- 
restricted immigration would be apt to 
have on the international Socialist move- 
ment of the world. 

(No second.) 

AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM. 

THE CHAIRMAN : The next thing in 
order would be the report of the com- 
mittee on Agricultural problems. 

Delegate A. M. Simons, on behalf of 
the committee, presented the report on 
the agricultural question. During the 
reading of the report Delegate Simons 
made the following remarks : 

DEL. SIMONS: The committee has 
placed in there the farmers' program of 
Oklahoma, because that is, as far as I 
know, the first farmers' program worked 
out in any state organization, and I feel 
very certain that the other members of 
the committee agree with me that the 
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delegates ought to have that before them, have been made here are largely to shot 

r^^^:Z!'tX'!.;J^^^^'^:i *« -^-^ -f ^-^ *- -e necessary I, 

with the members of the committee on ^ ^""^^P °* ^'^^ farmers program. Th«H 

the farmers' question. We do not en- ¥^ S'^*^^* changes takmg place in soiW 

dorse that in all places, nor do we con- '^"^^ °* agriculture, but so far as I M 

demn it everywhere. I have not read concerned, and so far as a majority of tM 

over Comrade Lee's recommendations at mernbers of the committee are concernoft 

the close. Those were received separately ^^ frankly admitted that we did not kno« 

We did not work together by mail very T'^^^ position we were going to take M 

successfully. It was rather slow work. "'=''" ^'^ ™ere going to handle it. 

Now I will read our suggestions for the Whereupon the reading of the repoll 

farmers program. I just want to preface of the committee was completed Thl 

that by saying that the statements that report is as follows- 



REPORT OF FARMERS' COMMITTEE 



I 



the 



Althougli the first draft of this report was submitted to the full committee ukIl 
.-^ present draft was rewritten largely to meet suggestions made by various monM' 
bers, yet, because there has not been sufficient time to permit a second revision by 
the entire committee, no one save myself can be held strictly responsible for till 
matter it contains. — 

Comrade Algernon Lee also submitted a suggestion towards a report, and silll 
there is no opportunity for revision or discussion his matter is also submitted aboV 
nis name. 

Fraternally, 

(Signed) A. M. SIMONS, 

Chairman Farmers' Committee. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FARMERS' COMMITTEE. 

Unfortunately this report must necessarily be issued before the census of 19] 
IS completed. Its conclusions must therefore be based largely on observations | 
general tendencies and not upon statistical data. ' 

The most striking thing about agriculture at the present moment is that it ) 
just entering a new stage. The changes during the past few years have been greatll 
than m many previous centuries. This change is seen not alone in improved fart 
maohmery, although this has played its part. The old extensive system of sinflfl 
crop farming has almost disappeared. This change carries with it the theory bas(1 
upon t;he idea that specialized cultivation of large areas would increase until thl 
large farms would swallow up the smaller ones. It is time for Socialists to cofl- 
pietely abandon this theory. Fifty years of the most rapid agricultural evolutloi 
has produced no sign of any tendency in the direction of such a form of conoentrfc 
tion. Farms at the present time are probably smaller per unit of area than evffl 
before. This does not mean that concentration has passed farming by, but onlf 
that It has taken on a different form from what Socailists of fifty years ago expecta] 

The basic feature of the new farming is found in the fact that the farm is M 
coming an agricultural factory. In- all lines of industry the great obstacles to ooJ 
centration have been found in the uncertainties of the trade and the impossibilitf 
of continuous operation. So long as farming was dependent upon the caprices ( 
soil, weather, insects and individual skill, it could never be sufficiently standardirt 
to enable it to follow the course of factory industry. 

Progress in all lines of industry consists largely in substituting certainty fa 
chance. This process is now going on very rapidly in agriculture. The new farffl 
mg IS very little dependent upon heat or cold or water of nature. All these cttlj 
now be supplied artificially, and the introduction of certain and complete contrj 
renders the new methods more economical than the free supply of nature. I 

The soil, once largely the most important element, has ceased to be of any grel 
importance. Soil can now be manufactured, almost to order, and the land furnish* 
little more than a location. It is now a part of the capital of the farmer, and n« 
always even of the fixed capital. 

This control of the soil depends largely upon the use of artificial fertilizers, aj 
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i.'ic again we seem to be entering upon a new era. While upon most farms the, 
i(ir,-il masss of fertilizing material is still produced on the farm itself, and the use 
'I cu^rtain crops for fertilizing purposes is being highly developed, yet the great 

ce of supply is becoming controlled by phosphate and nitrate trusts, and the 

ii'mI. important element, nitrogen, is now being produced mechanically by electric 
I'liiiits. Another important source is the Beef Trust, through their utilization of 
In |ii'oducts. 

The whole irrigation movement is but a part of this change. Wherever water 
I'l Miipplied artificially, the price of the land Is so bigh that it is profitable to practi- 
c'lilly re-make the soil, if it is not satisfactory. 

On the mechanical side, recent changes have tended to develop this same tend- 
I iiry. The production of artificial heat requires a large capital. New standards 
i.l liurity in dairy products are requiring greater expense and more factory-like or- 
iNinization of the industry. 

Another influence working in the same direction is seen in the specialization of 
I II nil animals. These are now highly perfected meat producing machines. Almost 
■iiiv agricultural college can furnish a formula giving the exact amount of beef or 
liiiili that will be produced from feeding a certain amount of food to certain breeds 
ill' animals. . . 

The substitution of other sources of power than that of animals, furthers the 
lino line of progress. So long as any industry is dependent on animal power, it 
III never attain the factory stage. The use of the gasoline engine promises to have 
liir reaching effect. It furnishes the power which, for the particular purpose of 
limning, is much more suitable than steam. The portability, simplicity and cheap- 
"•vis of this power make possible its application in many places where steam could 
ii''\cr be used. 

These mechanical changes are having the same effect in farming that they have 
III rvery line of industry. Concentration, while it does not follow the lines at first 
ispccted, now promises to follow the parallel line with industrial evolution much 
iiMiii! closely. AH the changes that have been mentioned greatly increase the amount 
III' capital required for the farm unit. 

This tendency is further accelerated by the constant and rapid increase in the 
|inc,e of land, even as a location. This increase is made more rapid by the disappear- 

•-<! of the world frontier. Free land is now a thing of the past, save in the most 

ii'iiiote corners of the earth. This has been accompanied by a vast increase of urban 
|iii|>ulation, thus adding still more to the demand for farm products, relative to the 
iiiiiidier of farmers. 

The farm, when transformed into a factory, requires large investments of capital 
III many directions. Almost any acre of a modern, intemsively cultivated market? 
iMirden requires more capital than was demanded by the even larger farms of a gen- 

II III ion ago. 

Even the remnant of so-called free land now open requires large capital for its 
lml^ The day when penniless pioneers pressed out to the edge of civilization, there 

III create a farming unit, owned by each one individually, has passed. All the new 
jiriijects for farmers require a capital such as is possessed by few farmers or wage 
liiliorers; consequently the present "Back to the Land" movement is largely one of 
mii.'Ul capitalists. Indeed, the amount required would not be considered small among 
I'll |iitalists of fifty years ago. 

This rise in the price of land is transforming the coming generation of farmers 
lull) a race of renters. There is little possibility for resourceless workers to become 
I'lirin owners. Here, again, the absence of recent statistics makes any definite state- 
ment impossible. A straw that suggests the course of events is found in the fact 
Unit the population of Iowa, almost the foremost agricultural state in the Union, is 
Hi II only state showing an absolute decline in population during the last ten years. 
Till' state census, taken in 1905, showed this, and the preliminary estimates issued 
li.v the United States confirm the fact and show that the movement is of long dura- 
lliin. The local authorities agree that this, is due to an increase in the size of -the 
fii nn unit, a growth in the amount of capital required per farm, due to the rising 
prico of land and the consequent emigration to Canada. 

Thus this stage upon which we appear to be just entering presents all the phe- 
iHiiiiena made familiar in the competitive stage of the factory industry. It would 
III lis appear to be a stage immediately preceding the entrance of great capital and 
llir Trust into farming. 
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Along with this change is coming the change in the position of the farm labSI 
iis distinct from the farm owner. We are beginning to see the same organizationi 
industry that has long prevailed in the factory. Trained superintendents are belL 
turned out of the Agricultural Colleges, and these are becoming the employers of 
unskilled men recruited from the city. As yet, this development ha>s. not proceed*! 
far enough to present any practical questions for solution. Few things, howevoh, 
are more striking than the great extension of agricultural education. The nation, 
state, and in a great many cases smaller political divisions, are comstautly extending 
their activities in this direction. 

These things are largely of the future. Little more than their beginnings nri 
with us today. The industry of agriculture is not yet a factory industry, and tb( 
majority of the farmers are not yet in a, position to accept the factory psychology, 
Yet, because they are moving in that direction they can be appealed to with Sooilll. 
ist philosophy much more effectively than before such tendencies were visible. Moro- 
over, it is of the greatest importance that the Socialists should themselves be familial 
with these new phases if the problems of the farmer are to be met in the Sociall^ 
program. ^H 

One thing should be well understood, in addition to the fact that the old ideM 
of bonanza farms swallowing all others is not true, and that is that the SoeialiHtl 
of the world are unanimously agreed that no Socialist party proposes the immediatj 
expropriation of the farm owner who is cultivating his own farm. Every Europott|; 
Socialist platform that mentions this subject agrees upon this point. 

At the same time it is not for the Socialist party to guarantee the private owilf. 
ership of any productive property. The laws of evolution forbid any such guarantsl^ 
save so far as it applies to the products of the laborer. So long as tools are usou 
merely by individual handicraftsmen they present no problem of ownership whiolH 
the Socialist is compelled to solve. The same is true of land. Collective ownershlnS 
is urged by the Socialist, not aa an end in itself, not as a part of a utopiau schem*?! 
but as means of preventing exploitation, and wherever individual ownership is all 
agency of exploitation, then such ownership is opposed by Socialism. 

One of the most encouraging phases of recent evolution is the closer relationshl] 
arising between farmers and wage-workers. This was inevitable, as they founi 
themselves confronted by the same enemy. 

This mutual approach is seen, not alone in the overtures being made to establiil 
direct connection between organizations of farmers and of wage workers. This 1| 
itself is but an expression of the increasing identity of interest of the members 
these organizations. 

It is no longer a question of what the Socialists will do for, or to the farmorlj 
It is doubtful if the question was ever properly stated in this maimer. SociaUsti 
least of all, can afford to come forward as saviors of other social classes. Thi 
farmers, however, are now definitely moving for themselves. They are moving 1| 
great masses and with fairly definite aims. They are going to have a voice in di 
termining the tactics of any working class movement. At the same time it is we, 
for both farmers and wage workers to bear in mind that the latter are the advani 
guard in the class struggle, that they are the peculiar product of capitalism, and thi 
in every country they have played the part of pathfinders on the road to social revi 
lution. 

It is therefore of the greatest significance that within the last few years th( 
farmers have shown a striking tendency to adopt the tactics that have proven sui 
cessful in the fight of the wage workers. The tactics of the leading farmers' organ] 
zations of today are strikingly different from those of a generation ago. The methl 
ods pursued by the Farmers' Alliance and the Grange during the '80 's are hardlj 
suggested today in the councils of the American Society of Equity and the Parmer* 
Union. 

The farmers' organizations of today seek by means of "controlled marketing 
to determine the price of their product by methods familiar in the trade union worlt, 
Moreover, they are looking to direct co-operation with the unions in carrjring oiS 
those^ methods. In so far as it is possible to do so without compromising SocialU 
principles, it is absolutely essential that the Socialist party work from the beginnin] 
in close co-operation with the efforts of the farmers to resist exploitation. We mui 
not repeat the mistake which was made in the early days of the Socialist moveme; 
of this country in our relations with the trades unions. 

When it comes to outlining definite steps to be taken by the Socialist party, 



lire confronted with a mass of detailed difficulties and forced to recognize that there 
is no royal road to the goal we are seeking. There is no ready-to-order program that 
will insure co-operation with the farmers. There is no absolute certainty as to the 
slops along which we must proceed in this regard. We, in America, are not alone 
III this indefinite position. It is the position of every European Socialist party, many 
"f which have worked for years upon this problem. 

There are some things, however, that the more recent lines of evolution in agri- 
riilture would seem to suggest. The largest agricultural units at the present time 
lire not to be found on great farms in remote districts. They are the great vegetable 
r.-ictories at the doors of the largest cities. It is probable that one of the largest 
l.-irms in the world, measured by the amount of capital invested, is within the limits 
nf the city of . Chicago, and which has more than thirty acres under glass with arti- 
licial heat. This farm finds it possible to compete in the production of almost all 
.■i},'rioultural products, save cereals,, with farms located upon the edge of the tropics, 
III- with any farms depending upon natural light, heat, water and soil elements. 

The Socialists might well demand that such plant factories as these should be^^'^ 
owned and operated by municipal or state governments. It is impossible to tell how 
Tar such establishments, if publicly owned, might be developed, and how far they 
might go toward solving many problems that now confront Socialist management 
..f municipalities. It is also possible that such establishments may prove of value 
111 educationalwork, and also in meeting the problem of the unemployed. 

The demand that there be no further alienation of public lands, already in our 
platform, should be emphasized, and coupled with the demand that such lands be 
used, where practicable, for intensive agriculture. The swamp and irrigated lands, 
which are almost the only ones now in the public possession, are especially suited 
fur this purpose. 

The Socialists of other lands are unanimous in encouraging co-operative move- 
ments among farmers. These may be extended beyond the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts to the ownership of farm machinery, breeding animals and the purchase of fer- 
I ilizers. 

The farmers have always agreed, in their organizations, that they desire govern ' 
iiient ownership of transportation and storage facilities. They would also welcome 
Ihe proposal for collective ownership and operation of slaughter houses, packing 
I'Stablishments, and of all trusts that manufacture things used by the farmers. 

If the line of evolution that has been referred to above is followed much further, 
ii is probable that the rise in the price of land, making ownership more difficult, the 
increase in the size of the farm unit caused by .the introduction of the factory system 
into farming and the need of the employment of large numbers of men continously 
throughout the year in such establishments, will lead to the organization of farm 
laborers. Experience in other industries would indicate that this evolution must 
[iroceed for some years before such organizations become an important factor in so- 
cial movements. 

One thing that must be recognized by Socialists is, that any program that neglects 
liie largest single division of the producing class can not rightly call itself a work- 
ing class movement, and is certainly doomed to failure. It is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance that careful study be given to the question of co-operation with 
the farmers and that some plan of common action shall be developed. 

The Socialists of Oklahoma are almost the only ones in this country who have 
made any serious effort to solve this problem. For such an effort they are entitled 
l() the gratitude of the Socialists of the entire country. Without in any way giving 
it endorsement, the program which they have adopted is, herewith submitted as of- 
fering suggestions born of experience and therefore more worthy of careful considera- 
tion than any that might spring from a purely theoretical and doctrinaire knowledge 
of the subject: 

FAEMEES' PEOGEAM. 
As measures calculated to bring into collective property the land, and enable the 
liirmer to have the use and occupancy of the land sufficient for a home and the sup- 
port of his family, we hereby advocate and pledge our elected officers to the follow- 
ing program: 

ARTICLE 1. 

Separation of the Department of Agriculture from the political government by 
means of: 
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Section 1. Election of all members and officers of the Board of Agriculture by 
the direct vote of the actual farmers. 

Section 2. Introduction of the merit system among the employees. 

ARTICLE 2. 
Erection by the State of grain elevators and warehouses for the storage of fari/l 
products; these elevators and warehouses to be managed by the Board of Agriculture. 

ARTICLE 3. 

Organization by the Board of Agriculture of free agricultural education and tlio 
establishment of model farms. ' 

ARTICLE 4. 
Encouragement by the Board of Agriculture of co-operative societies of farmers: 
Section 1. For the buying of seed and fertilizer; 

Section 2. For the purchase and common use of implements and machinery; 
Section 3. For the preparing and sale of produce; 
Section 4. For the working of land by groups. 

ARTICLE 5. , 

Organization by the State for loans on mor 
the interest charges to cover cost only. 
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ARTICLE 6. 

State insurance against diseases of animals, diseases of plants, insect pests, hail, 
flood, storm and fire. 

ARTICLE 7. 
Aid and encouragement to be given the actual workers of the farms in the forma- j 
tion of District Co-operative Associations which shall be given the power to issue',' 
bonds for the purchase of suitable farming lands — bonds to be redeemable in forty' 
years. Individuals purchasing such lands shall pay the purchase price of land in 
share or cash annual or semi-annual rentals extending over a period of forty years 
or may at their option pay in full in any given number of years. 

ARTICLE 8. 
Exemption from taxation and execution of dwellings, tools, farm animals, im- 
plements and improvements to the amount of one thonsand dollars. 

AUTICLE 9. 
A graduated tax on the value of rented land and land held for speculation. 

ARTICLE 10. 
Absentee landlords to assess their own lands, the state reserving the right to 
purchase such lands at their assessed value plus ten per cent. 

ARTICLE 11. 
Land now in the possession of the state or hereafter acquired through purchase, 
reclamation or tax sales to be rented to landless farmers under the supervision of I 
the Board of Agriculture at the prevailing rate of share rent or its equivalent. The 
payment of such rent to cease as soon as the total amount of rent paid is equal to 
the value of the land, and the tenant thereby acquires for himself and his children , 
the right of occupancy. The title to all snch lands remaining with the common- 
wealth. 

SUGaESTIONS OF COMRADE LEE. 

Throughout the greater part of the history of the United States (except in the 
South, where the existence of slavery produced special conditions, some of which 
have continued after the emancipation of the slaves), the generally prevalent type 
of agricultural producer was one which closely corresponded to that of the self-em- 
ploying artisan in the field of industrial production. The typical American farmer 
was a man who owned, free of mortgage, a farm of moderate size, large enough to 
require for its cultivation practically all of his labor time, but not so largo as to 
necessitate the employment of hired labor except on a small scale in busy seasons. 

Under the influence of technical changes in industrial production, transporta- 
tion, and exchange, the industrial artisan has become practically extinct, giving place 



I., the employing capitalist and the wage worker. The technical evolution of agri- 
. iilUire has gone on somewhat more slowly and under somewhat different forms. An 
I x^unmation of the available statistics, however, as well as common observation, 
nIiows that a series of changes are taking place, by which the classic type of American 
l:iriner is being displaced and new categories of agricultural producers are arising, 
Willi economic interests and social tendencies essentially different from those of the 
r.'uiners above described. 

A comparison of the census statistics of the year 1900 with those of 1890 and of 
r;u-her decades, shows that both large and small farms are increasing in proportion- 
nii'. number at the expense of those of moderate size. In 1890, the farms of less than 
fill acres were about 29 per cent of the whole number of farms in the United States- 
ill 1900, they numbered almost 34 per cent of the whole. The farms of 500 acres 
nr more numbered 2. .5 per cent of the whole in 1890 and 2.6 per cent in 1900. In 
IsOO, out of every thousand farms in the United States, 289 were of less than 50 
iicies; in 1900, such small farms numbered 337 out of every thousand. The farms 
(it 500 acres or more numbered 25 out of every thousand in 1890 and 26 out of every 
lliousand in_1900. The number of farms between 50 and 500 acres was reduced dur- 
iiig this period from 686 to 637 out of every thousand. The increase in small farms 
Inok place in every section of the country; the increase of large farms took place 
.■ill over the North and West, but was partly counterbalanced by a reduction in the 
number of large farms in the South; the proportionate number of farms of medium 
nIzc took place in all sections. 

In 1890, out of every thousand farms,' 284 were cultivated by tenants paying a 
i.'iital in cash or on shares, and 716 were cultivated by their owners. In 1900, the 
iniinber of rented farms had increased to 353, and the number cultivated by their 
owners had fallen to 647 in the thousand. The same tendency showed itself alike in 
Hie North, the South, and the West. 

The proportion of farm families occupying mortgaged homes rose from 186 in the 
lliousand in 1890 to 200 in the thousand in 1900. This change also seems to have 
I a, ken place in all sections of the countrj' alike. 

In 1890, out of every thousand males at least ten years of age in the United 
States, 324 were reported as being engaged in agricultural pursuits. In 1900, the pro- 
jHirtion was. 317 out of every thousand. The statistics for previous decades, though 
Ihey are less trustworthy than those for 1890 and 1900, confirm the impression that 
llio agricultural population is declining in proportionate numbers. This decline, how- 
nver, is very slow. The agricultural population will undoubtedly for many decades 
cDiitinne to constitute at least 30 per cent of the whole population of the country. 

The composition of this agricultural population, however, is undergoing note- 
worthy changes. Socialist writers and speakers have been too prone to lump together 
the whole agricultural population as a single class, under the general designation of 
"farmer," or oven to throw them in indiscriminately together with small trades- 
men, business men, and professional persons, as constituting the "middle class." 
Tiiis classification is entirely misleading. The small capitalists in industry and oom- 
nicrce have economic interests and social tendencies very different from those of the 
agricultural elements. Nor does the agricultural population itself constitute one 
liomogeneous class. On the contrary, it is divided into perhaps as many classes as 
are to be found in industrial society, though the class lines may not be quite so 
rUiarly drawn. We have to note the distinction between farmers and hired farm 
workers. The hired workers may be distinguished into at least two groups; the one 
represented by the old-fashioned "hired man," who is ordinarily the sole employe 
(111 a small or middle-sized farm where he works year after year, living with his 
niiployer virtually as one of the family; the: other represented by the laborers of 
llio Northwest, who work in gangs at harvesting, threshing, and other farm work 
part of the year, passing from farm to farm till the season is over, then in many 
<'.ases going to work in the lumber camps during the winter, and perhaps passing 
L-om that to railway construction work the next year. The farmers, again, fall into 
K(^veral groups according to the size of their: farms, the tenure by which they hold 
them (as free owners, as owners subject to mortgage, or as cash or share tenants), 
.and according to the nature of the agricultural production which. they carry on 
(whether for a local or an extended market; whether turning out a varied product 
iir a special one; whether requiring much or little capital other than the land itself 
and many or few wage workers). 

The changes in area and tenure of farms have already been noted — the increase 
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of t?"a"ey and of mortgages. and the decline in the proportion of middle-sized farnni 
While the use of machinery in agriculture proper has by no means had such revS 
utionary results as m the field of industrial pr^duetion/and while i;^ grott of 
laige farms is. very slow and their total number still comparatively small yeTboth 
these factors and certain others have combined to cause a considerable kc^easeS 
the employment of wage labor in agriculture. inciease m 

The census of 1890 indicates that out of every thousand males engaged in aarL 
culture, 342 were wage workers, and the census of 1900 indicates a propSn of 4 fl 
wage workers out of every thousand. In both years the proportion I p™baWy ^omo- 
what too high, as he census undoubtedly classifies as "agr cultural laborers- manV 
farmers' sons workmg on their father's places, who are not wage workers in « 
strict sense of the term. It may be presumed however, that tlfis erroi woiM J 
about the same m both years, and that the increase from 342 to 415 accurately enonih 
indicates the ratio m which the employment of wage labor in agriculture hicreu^rt 
during the decade m question. ^ inLie.iHoii 

We thus have three antagonisms of economic interest in the field of aaricultunil 
. produetion-the antagonism between tenant and landlord, between mortlagor a 
mortgagee, and between wage worker and employer; and 'all of these antl|oni2 
are mcreasmg m importance, with the increase in the number of tenantf of mortii 
gagors, and of wage workers. ' '"ort^^ 

But this by no means exhausts the list of economic antagonisms in this field 
Even more important, for the present, are those between the farSers (whethe ow l 
or tenants) and certain great capitalist interests. (.wneiuti ownoii 

ir, +1.^'*^ the partial exception of market gardeners and dairy and poultry farmem ^i 
n the immedxate neighborhood of cities of moderate size, all farmers are largX" ' i 
w...^ ^ % *^f 'T^''''^ companies and the owners of wheat elevators and othe ' 
warehouses for the transportation and storage of their produce. As individual smal 
shippers., they are practically helpless in face of the enormously rich and I o elv com 
bined capitalist corporations which stand between them and their market ^wTl, 
the growth of the very large cities, which can not be supplied from within a rad 
of a few miles, even the producers of milk, poultry, eggs, vegetables and fruits ara A 
becoming more and more dependent upon such pow^rffif middTeme; The pr'dnco I 
of speca products-cattle, sheep and swine, tobacco, sugar cane and ' sug^ai be,'t^ * 
etc-are in an even worse position, since the concentration .of industry has left them 
with virtually but a single purchaser in each of thsse lines-the Meat Trust tlS 
Tobacco Trust, the Sugar Trust, etc., which are ab)e to fix prices that leave 'them 
t e. h'*"^* °^ "'°r ^^""''J^' '^"''''^ subsistence wag., for their labor after pay ug 
the cash expenses of operating their farms. Finally, all farmers have to pureh is? 
machinery and supplies, and here again the concentration of industry leav^e tlifm 

SustTh^^o^rda"J;%''Y'r'^'^^•^'''^''^ ^^°<'-*'^'^ Harvester Trust, "ihe PertiS 
Trust the Cordage Trust, etc.— which can extort from them a monopoly price fof 
everything they have to buy in order to carry on their farms.. ^ 

V 1. The national ownership of the land has no place in our program of immedl 
s rabirtw';.^''"?''!' fify °i- a h^d^ed years hence, it will be found sociaUy d« 
sirable that the land should be held as national property, that it should be held Z 
der some other form of social ownership, or some portions of it should be held ". 
social proper y and other portions as the property of individuals, may be an into" 
dl\"! '"f'lf ^'':;^<'^'^''"^i'^ discussion. If the technical evolution of ag'^icultura pro. 
duetion follows the same course as has been followed in industrial production the 
time will undoubtedly come when some form of social ownership will be found' nee 
essary-ownership by the nation, by the states, by subdivisions of the states oi by 
co-^operative societies But for the present there is hardly even the beginning o^ 
such an evolution Agricultural production is still essentially individual production 
by hand labor. The changes which have taken place in the economics of agvMm 
are the resu ts chiefly of concentration in the processes of transportation and ex 
Ho^ff Z\'"' '"'^^'T' production; only to a very slight degree^f the socializ. 
tion of the processes of agricultural production itself. In the field of industry wJmt 
TV nP^plV'^n """'''* demands is the social ownership and control of the SOCIAL. 
1.Y UPliEATED means of production, not of ALL means of production. Only to 
a very small extent is the land now, only to a very small extent is it likely ti, b.i 
tor many years to come, a socially operated means of production. Even to declare in 
any dogmatic manner that all the land must eventually become social property , 



somewhat Utopian; to demand that the ownership of all land shall be immediately 
-oeialized is to malte ourselves ridiculous. 

2. On the other hand, we should include in our immediate demands the reten- 
lion by the nation and by the states resi^ectively of such lauds as they still own, and 
.■specially of forest lands, arid lands whose cultivation requires a centralized system 
of irrigation, etc. 

.3, In the interest, both of the fanners as producers and of the rest of the pop- 
ulation as purchasers, we should lay emphasis upon the demand for the national 
ownership of the railways and the establishment by the nation (and, pending that, 
l>y any states in which we may have sufficient influence to effect it) of a system of 
public warehouses for the storage of all kinds of agricultural produce, the storage 
charges to be only sufficient to cover cost of operation and replacement, by which the 
farmer will be able to come into a more nearly direct relation with the consumers 
of his produce and to get a higher price for it while even reducing the price to the 
consumers. 

4. We should encourage the formation of co-operative societies of various kinds 
— societies for the co-operative operation of creameries, cheese factories, and other 
productive enterprises of a simple nature which draw their raw materials directly 
from the farms; societies for the co-operative ownership of agricultural machinery 
and the co-operative purchase of fertilizers, binding twine, implements, and supplies 
of all sorts; and also societies of wage workers in the cities for the co-operative pur- 
chase of provisions and other goods, which can enter into relation with the farmers' 
societies and partially eliminate middlemen's profits, while at the same time culti- 
vating a mutual understanding and sympathy between the industrial and the agri- 
cultural producers. This subject of co-operation should be worked out carefully, oh 
the basis especially of European experience, in order to avoid the danger of the co- 
operative societies degenerating into mere business enterprises and to develop their 
socialistic tendencies. 

5. We should have a series of special booklets and leaflets prepared for propa- 
ganda among the farmers, explaining in clear language the attitude of the Socialist 
movement, the benefits which it offers them, and the futility of their looking to 
either of the old parties for relief, or hoping to advance their interests by the organ- 
ization of a new farmers ' party without the aid of the wage workers. 

6. We should seriously consider the practicability of carrying on a work of 
propaganda and organization among the agricultural wage workers— not the indi- 
vidual farmhands of the old type, but the actual proletarians who play so large a 
lole in the agriculture of the Western States. 

(Signed) Algernon Lee. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FARMERS' PROGRAM 

1 Whether, iifty or a hundred years hence, it will be found socially desirable 
that the land should be held as national property, that it should be held under 
some other form of social ownership or some portions of it should be held 
as social property and other portions as the property of individuals, may be an 
interesting subject for academic discussion. In the field of industry, what the 
Socialist movement demands is the social ownership and control of the SO- 
CIALLY OPERATED means of production, not of ALL means of production. 
Only to a very small extent is the land now, only to a very small extent is it 
likely to be for many years to come, a socially operated means of production. 
Even to declare in any dogmatic manner that all the land must eventually be- 
come social property is somewhat Utopian; to demand that the ownership of all 
land shall be immediately socialized is to make ourselves ridiculous. 

2, With the writers of the Communist Manifesto we agree in the. principle of 
the "application of all rents of land to public purposes." To this end we advo- 
cate the taxing of all lands to their full rental value, the income therefrom to 
be applied to the establishment of industrial plants for the preparing of agri- 
cultural products for final consumption, such as packing-houses, canneries, cot- 
ton gins, grain elevators, storage and market facilities. 

3. We should include in our immediate demands the retention by the nation 
and by the state respectively of such lands as they still own, and such as they 
may hereafter secure by reclamation, purchase, condemnation or otherwise: 
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such land to be organized into model state farms and various forms of rnllpnfiv. 
a^ncultural enterprises, as far and as fast as practical ^nrr^aptaLt'^deverp! 

4. In the interest both of the farmers as producers and of the rest nf 
the population as purchasers, we should lay emphasis upon the demand for thi 
national ownership of the railways and the establishinent by the nation Lnl 
pending that, by any states in which we may have, sufficient influence tn^S.^fn 
of a system of public warehouses for the storao-g of 1^ Wnnf^f ^ u '] 
produce, the storage charges to be only suffic emfo cover cost of "-"tf "''"'"J 
replacement, by which the farmer will K» ,KU t ^ f * °* operation and 

relation with tl^e cons^me'rs of'hL pfLu«'"nd1o'^°g^t\"h gherT^^^^ 'X-^' 

even reducing the price to the consumers ^ ^ P"'"' ^"^ '' "^^'^^ 

ENCOURAGING CO-OPERATION 

t^A^^'Srl:^^!^ n"mMo^cilu°T'^fo°^r^ "'^^'^^ "'^^ th^fr S°m": 
agricultural m^achin^ry and t"e' co"-op Itlve ^S^hast^rf'tlfili'^^^l^'P.- °^ ■' 
twme, implements, and supplies of all sorts .nH .1=. .!..• .■ ^"^'}'^'''^' binding 

movement to the field of bankinc- extensjon of the co-operative 

insect pests\nTitural°clrtLf '^^ '''^^^'"^' '^'^^^^^ °^ --^^^ - Plants.- 

propi,aSa am°olig \Z' ^r^S^ etlTi^S ?°°tf f"' '^^'^'l P^^^?-'^ ^- 
the Socialist movf mnt, the ben.'efitf whi h' iroS tS"'a^„^d 'fhe In n "f 1 
their looking to e ther of the old r,-,rf-;»c -f^^ ,• / tnem and the futihty of 
interests by the or"anizafon nf /nP f ''^."^ °' ''°P'"S to advance their 

wage workers °'=^"'^^''°n of a "^w farmers' party without the aid of the 

large a role in the agr?culture°of fh^'Wester'n s'taS P--^^^*™ ^ho play so 



DEL. SIMONS : I move the adoption 

ot the committee's report. (Seconded.) 

i hope you will allow me about three 
minutes, not to argue. 

WOMAN'S COMMITTEE. 

.1,'^'^?,.*'^^'^" ''^^" reported the vote on 
the Woman's Committee, as follows- 
Lewis, 46; Simons, 69; Branstetter, 69- 
Lowe, 51; Malkiel, 59; Prevey, 58; Laukki; 
45; Maynard, 45. ' 

The vote for Delegates Laukki and 
Maynard being a tie. on motion the vote 
was decided by a show of hands, result- 
ing as follows: Laukki, 42; Maj'nard, 28 



BY THE COMMITTEE. 

FARMERS' PROGRAM 
Consideration of the Farmers' question 
was resumed. 

DEL. SIMONS : All I wish to say is to 
look over the program and consider it 
largely in the light of progress, because 
we do not claim to know it all. There is 
a delegate here who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with both the literature and the 
practical side of the farm question, and 
I want you to hear Comrade Ameringer 
and if you have to take it out of my time' 
give him at least fifteen minutes to talk 
to you on this line. I do not know 
whether he wants to speak now 

DEL. AMERINGER : Not now 
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DEL. BURKE (N. H.) : I am one of 
lliose delegates who have taken up but 
little of the congress' time, and I am not 
Koing to speak at any great length on the 
farmers' program. What I would like, 
would be to hear the actual workers in 
Ihe agricultural districts speak upon this 
<luestion, and let the comrades, that do 
not know anything about the question, 
keep still for a little while. This congress 
is costing me about $6 a day. I work as 
a carpenter, and, of course, you know a 
carpenter cannot afiford to lose five or 
six dollars a day. I want to get back to 
the old Granite State, and I hope the 
people that know something about this 
question will do the talking and that the 
others will keep still. (Applause.) 

DEL. CLYDE J. WRIGHT (Neb.) : A 
point of information. Do I understand 
that this last document read by Comrade 
Simons, constitutes what this congress 
goes on record as endorsing as a farmers' 
program? 

DEL SIMONS : It is simply a series of 
recommendations. I could not say that 
it will constitute a part of our platform. 
It is simply a report of the committee, 
and its recommendations, unless put in 
the platform, would not, according to 
my understanding, bind the Socialist 
Party. I may be mistaken, and frequently 
have been, but those are suggestions. I 
do not believe the committee have gone 
far enough to know where they stand. 

DEL. WRIGHT: Then, on what kind 
of a record will this conference be placed 
when we go back and talk about the 
action of this body? What will we say 
we have done? Simply suggested? Is 
that the idea? 

DEL. SIMONS: I think that is all. 
You cannot place it in the platform un- 
less the platform committee does some- 
thing. That is the only committee that 
has power to bind us. 

DEL. COLLINS (Colo.) : I want to 
state that I am a member of a farmers' 
grange, and I know something of the 
development of the great farms of the 
west. I have been a member of a grange 
for the last three or four years, and I 
get the bulk of my living out of agricult- 
ural products. I want to say that the 
farmers' grange of the west is to-day 
breaking loose from its old political sur- 
roundings, and that we ought to take 
some more definite position than this on 
this question, either by some different 
resolution or something else, possibly ; 
because the farmers' movement is, I 
believe, something it never was before, 
and has not been in the state of Colorado. 
It is breaking loose everywhere, and if 



we do not consider this question a little 
more seriously we are liable to make a 
mistake in the near future, especially 
when you see such a gathering as the one 
in St. Louis last week, showing that the 
farmers are looking towards political 
action, 

DEL. THOMPSON (Wis.) : Will you 
allow me to make a suggestion ? It oc- 
curs to me that we can get through with 
that very quick under the rule, if you 
will remember that the best we can do 
in this congress is to make some general 
suggestions, and then let each state work 
out its programme as the Oklahoma 
comrades have done. If you will endorse 
a general proposition such as the report 
presents, and then leave it to each State, 
you will find that each State has a differ- 
ent practical agricultural problem, and 
you will perceive that Oklahoma has 
worked out its programme, and we have 
printed that in the report. 

DEL. KAPLAN (Minn.): A point of 
information. Do you mean the suggestion 
as to the farmers' programme? 

DEL. THOMPSON: No, I mean the 
general report of the committee. 

DEL. KAPLAN: I would like to see 
some suggestions endorsed, but I for one 
would not stand for that part where it 
says what we are going to have fifty or 
one hundred years herrce. Now, I take 
the position as a materialist Socialist, that 
we will have Socialism realized before 
fifty or a hundred years hence, and that 
this congress ought not to go on record 
as waiting for fifty years hence for such 
a proposition. There is something else 
to be done than that. 

DEL. AMERINGER (Okla.) ; Friends 
and Comrades, everybody came to this 
congress to get something. It is a kind of 
a family reunion. One of the boys wants 
a new typewriter when he goes home, and 
one of the girls wants to get married, 
just as the boys from Oklahoma want a 
land programme. Now, we have worked 
out a Socialist programme to the satis- 
faction of the Oklahoma movement. Our 
movement is composed of at least 90 per 
cent farming farmers, I do believe. Com- 
rades, and the reason why we brought 
that up here before you was to get the 
opinions of some of the wise men on this 
Oklahoma programme. But I see no one 
who has a better thing than we have got, 
and so I will just talk on it for a very 
few minutes. 

In the first place, friends, we have in 
the past accepted the idea that the agri- 
cultural industry would be concentrated 
and hammered down and boiled down 
until we have great financial farms, owned 
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b> il ivw r.ii.ualists and operated by 
hunclrcd.s ol thousands of wage slaves I 
want to say to you, friends, that in the 
, Unitetl States of America there is not the 
slightest symptom that that sort of 
evoUitton m agriculture is talking place 
We have two tendencies in agriculture 
one forward towards capitalism, and the 
other backward toward feudalism, and 
the prmcipal tendency, I might say nine- 
tenths of the tendency, is not onward to- 
wards capitalism, but backward towards 
teudahsm. I mean in the ownership of 
and by a master class ; the worker on the 
land being exploited just as the feudal 
serf was exploited by his lord. The land 
13 not passmg into the hands of the large 
caprtahst class. The land is passing into 
the hands of the small fry capitalists. We 
- find that between 1880 and 1900 farm 
renters, that is, cash renters, increased 
trom 8 to 13 per cent. From 1880 to 1900 
f.f "'i^*'^ ^'^^■''^ renters increased from 
1/ to 22 per cent. We find that in the 
same twenty years the mortgaged farmer 
has increased from 53 to SS per cent We 
find everywhere that the soil is passing 
mto the hands of the small fry capitalist 
class, and that the land is owned by the 
capitalistic financial bosses to exploit the 
renting class. 

Now, it is the aim of the Oklahoma 
movement to do- three things. Funda- 
mentally the Socialist stands for this 
one thmg : To give to the working people 
the product of their labor. Incidentally 
we want the ownership by the working 
people of the means of production. What 
we Socialists want to do is to bring about 
a union, a marriage between ownership 
and labor. We want this marriage be- 
tween ownership and labor in order to 
give the working class the product of 
their labor. In the case of the farming 
farmer there is a perfect union, there is 
a perfect marriage between ownership 
and labor. That farmer owns the means 
with which he makes his living The So- 
cialist would not disturb that relationship 
in the case of the farmer who farms the 
farm the Socialist movement has no right 
to interfere with that relationship. But 
just as the shpemaker and the cabinet- 
rnaker have lost their means of life so 
the farmer is losing his means of life 
N ow,^ the question for the Socialist Party 
is this: Shall we Socialists stand still- 
shall we be indifferent to the change of 
the farmer from an owner into a renter 
or shall we do something in that respect? 
Now, the farmer is exploited in three 
ways, hirst, he is exploited by the owners 
ot the large means of production and 
distribution. He is exploited through the 
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usury of the banks that are farming the 
farmer, and he is exploited by the owner 
of the land. Now, what we Socialists 
want to do IS to put an end to exploita- 
tion Do we not? Therefore, we want 
the tarmers to own the farms. We want 
them to be the owners of the means of 
production. We want to make it so that 
the farmer also can get the use of capital 
without being robbed by a usury class 

I believe that the proposition of your 
committee covers this in a broad manner, 
in Oklahoma, we have 60 per cent of all 
our farmers renters. The programme 
here would bring about a condition where 
It would be impossible for the man who 
does not work land to own land and it 
Z'!.''}.L '™P™ve the condition of our 
^00,000 renters in Oklahoma at least 
thirty per cent. That is a thing, that is 
worth while striving for. Many of the 
tarmers m the southwest, where I am 
acquainted, have a good many co-opera- 
tively managed enterprises. They have 
started co-operative general stores, they 
have started co-operative mills, and they 
are going mto the co-operative business 
down there. The farmer is recognizing 
the fact that he must be the owner of all 
the means with which he works. 

Now, what do we Socialists want to do' 
Do we want the common ownership of 
al! land? No. What for? We have the 
common ownership of land in Oklahoma 
—of three million acres of school land It 
IS common property, and the farmer is a 
renter on the state land. The relation- 
ship is the most unsatisfactory you can 
imagine, for the farmer does not hold the 
land long enough to improve it by dwell- 
ings. All he does, is to exploit the soil and 
then move off afterwards. He has not 
created a home on the exploited soil We 
do not want that, if we can help it. That 
common ownership of land we had in one 
way among our Indians down Oklahoma. 
The thing we want to do is to give the 
land to the man who uses the land. The 
fellow who doesn't use land— God bless 
bis heart, he doesn't need any. The fellow 
who uses land as a means of exploitation 
is a pure and unadulterated holdup man. 
The landlord class is furnishing the land. 
If that class never had been born there 
wouldn't be any land. (Laughter.) If the 
land owners of the United States would 
die to-night and go to heaven they would 
take the land down with them, and there 
would be a hole in the ground where their 
land used to be. If there is one class of 
people that absolutely fulfills no social 
function whatever, it is the landlords. 
The industrial capitalist as manager and 
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Miperintendent has done' something and 
I . cloing something, but the landlord does 
• ilisolutely nothing. He is a block in the 
nlieel of progress. He must be elimi- 
II. lied. (Applause.) 

I ,et us make the fight clean and clear 
brlween the landless farmers and the 
I.I liner who farms the farmer. We in 
I tklahoma want every farmer who owns 
l.iiid and farms his land to keep- it, and 
Mir more he works and produces, the Iset- 
iri- for us, and the more he improves it 
ilic better for mankind. We want him to 
liiing on to it. All we want to do is to do 
.ivvay with the fellow who furnishes the 
find to the farmer; that gentleman who, 
like the promoters, furnish the ocean 
provided the others furnish the ship. 
I I .aughter.) 

Now, on this proposition we have a 
fMcat fight all over the United States, for 

I believe you have a renters' problem in 
Illinois; that I do know. I am satisfied 
that half of your farmers in Illinois are 
Kilters to-day. You will find in Wis- 
I'lmsin, where we have a foreign popula- 
lion, that a great many of the farmers 
up there arc renters. Now, if you elimin- 
.ilc the landlord class, if you make the 
lii;lit against the land owner, whom have 
vmi got lined up against you? Somebody 
lliat nobody loves. Nobody cares any- 
Ihing for the landlord. He is even a 
|i,irasite on the industrial capitalists. And 
if we can divide the opposing forces, if 
wc can divide the capitalist class into the 
industrial class and the land owning 
class, let us lick one division at a time 
instead of butting into both of them at 
(he same time. 

Friends, I ask you to adopt this report. 
We would like to go back to Oklahoma 
;iiid keep on working with our programme. 

II is not perfect. We will make it better 
.iiid better all the. time. Each state 
sliotild try to do the same thing, for I do 
holieve that, if you fight it out on the 
broad line of "Land for the landless, and 
III- who doesn't uae land doesn't get any," 
I hat you are going to have the farmers 
who farm the farms, the renters who rent 
I Ik- farms, and the working people in the 
liiwns, and every fair-minded man who 
does not make his living through the ex- 
(iloitation of the landless man, on your 

ide. I thank you. (Applause.) 
DEL. FURMAN (N. Y.) : I would like 

III ask the last speaker, when was the last 
|)icce of land thrown open to the public 
ill Oklahoma? He says that 60 per cent 
iif the land workers there are land poor. 
I would like to get that point so that I 
■ .III make an argument among the vvork- 
ns in Ihc cast. 



DEL. AMERINGER: I can explain 
that very easily. In the first place, half 
of Oklahoma is the old Indian Territory. 
In the Indian Territory the land belonged 
to the Indians until a few years ago, 
when Congress removed the restriction 
on the land and the Indians can sell the 
land. Now, when it came to the time for 
the Indian to sell his land, it turned out 
that he had sold it five, six, seven, eight 
times over before the restriction ever was 
removed. That Indian, who was not ac- 
quainted with this beautiful institution of 
the private ownership of mother earth, 
didn't know any better, so when the white 
man would come along with a jug of 
whiskey or half a hog the Indian would 
give that man a chunk of that land. The 
Indian always had an idea that the land 
belonged to the same fellow who owned 
the air and water and sunshine. In 
Oklahoma these fellows began to buy the 
land and lease the land of the Indians 
before the restriction was removed. Now 
they have got the title, and some of those 
fellows have the title to some of the best 
Indian land. The renters on the Indian 
lands used to fare pretty well with the 
Indians, who didn't know anything about 
the beauties of Christian civilization and 
didn't think it was right to ask anybody 
anything for the use of that land, and so 
when any one would ask for it he would 
let the fellow have the land. But just as 
soon as the other man, the civilized 
Christian, got hold of the land the renter 
began to fare differently. As long as the 
Indian owned the land the white man got 
his land reasonable. Now the Indian 
doesn't have it. the white man owns it, and 
he squeezes the life out of the renter. 
This is responsible for the rebelhon down 
in Oklahoma. That is the economic basis 
for our great Socialist movement in that 
state. 

DEL. A. M. SIMONS: I beheve I 
voice the sentiments of the committee 
when I say so far as I am concerned, and 
I think the others will agree, that wc do 
not care to make any fight ^ on this 
question. We would rather it would 
simply be laid on the table. The report 
is simply put before you for your con- 
sideration. However, if you insist on a 
discussion, all right; I shall never fight 
to prevent it. It is simply putting some- 
thing before you that represents the posi- 
tion of the committee. 

DEL. MORGAN: I wish to di,scuss 
this because I want to sec whether we 
want to adopt peasant proprietorship, the 
same as they have in Ireland. I am op- 
posed to it. I am in favor of standing by 
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tlu' Sdcialisl programme. I am opposed 
to private ownership of land in Chicago, 
in Oidahoma, or anywhere else. (Ap- 
plause.) I want to call your attention to 
the fact here that this recommendation in 
this report deals absolutely with private 
property, private owners of land, at least, 
and It is introduced to save them from 
extraction and to try to link this great 
class with the Socialist movement, and 
there is no mention made of the wage 
'^workers who help to cultivate this land. 
I was very much interested in the talk of 
the comrade that comes from this new 
state in the west, Oklahoma. I have 
hardly got acquainted with him, but at 
least the comrade interests me. But if 
these are the recommendations, I am op- 
posed_ to them. A lot of new men, that 
have just become private property owners, 
that have^ organized to protect themselves^ 
have decided, mind vou, that the wage 
workers in those states shall be treated 
as servants. The Socialist Party is or- 
ganized for the purpose of abolishing the 
relationship of master and man and the 
wage system, not organized to keep up 
the establishment of master and man, 
either in the business or industrial pro- 
duction or in the business of agriculture 
We want private property wiped out for 
the farmer as well as for every other 
class. I want to tell you that away back 
m the Irish land agitation Michael Davitt 
and the other Irishmen organized the 
Land^ League, and I and other English- 
men in Chicago, removed 4,000 miles, be- 
came their voluntary aids, mind you and 
we sent $1,700 over to Ireland to aid 
Michael Davitt's programme of abolish- 
ing private property in land. And when 
Farnell came here with his programme 
of peasant proprietorship the Socialists of 
Chicago had a parade 50,000 strong and a 
mass meeting repudiating Parnell and all 
his peasant proprietorship and standing 
for the abolition of private property in 
V land. And now, twenty years later, we 
have got a Socialist convention that is 
going to support the little faVmers in 
Oklahoma and forget the wage workers 
who work the farms. (Applause.) 

DEL. DE BELL (Mass.) : I did intend 
to move the previous question, but I will 
not do It under the circumstances. I can- 
not accept the report of this committee 
1 cannot accept this report of this com-V 
mittee as a member of the Socialist Party 
I do not beheve in the right of ownership 
of private property to the detriment of 
society. That is what, as I understand 
this report will imply. The comrade from 
Oklahoma says we want the farms to be 



farmed by the men who own the fariiu, 
Now, I do not want the farmers to own 
the farms any more than I want th« 
masters to own the private penitentiariei 
that you are compelled to work in. PafJ 
of the farmers own all the farms under 
the capitalist system. The men that work 
the farms get very little of them. W« 
find that the United States Census report 
states there are 20,264,286 farming fann- 
ers in this country. We contend as Si), 
cialists that our unit of production to-day 
will be equivalent to $3,000. If we stood 
for the programme of private ownership 
of farms and that the farmer should gvt 
the product of his farm to-day, tju' 
amount he would get on the present basis 
would be about $1,800, so that you arc 
beating him out of $1,200 on a reasona])I(' 
basis under the co-operative commoii- 
vvealth. I do not believe that the So. 
cialist movement, including aH of ita 
elements, has given the land question 
sufficient study to definitely determine our 
attitude in this congress. I do not be- 
lieve the members of this committee will 
disagree with that position. But to go on 
record as standing for any element in 
society, especially that which society an 
a whole must depend upon for its lifp, 
the land, I positively will not vote for il, 
In conclusion, I trust that some one will 
move a continuation, and if necessary an 
enlargement of this committee for the 
serious study of this question, and to 
bring back a more favorable and better 
report to a future convention. But I 
trust that this congress, in the moment 
or in the period of an impulsive act, will 
not vote for the private ownership of 
anything. If we do we may just as well 
go out of business, and say that we stand 
for private ownership of all the means of 
life with a view of having a number of \ 
exploiters instead of ■ a few as we have 
it to-day. 

DEL. T. J. LEWIS (Ore.) : Why 
don't we get up also a document, saying 
that we believe in the private ownership 
of shop, mill and factory? We might as 
well do it. What are you going to do? 
Are you going to try and bring the farmer 
and the wage worker together? Do you 
know to-day that the greatest battle on 
the coast is not between the foreigner 
and the American? The greatest battle 
on the coast to-day is between the farmer 
and the wage worker. I will tell you 
about the farmer. Don't play too strong 
into his hands. When the farmer wants 
help, who is the greatest enemy to or- 
ganized labor, but the farmer? He is the 
fellow that will reduce wages. He is the 
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1 1 How that encourages employment offices 
•Hid agents upon the coast. He is the 
Irllow that will go and fight the poor 
working man along the railroad. He is 
I lie fellow that gets enacted a little statute 
I" crush workingmen and get them into 
i.ul, and then come back to work them on 
ilic farms. That is the fellow. (Ap- 
lilause.) And I will tell you, you want to 
watch what you are doing to endorse 
I )klahoma.^- Tou may as well endorse the 
liltle business man. If the working class 
li.is got any enemy at all in the United 
Slates it is the farmer and the business 
man. Why, the idea!! What is this? 
Have you come to be reformers? 

ft looks that way. I thought we repre- 
M'lited the working class. 

We are supposed to represent the bour- 
Ki'oisie, and we don't represent them, and 
I am afraid we don't represent anything 
Very true indeed, we do not. Why? Be- 
I ause we are too cowardly, too mean to 
represent anything. That is true. We 
.lie afraid to be men and women. Why? 
We want to toady to the farmer, we want 
1 1 1 toady to the sky pilot, we want to toady 
Id the little business man, we want to be 
respectable. To hell with your respect- 

• il'ility. (Applause.) I say that this is a 
K'volutionary party and stands for the 
jiroletaire and the working class. What 

• ire you going to do? Play like a lot of 
parrots? Play to Mrs. Belmont and 
August Belmont? Is that what you want? 
The idea of such a thing; I never heard 
:inything like it. I will tell you, anybody 
I hat is connected with the working class 
who would try to endorse a thing like 
lliat, I say, take your book and tear it up 
.•uid^ throw your button^ in the ditch. I 
don't belong to the working class -f you 
nidorse a thing like that. (Applause.) 

DEL. KUMMERFELD (Mich.) : After 
listening to the report of the committee 
and after the talk from the comrade from 
Oklahoma, one is led to believe that' in 
I he entire states of the United States 
where we have farms there is not a single 
Military laborer employed upon the 
I arms. One is led to believe that, as the 
report does not mention the farm 
laborer, the attitude of the party toward 
I Ik- farm laborer was one of indifference. 

A DELEGATE: Yes, it is in the last 
•ciitence. 

DEL. KUMMERFELD: You cannot 
liiul it. You use about ten inches for the 
farmer, and then you have it down below 
Ihere somewhere where it is pretty hard 
111 find. It doesn't amount to anything 
iinyway. Now, I am going to ask the com- 
rade from Oklahoma about what per- 



centage of the farmers in that state em- 
ploy farm laborers? 

DEL AMERINGER: I can answer 
that. We have in Oklahoma itself no 
farm labor problem. Our farmers do not 
employ labor. 

DEL. KUMMERFELD: We have it 
then. Now, I would Hke to know further 
what percentage of the farm owners of 
the United States employ farm labor, and 
about how many farm laborers are em- 
ployed upon the farms of the United 
X^^'^^- T, Absolutely there is a problem 
there. That is the proposition that ought 
to have been reported upon to this con- 
gress and not our attitude toward the 
farm owners. I don't care a snap for 
them. 

DEL. CLYDE J. WRIGHT (Neb ) ■ 
I believe that I have a right to talk upon 
this question. I have not tired you with 
my presence heretofore, chiefly for the 
reason that I was waiting for this pro- 
gramme to be brought up. I am the lone 
representative of the Socialist party from 
the greatest agricultural state in the 
Union, the state of Nebraska. 
A DELEGATE: How about Kansas? 
DEL. WRIGHT: Well, we might 
match on that, but I will not concede it 
until you show me. Now then, I do not 
feel competent to discuss all phases of 
the Socialist movement that have been 
presented here. The question of immi- 
gration was a question I did not under- 
stand. Therefore I kept my mouth shut. 
The question of agriculture is a question 
which I believe I do understand. In our 
state we have a Socialist Party, not the 
largest, but just as solid, just as pro- 
gressive, just as revolutionary as that of 
any other state of the Union. Of the 
dues-paying membership of that state, 90 
per cent are farmers. We have raised 
in the state of Nebraska during the last 
fifteen months over $4,000 in money for 
the propagation of Socialism, and 94 per 
cent of it came from farmers. (Applause.) 
In our convention in Lincoln last year, if 
you could have been there you would 
have heard clean-cut, revolutionary So- 
cialism, where 90 per cent of the delegates 
to that convention were farmers. If you 
think you can go out into the agricultural 
districts of the state of Nebraska and 
hand the farmer a sop, you are going to 
be mistaken. He has read. In the 
western country we have the progressive 
element of the farmer population of the 
United States. The conservative easterner 
on the farm stayed at home. In the 
western farmer's home you will find news- 
papers and books, the best on the So- 
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cialist philosophy. He goes into town 
as up-to-date as the residents of any city 
of the west, who are just as up-to-date as 
those of any city of the east. He is in- 
formed on these questions. And I want 
to say this, that I was also pleased, and 
it was true with our vote on the immi- 
gration problem : That the logical thing 
for this body to do, instead of men 
standing up on their feet and talking 
about the farmer programme and sug- 
gesting to this congress that they are not 
able to decide, they should at least be able 
to say something educational themeslves. 
I do not believe we are prepared to handle 
this problem. Honestly, I do not. I 
beheve it would be the logical method of 
procedure to let this lie over, because 
such arguments as have been presented 
in the main on this question indicate an 
utter lack of appreciation of the economic 
problem of the farmer. He constitutes a 
wonderfully large percentage of our 
voting population, and in the west he is 
the most devoted and enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the Socialist programme. To 
say that this farmer is a traitor to the 
working class movement of the Socialist 
Party is an infamous lie. (Applause.) The 
farmer I am talking about is the farmer 
who is a Socialist. There may be farm- 
ers who would scab on you by coming 
into town, and you have got them with- 
out coming into town. There may be 
farmers who do not carry out all the 
ideas of boosting so much in vogue in 
the commercial world to-day, but I want 
to tell you that when you brand the 
Socialist farmer as that kind of an in- 
dividual you are telling an absolute un- 
truth. 

A DELEGATE: Who branded them 
that way? 

DEL. WRIGHT: Comrade Lewis. 

A DELEGATE: Nothing of the kind. 

DEL. WRIGHT: He did not make 
any exceptioin . He said the farmer. 
Now, then, to understand this problem is 
not a matter of a few minutes' study. 
You have got to confront the situation, 
not only by book edtication, but by actual 
experience and contact with the farmers 
themselves. (Applause.) Statistics tell 
you absolutely no story on this problem at 
all. You cannot intelligently comprehend 
it until you have actual contact with 
their particular environment, just the 
same as any iron worker in this house 
will say to the farmer that you cannot 
comprehend the situation and the en- 
vironment of the iron worker until you 
live among your tenement districts or 
make a personal investigation of his 
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surroundings, i ao not know ttiat I am 
going to make an argument in favor of 
the programme or against it. I really 
believe that the proper course of proced' 
ure for us to take at this time is to 
leave this matter lie over until you havl 
studied it more, until the committee hai 
studied it more. Furthermore, the com- 
mittee has told the truth in this : That it 
is hardly possible to define the economic 
form that the farmer problem is going 
to take. It is simply commencing to travel 
upon the road of its particular evolution, 
and that evolution seems to be tending 
m just as many different directions as w« 
have different particular environment!!, 
Every farmer who comes here to speak 
upon this question to-day— and you watch 
the farmer who speaks, not the industrial 
man, he is not yet sufficiently informed, 
just as the farmer is not informed on th«' 
industrial problem — but you will see in 
the argument of every farmer coming 
from the different directions, reflected an 
argument that points out a different agri. 
cultural problem, different in its makeup 
and pursuing a different course. Out in 
Nebraska we have the peculiar develop, 
ment of the exporting merchant, tho 
ha.rvester machine agent, the feeder, th« 
ranchman, the farmer, the hog raiser and 
the politician all blended into one. 

DEL. A. M. SIMONS : A point of in- . 
formation. I understand the chair to rulj 
that I had lost my opportunity to clo3|) 
the debate? 

THE CHAIRMAN : You have 

DEL. SIMONS: Then I have a right 
to ten minutes as a member on the floorf' 

DEL. A. M. LEWIS (111.) : I want to 
make a motion on this question to thll 
effect : I move that the report of thiti 
committee be sent back to the committet 
for further consideration and for |' 
further and more complete report at tljj 
next convention. 

DEL. SIMONS: Will you permit ai 
amendment? That that committee be in-- 
creased to either five or some other num« 
ber. There are only three left. 

DEL. A. M. LEWIS : I will put that i»! 
the motion, and that the committee be in«! 
creased to nine; that this subject be re« 
ferred back to the committee for further 
consideration, to report at the next con«' 
vention, and that the committee be ill' ' 
creased to nine. (Seconded.) 

DEL. MORGAN: Won't you add th( 
words, "That the committee be wag( 
workers?" 

DEL. A. M. LEWIS : I will leave th»l 
to the judgment of the congress, as « 
who the committee shall be. 
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DEL. MORGAN: Then I move that 
llicy be wage-workers. 

DEL. A. M. LEWIS: I accept the 
motion. I merely want tcPsay that I think 
I he next convention will have a right 
lo expect that a committee of nine will 
have a more complete report and will be 
111 a position to take some definite posi- 
I ion on this question at the next con- 
vention. It would probably he unfair to 
I riticise the present committee for the 
lack of definiteness of view on this sub- 
ject. I do not suppose there is a more 
ilil'ficult question confronting the So- 
rialists of the country than the question 
ul agriculture. We have probably about 
I lie most backward Socialist movement of 
I he world. The Germans are the best 
informed and have the most skillful So- 
eialist movement of the world, and yet the 
liermans have not solved this problem. 
I am informed, and I have reason to 
helieve informed correctly, that the Ger- 
mans, in spite of being able to carry 
I lie industrial cities and the metropolitan 
eilies, have not yet been able to carry 
ihe agricultural 'districts. The agrarian 
problem is one of the most difficult be- 
Inre us. We have heard from experts 
< Ml this question, from Oklahoma 
and from Nebraska, and the Nebraska 
delegate acknowledges that in his judg- 
ment we are not prepared,, and even the 
delegate from Nebraska is not prepared 
In give us any definite position for which 
ive should stand. I haven't any very great 
faith in the farmer as he stands to-day. 
Talk about his reading newspapers and 
I he best books, that does not fit with my 
experience of the farmer. I tried to sell 
Socialist books a hundred times to 
audiences of the farmer, and it is a dis- 
eouraging business. I am not going to 
Iry it any more; life is too short. The 
f;irmer does not buy books to any notice- 
.ilile extent. The farmer does not have 
Ihe Socialist psychology. He does not 
live in a capitalist environment. The 
American farmer to-day, it is true, is 
mil so backward as the farmer of the 
old countries, because the farmer of the 
old countries has always been a farmer; 
liis fathers and his grandfathers and his 
forefathers were farmers. But the 
f;irmers of this country have been drawn 
from the cities. Some of them have come 
out of the mines, and they have not a 
long ancestry of farmers behind them, 
iiid consequently they have something of 
Ihe wage- workers' psychology, and the 
t. inner problem will probably not be as 
dilhcult in this country as abroad. But 
it is too difficult for u= at present. We 



are not prepared, we have not formulated 
our views, and we do not know where we 
stand. We are uncertain, we are not 
direct, and until we know better what to 
do and how to do it, in my opinion this 
motion is the only proper motion, that 
this body lay it over and take a scientific 
attitude. If we do not know what to do 
to-day, we should wait until we do know. 
(Applause.) 

DEL. BELL (Tex.) : I am not a farmer, 
and I do not know that I have heard a 
farmer speak yet. Therefore, I am not 
going to pretend to be speaking as a 
farmer. The comrade who spoke for 
Oklahoma is a musician from Columbus, 
Ohio, I believe, and is not a practical 
farmer. But while I am also a musician, 
I have been for nearly five years in daily 
and hourly correspondence with farmers, 
and therefore I know the farmers' feelings 
on these questions, the feelings of the 
Texas farmers. Now, who is the farmer ? 
■' I am very sure, from what I have heard 
here this morning, that those of us who 
are speaking of the farmer do not know, 
what they are speaking of. They do not 
know which farmer they are speaking of. 
There is only one kind of farmer, and 
that is the man who farms the farm, and 
that is the man that is involved in this 
question. Those are the numerous ones 
in the farming country. Those are the 
bulk of the population, the ones that are 
farming the soil. Now,' I want to tell 
you that the farmer that most of you 
have had in mind here is not in Texas ; 
at least we do not call him a farmer in 
Texas ; the farmer that most of you have 
in mind. I beheve that Comrade 
Ameringer, in response to ■ a question, 
"How much employing does the farmer 
do?" made the statement that they don't 
employ any labor, these farmers that he 
is speaking of. We haven't got that 
farmer exactly that he referred to in 
Oklahoma. Now, if you are going to 
have private ownership of your farms, 
you first have to give the farm to the 
farmer, because he hasn't got it. If ynu 
go to some of the farms in Texas you 
will find a public school and a county 
seat, with a creamery and over the 
estalalishment a First National Bank sign. 
We have in Texas 244 little Irelands.- I 
want to state that I don't want to talk 
long on this. I don't intend to talk long, 
and I don't think we ought to talk on 
it at all. I don't think it ever ought to 
have come up, and I think I am reflecting 
the spirit of the comrades from Texas 
when I tell you that we want no farmers' 
programme. I will object to Comrade 
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Lewis's motion on the ground that that 
is a future consideration of the subject. 
I want it to take proper course in the con- 
gress; dismiss this thing here as quick as 
you can and get it out of the way, because 
the Texas farmer doesn't want anything 
but Socialism. 

DEL. THOMPSON (Wis.): I am a 
member of this committee, and I have 
been for three or four years. I am op- 
posed to this motion to refer. I think we 
ought to settle it here. But there is one 
fact; it seems to me we want to make a 
very_ strong protest against an apparent 
opinion of some comrades here that this 
report, as suggested, is foolish or un- 
scientific. The comrade who spoke a 
moment ago said that this is nonsense and 
foolish and so on. Now, there is not a 
single proposition in that printed pro- 
gramme that is before you which has not 
been put forth by such men as August 
Bebel, Willi im Liebknecht, Franz 
VoUmar and y. dozen or fifteen others of 
the best and most real revolutionary So- 
cialists in thp world to-day. (Applause.) 

Now, can we in America not stand up 
and look one problem fairly in the face, 
the way they do in other countries, and 
consider it ? That is not foolish. It would 
be foolish to do anything else. Here is 
our proposition. A programme has been 
drawn up. I think the attitude of the 
committee in this matter is a very reason- 
able one. We say : Here is a great 
problem. We say that this situation has 
been studied very thoroughly by our 
comrades in other countries. I hold in 
my hand now, as I did two years ago, a 
pamphlet on this question prepared by the 
men whose names I mentioned a moment 
ago, the result of their most careful, 
thoroughgoing consideration. Now I say 
we ought to be able and willing to get 
right down to brass tacks on a proposi- 
tion like this, and study it and find out 
about it; and as Comrade Lewis sug- 
gested — and I agree with it — so far as 
we know let us say; so far as we do not 
know let us say we do not know. Let 
us proceed to face it and keep ourselves 
in line until we do find out. Let us hear 
from Nebraska, Texas, Oklahoma, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Oregon, Mississippi and 
New Jersey. 

Now, I want to call your attention to 
another thing. The farmers' programme 
is a part of the Socialist movement, of 
the Socialist philosophy and Socialist 
principle. A comrade a moment ago 
ridiculed as nonsense this whole thing. I 
wonder if he knows that forty members 
went to the Second Duma in Russia on 



this very programme that we are propoi' 
ing here. (Applause.) If he does nO| 
know that, then he ought to find out, and 
we ought to find out that the farmerr 
programme is a part of the Internatiotlll 
Socialist movement. It is one of th( 
things that they are grappling with and 
wrestling with everywhere, and I propoH 
that we grapple with it and wrestle with 
it. If the comrades are not satisfied with 
the wrestling and grappling that we havo 
done now, all right, send it back to ouf 
committee and we will grapple with ll 
and wrestle with it some more. But loi 
us not forget that the future of oiir 
movement depends upon the farmers, and 
the day that we get the farmers into tll« 
Socialist movment it can carry thl 
country. We must do it. The future ol 
the party in America depends on it. Lol 
us get busy on this problem and find (illl 
the truth, and if it takes from now until 
the next national convention, I am with 
you on that proposition. (Applause.) 

DEL. CUMBIE (Okla.) : I want lo 
say that the reason I am on this rostrum 
now is because I was approached a whilt 
ago and asked by the comrades to maki 
a short talk. And I want to say that I 
believe our comrade last upon the floof 
sounded the keynote of the future of tilt 
Socialist Party, in my judgment, when hi 
made the statement that the future sue* 
cess, in the last analysis, of the Socialilt 
movement in America depends on th» 
interest of the agriculturists of tlill 
nation. I was sorry to find injected inta 
the discussion this afternoon anything 
that looked like the belittling of the idel j 
of some programme representing thl 
agriculturists of our states. When I leaVI 
here, I hope to go back to Oklahoma and 
be ahle to tell the farmers of Oklahonil, 
the men who are struggling under thl, 
conditions of landlordism, that I havl 
something to say encouraging to thenii, 
I am going to talk just a little aboulj) 
some of the practical results following tll|w 
adoption of this nonsensical, frivoloul, , 
thoughtless proposition, as our Oklahonil- 
programme has been announced. And' 
by way of correction, I want to say tint i 
I think it comes with ill grace from com* 
rades from states that have never at<i 
tempted to give us any kind of a pro<| 
gramme, to get up and ridicule ouriii 
We have done the best we could. W|' 
have made a srriall beginning, and I wan)' 
to say to you to-day, that is the result 01, 
the small beginning along the line of thl|; 
farmers' programme. The farmers ol 
Oklahoma are flocking to the standard dL, 
Socialism as never before. (Applause.Ji 



111 Stevens County, Oklahoma, recently 
1 1 was my pleasure to do twenty days' 
work, and in a certain special agricultural 
'M strict of that county I organized 108 
iiicrnbers into the Socialist locals of that 
Mjiinty, and out of the 108 there were 
1112 that were actual working farmers on 
l.utns. My comrade has told you that 
''II per cent of our members in Oklahoma 
.nc agriculturists. In closing I want to 
I I'lieat and reiterate the statement of the 
Mimrade last upon the floor, that the final 
analysis and the last analysis of the So- 

I Kdist movement in our nation must 
lunge upon the agriculturist of our 
ii.ilion. His is the hand that feeds the 
vvDrld, and though you may be very 
nixious, as I myself would be desirous of 
MRxess, it will not come from conflict 
upon the battlefield or on the field of 
IniUets. I believe that our object, the 
liiial goal, of Socialism, will be reached 
ailing another line, "The dream of Debs," 

I I you please, in regard to this movement. 
\nd when the final fight is made and we 

y.rt the agriculturists enlisted in the 
iiidvement, then it is an easy proposition 
I'l take care of the other fellows, because 
I he farmer feeds them all. I thank you. 
I Applause.) 

DEL. FURMAN (N. Y.) : I believe 
llic Socialist Party pretends to represent 
I lie working class. If it does not,, I want 

III get out of it. There is nothing in the 
Socialist platform that denies the right 
Ilia man to have enough ground to make 
.1 living out of. It says nowhere that, if 
,1 man works on a farm, he is necessarily 
.1 capitalistic exploiter ; and if a man 
lives on a farm and works on that farm 
111 get a living he does not necessarily 
I hereby become a capitalist. He is a 
working man. 

Now, it has been said by the delegates 
from Oklahoma that most of the men 
who are farmers in Oklahoma are the 
men who work the land. I don't object 
lo a man owning land enough to make a 
living. I do object to one class exploiting 
another class by a wage system, whether 
lie employes that exploited class to work 
on a machine or on the land. As I un- 
ilerstand the Oklahoma proposition, it is 
I hat the people who are organized into 
I he Socialist Party are men that have 
'.(■Itled on the land and work it and do not 
depend upon a wage working class to 
make their living. Plenty of us here 
might be considered middle class, but that 
lines not prevent us thinking straight and 
licing class conscious. Our party is 
working against exploitation, and if the 
farmers of Oklahoma are not exploiting 



anybody then they cannot be considered 
middle class capitalists. But the farmers 
as a class are being exploited by several 
parties, the landlord, the railroad, the 
middle men generally. Now the question is 
here : If we can go with the farm element 
and frame up a programme on which we 
can stand with the farmers and the 
farmers are willing to hew close to the 
line, and condemn exploitation, and go 
with the working class, all well and 
good, but if they cannot do that we don't 
want them. 

DEL. BERGER (Wis.): I feel very 
much interested in this question for two 
reason. In the first place Wisconsin is 
overwhelmingly agricultural. It is the 
first butter and cheese state in the union. 
New York used to have the honor of 
being the first chegse state, Illinois being 
the first butter state; but Wisconsin has 
passed them both. Your good Elgin 
butter is Wisconsin butter. 

As early as 1898 I got a farmers' pro- 
gramme through the Socialist convention. 
But you should have seen the storm it 
raised. It was downed by a referendum. 
Ever since then I have felt the necessity 
of this party getting into touch with the 
farmers. And our party needs and must 
have a farmers' programme, even sooner 
than the Socialist Party of any other 
civilized country of the world. However, 
the greatest Socialist minds of Europe 
have spent years on this question without 
succeeding. Kautsky has written a book 
of about five hundred pages ; and it is 
the poorest book he has written. He 
came to no final conclusion. France has 
adopted a platform by which they guaran- 
tee small farmers possession of their 
lands under Socialism. This is wrong, of 
course. In the first place, that guarantee 
would not be worth anything, because 
the grandchildren would not be ruled by 
any such guarantee. Secondly, it is not 
Socialistic. 

The great trouble is that Marx him- 
self falls down on the question ' of 
agriculture. We have to admit it. 

I used to go round and preach twenty- 
five years ago, telling them we would 
have capitalistic farming on a large scale, 
farm trusts, so to speak. There was a 
man by the name of Dalrymple had a 
50,000 acre farm up in Dakota, and an- 
other man named Schenle had a 20,000 
acre farm in Pennsylvania and I told 
them the small farmer was gone, and 
that we would soon have tremendous 
bonanza farms that would employ thou- 
sands and thousands of men. We figured 
that concentration would take place the 
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same way in agriculture that it does in 
the factory. That is where we were 
wrong. The introduction of farm 
machinery has brought about an entirely 
different condition.. 

DEL. S EI DEL: Exactly so. 

DEL. BERGER: The introduction of 
machinery works entirely differently in 
the field of agriculture than it does in 
the field of industry. 

It is this way, comrades : In the in- 
dustry it has practically eliminated the 
small employer, practically put him out of 
existence and created the trust. Now, 
it seems that the introduction of the 
machine works differently in the field of 
agriculture. All that it has done there is 
to eliminate the farm worker. The 
farmer with his machines and his three 
or four farm hands can -now do the work, 
it has eliminated, for a time at least, you 
might say, the possibility of a steadily 
growing class of hired laborers. I don't 
know the reason for it. I tried to study 
it out for myself this way — I don't know 
whether Simons will agree with me or 
not. In the first place, in the factory in- 
dustry, by the new inventions the tech- 
nique, the process of production, has been 
changed. The entire technique has been 
changed. The entire process has been 
changed in the large factories of the 
trusts. But the introduction of machinery 
on the farm, in agriculture, did not have 
that kind of result. I think that is one 
of the reasons. The other reason — and I 
don't know whether Simons will agree 
with me there or not— is this, comrades, 
that the advantage of the big capitalists 
in the big industries is that they can use 
their capital and employ it the year round 
■ and day and night, while in the farm in- 
dustry the machine can only be employed 
during a few months of the year. 

Furthermore, the farmers can get to- 
gether co-operatively on thrashing ma- 
chines, for cheese factories and cream- 
ciies. They run as many as sixty cheese 
factories co-operatively in one county of 
Wisconsin. I don't know whether ray 
explanation holds good, but that is the 
way I tried to explain it to myself. At 
any rate, I don't preach any more that 
we are going to have big bonanza farms. 
The Dalrymple farm went to pieces : the 
Schenle farm was cut up ; we don't really 
know what the result will be. Simons 
and I don't exactly agree, and Morgan 
and I surely don't agree. (Great 
laughter.) 

I don't know what the result will be, 
whether it will be intensive farming or 
what kind of farming will be brought 



about. Kropotkin, a great philosopher in 
his way, although an Anarchist, claims 
that intensive farming with the help of 
electricity will be the farming of tho 
future and that three acres will be enough 
for each farm. Of course, that would 
bring about individualism. If that is^ to 
be the case we may have individualism 
some day in place of Socialism. How- 
ever, one thing is sure, there is no use in 
attempting to break eggs that have not 
been laid yet. We cannot have Social- ■ 
ism in this country, if we don't get the* 
farmers in some way. If you try to take 
away the farms of twelve millions of 
farmers of this country you will have a 
big job on your hands. You might as 
well try to reach down the moon. Even 
Tommy Morgan could not do it. 

DEL. MORGAN: Put me on that 
committee and I'll fix it. 

DEL. BERGER: If you were put on 
that job you would not last long. You 
remember how much effort and how 
many men it cost England to conquer 
thirty thousand farmers, Boers — Boers, 
mind you — and now try to take the farms 
from these twelve milhon American 
farmers and you will have about a million 
times harder job. Besides, they don't 
need to fight. All they have to do is to 
stop bringing food to Chicago for six 
weeks and Comrade Morgan and the rest 
of Chicago would be knocked out. 

DEL. MORGAN: That is the only 
way you can knock me out. 

DEL, BERGER: We must have some 
kind of a farmers' programme. It has 
been said that the proposition of the 
committee guarantees the farmer's posses- 
sion of his land. I have looked this 'I 
over carefully and Morgan is mistaken. 
It does not. But we must have some 
sort of programme and I am willing 
this shall be postponed until the question 
is understood ; that we appoint a com- 
mittee, and refer the farmers' question to 
that committee. I would like to be on 
that committee if I could. This interests 
me intensely. Let us study the question, 
as long as we are not ready to decide. 
I am in favor of referring this to a'J 
committee. 

DEL. SIMONS (111.) : I am in favc 
of referring this back to the committee, 
enlarging the committee, and giving them 
time to study it. This is a proposition 
that above everything else needs study and 
education. There was a time when I 
didn't know anything about the question 
at all. I thought I knew all about it. I 
knew absolutely and positively and 
certainly that unless we got that Httle 
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farmer's farm away from him we never 
could have Socialism. We had to take 
it or the great big capitalist would 
swallow it, and in a few years there would 
lie just a few big farms in this country. 
We would grab them all and then we 
would have the co-operative common- 
wealth; But after a while I began to study 
the question a little more deeply. I 
.studied a long while on it. I think I can 
say truthfully that I read pretty nearly 
everything that was printed in French, 
(German oT English on this question, and 
at the end of that time I produced "The 
American Farmer." In Europe at least 
I wo editions of twenty-five thousand 
copies of that work were issued. It was 
iranslated into nearly every European 
language. Yet in that book, as I studied 
more and more, I got less and less certain, 
,ind in it I made a good many more 
]>ositive statements than I would be 
willing to make to-day. This programme 
has been called ridiculous. I can admit 
it, for it is not mine. It is practically the 
same in most respects as that adopted at 
the late French congress and adopted and 
advocated by such famous Socialists as 
Jules Guesde, the foremost Marxian in 
the European movement to-day. It was 
a good enough programme for Paul La 
Fargue, the son-in-law of Karl Marx. 
But in that programme they guaranteed 
the peasant ownership of his farm. I 
will not stand for that. Instead of guaran- 
teeing that, we say something entirely 
tlitt'erent. I am astonished that a shrewd 
keen lawyer accustomed to reading ihings 
carcfuiij, should say that we had guar^ui- 
loed or proposed to guarantee tne private 
ownership of land. 

DEL. MORGAN : That is only what 
you say now. It is what you say there. 
I don't care for what you say now. 

DEL. SIMONS: That is not what we 
a.sked you to consider. 

DEL. MORGAN: I am looking for 
tacts. 

DEL. SIMONS: You will get facts. 
The German Socialists began to take up 
this thing. In the first place they were 
just as cocksure, and just as ignorant, on 
the subject as many of those who have 
spoken here to-day. ' Then Kautsky began 
to study this thing ; a whole lot of Ger- 
man Socialists began to study this thing; 
tliey began to find out that they did not 
know all about it; they began to find out 
that a door was opened here that was 
wider than they ever dreamed of. They 
began to find out that here was a 
problem more complex, more intricate, 
than the industrial problem — more difficult 



of analysis. But all of them— Bebel, 
Liebknecht, Kautsky— and surely they are 
men who know nearly as much about 
Marxian philosophy as Delegates Lewis 
and Morgan— almost as much, but not, of 
course, quite as much — but every one of 
them practically stands on these same 
principles. I can get you the quotations 
from Comrade Kautsky, if you wish.'' But 
no great Socialist to-day seriously pro- 
poses to take the small farmer's farm 
away from him. ^ He does not propose to 
do so because it cannot be done. It does 
not make any difference what you say; 
what resolutions you pass; it can't be 
done. Look into this thing. Don't say 
to the farmer: "We will fix it up later." 
Shakespeare says somewhere: "I can call 
spirits from the vasty deep" and the reply 
is : "So, marry, can I ; but will they 
come?" 

We may pass farmers' programmes ; we 
may say that we will drive him off his 
farm ; but up to this time we have not got 
him really interested. We have done 
nothing but shout and make a loud noise, 
in our conventions, and that he does not 
even hear, ^ It is time we studied this 
thing. ^ It is time we knew something 
about it. It is time that in our state and 
national conventions we did something 
besides shout empty phrases. It is time 
we got some real knowledge on this 
subject. It is not enough to read a few 
pamphlets published in this country by 
men who try to translate Marx and don't 
know anything about it. We want a 
knowledge of Socialism that is a little bit 
deeper, a little more consistent with the 
actual facts. 

Comrade Lewis, of Oregon, said that 
we were toadying to this and toadying to 
that. There is just one thing on earth 
that I will toady to and that is a fact. 
And when I meet a fact so big as the 
farmer question in America, a fact that 
has in it the future of twelve millions of 
people of the producing classes, without 
whom we stand no more chance of a So- 
cialist victory in this country than we do 
of changing the orbit of the comet, when 
I face a fact as big as that, I don't try 
to stand in front of it and howl empty 
phrases, in the hope that that fact will 
get out of the way. 

So I ask you to send this back. Fire 
me from the committee if you wish. I 
will keep studying anyhow. I will keep 
on working, because between me and the 
liberty I seek, between me and the co- 
operative commonwealth, between the 
working men of America and their 
dominion over this country, there stands 
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the farmers' question, and until we solve 
that question we might almost as well 
give up trying to get the thing we want. 

DEL. UNTERMANN (Calif.) : We 
discussed the immigration problem and 
some of the comrades gave us soap box 
speeches as a solution. We studied the 
woman problem and some of the com- 
rades gave us soap box speeches on that 
question. They told us this was a class 
struggle ; that we were working for the 
working class ; that we were fighting for 
the working class ; as though these dele- 
gates selected to represent the Socialists 
of the country have to be told the A, B, C 
of Socialism. Now we are discussing the 
farmers' question and some of the com- 
rades are giving us soap box speeches 
again. 

Now, I want it understood that I am in 
full accord with Comrade Simons on this 
question. I want it understood also, that 
on the great fundamentals of this ques- 
tion. Comrade Kautsky is also in accord 
with us. 

Karl Marx, in his third volumne on 
"Capital," assumed that centralization in 
the farming industry would take exactly 
the same course that it had taken and was 
taking in other industries ; but he merely 
assumed that; he never investigated that. 
He never investigated the tendencies of 
agriculture in England, or in Germany, 
and much less in America, and when the 
question finally came up for discussion 
in Germany after long years of an im- 
possiblist attitude on the part of the most 
advanced Marxians, Kautsky found that 
the Socialist position was this : The So- 
cialist party demanded only the ex- 
propriation of the appropriators of the 
tools of production and distribution which 
were used to exploit the producers. But 
he found there was never anywhere in 
the Socialist movement any demand for 
the expropriation of the users of the 
tools, who use the tools to hve. So far 
back as the Communist Manifesto you find 
that position. Kautsky now says that 
there is no proof that the great proprie- 
tors are gobbling up the small farms, or 
that the small farm is in every way in- 
dustrially inferior to the great capitalist 
farm. He says that the reason that the 
small farm is maintaining its own against 
the great farm is not so much because 
it is economically superior, but because 
the small farmer by exploiting his wife 
and his son and daughter can compete 
with the great capitalist, who has to pay 
regular wages to his farm laborers. 

So long as it is admitted that the small 
farm will have the advantage perhaps for 



a hundred years to come, the only sensibll 
position that the Socialist Party can take 
is the position taken by Comrade Simoni 
in this report. 

DEL. O'HARE (Kans.) : As a woman 
born and reared on a farm, and working 
during most of the years that I have 
spent in the Socialist movement as an 
agitator among the farm workers, I wish 
to make one simple statement on thil 
question, and that is to reiterate the state- 
ment of Comrades Simons and Thompson 
that this is a fact that simply must be met. 
Now, I don't mind dodging an issue as 
long as it can be dodged gracefully, but 
the time has come in this movement 
when this farmers' question can not longer 
be dodged. Either the Socialist agitator 
has got to leave the farm regions of the 
west and southwest alone, or that So- 
cialist agitator has got to go to those 
intelhgent farmers with some programme 
that they can understand. And I say to 
you that the men and women to whom I 
speak out there will average in intelli- 
egnce fully as high as any audience ever 
gathered in the Garrick Theater in Chi- 
cago. I tell you, comrades, when you 
stand face to face with a great audience 
of seven thousand farmers, as I stood 
last fall at St. John, Kansas, and when 
they said: "Mrs. O'Hare, the Republican 
senator has talked to us on the land 
question ; tell us the position of the So- 
cialist Party," then there was no dodging 
for me. I had either to state the posi- 
tion of the Socialist Party on that matter 
or sneak out; but I didn't have anything 
to offer to those seven thousand farmers, 
I must work among the farmers because ] 
it is the farmer's psychology that I know.' 
I don't try to go before any other group : 
of people because I would be a fool if I , 
did. I know my limitations. I can talk; 
to people who were born on the Western ; 
ranches as I was, I can talk to those who i 
have lived the life of a farmer's daughter, 
and a farmer's wife, and as I say, I want J 
to work among them ; and so I say, when ■ 
I go back among them, give me some- 
thing to talk on, something that I can 
take a stand on. 

Next Sunday I have to stand before an 
audience in Kansas City, Kansas, and re- , 
port to them on this congress. On the 
26th, 27th, and 28th, I have to stand be- 
fore meetings of farmers in Kansas. 
Now, I am perfectly willing to admit that 
there are a number of comrades here 
who do not know enough of this question 
to take a stand on this matter, but I say 
to you, if we have not yet taken any 
position on this farm question, for God's 



■ ake let us find one. When I go to the 
\vage workers, I don't go with a farmers' 
programme; but I must have one for the 
larmers. We do not say that this state- 
ment here is the last statement that we 
^incialists shall make on this question; 
I Hit I do say that it is the best (thing that 
we have yet had; and you fellows that 
luiow so much, if you will only get 
lip and give us a better one, we shall all 
lie under great obligations to you. You 
■ire just the chap I am looking for. If 
\ou haven't got anything better, vote for 

I his. Must I go back to the farmers and 
ay that we don't know and I don't know 

what we are talking about? I want some- 
ihing authoritative back of me. 
So I say, keep the committee, increase 

I I if you wish, go on studying, but, com- 
I ades, I don't want to wait two years to 
have the Socialists take some kind of a 
position. If we have not a position on 
I his matter, let us find one. Let us find 
niie quick. 

I5EL. AMERINGER : Comrade O'Hare, 
vdu have traveled all over the west and 
outhwest, and I wish you would tell this 
laingress something in regard to the farm 
lahor question. 

DEL. O'HARE : From my experience 
ill those sections the farm labor question 
as a wage problem does not exist. The 
Ihiiig that was mentioned by Comrade 
Uiitermann is absolutely the condition in 
I hat country. The farmer exploits his 
wife and his son and daughter. I have 
seen a woman five hours before her child 
was born dragging a ten foot cotton sack 
-and I have seen that woman back there 
with her ten day old babe, and that is 
I lie kind of a farm labor problem we 
have in the southwest. 

DEL. CANNON (Ore.) : I want to in- 
I reduce a few ideas that I think have not 
vet been presented. I am in favor of hav- 
iiig no farm programme. You have the 
'.ruse of this congress that we ought to 
liave a farmers' programme, and I think 
we should therefore continue this com- 
mittee. If that committee is continued and 
enlarged I want to say this: don't leave 
I iff of that committee the laboring man; 
I he man who is tied down to one industry 
all his life is not necessarily the best 
iiidge of the condition in that industry. 
N'ou have heard from the farmers; are 
I hey the ones best fitted necessarily to 
iiidge of this question? We should take 
Iheir view; but we should also take the 
view of others; we should take a broad 
view of the question. All classes should 
lie represented on that committee. We 
arc talking of having a farmers' pro- 



gramme ; why not have a programme for 
the railroad employee? 

DEL. BERGER : We have it. 

DEL. CANNON: Why not make a 
special programme for every line of 
labor? 

DEL. BERGER: We are trying to do 
that if we can work it out. 

DEL. CANNON; Does not the farmer 
use machinery on the farm? My ob- 
jection to the farmers' programme here 
is, that it favors individual ownership of 
a public utility. I am opposed to any- 
thing that will stand for the private 
ownership of any public utility. Land is 
a public utility. They have cited great 
authorities here. Which is best: to cite 
precedents and authorities, or to use 
reason as your guide? 

A DELEGATE: Whose reason? 

DEL. SEIDEL: May I ask what is 
your vocation? 

DEL. CANNON: I was raised on a 
farm and lived on a farm for twenty-five 
years. 

DEL. SEIDEL: What is your occupa- 
tion at the present time? 

DEL. CANNON: I lived on a farm 
for twenty-five years. Part of the time 
as an employer ; part of the time as a 
wage worker. 

DEL. SEIDEL: What are you doing 
now? 

DEL. CANNON: Most of my time I 
have spent on a farm ; now I am a 
lawyer. 

DEL. SEIDEL : Are you a member of 
a farmers' association? 

DEL. MERRICK: A point of order. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Comrade Seidel 
will remain silent. Comrade Cannon has 
the floor. 

DEL. SEIDEL: He dodged the ques- 
tion. 

DEL. CANNON: I can answer his 
question, but I cannot answer a continuous 
fire of questions. 

COM. HUNTER (Conn.) : Comrades 
and Friends : We are here in this con- 
gress supposed to represent certain class 
interests of this country. We have sat 
here for four days ; we have heard from 
the most learned men that we supposed 
we could pick out from our party on cer- 
tain questions, and we have decided thbse 
questions, every one of them, in my 
opinion, unsatisfactorily. We have wasted 
a lot of time ; we have mouthed a lot of 
phrases ; but we have not gotten down to 
the facts. We have not considered the 
essentials of any question that we have 
yet met. We have not even discussed 
these questions as intelhgent thinkers ; 
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we have been passionate and emotional 
in all that we have said and done. I have 
stood here and watched this congress for 
several days and I am disappointed. Now 
1 am here to express my individual 
opmion. I want to say this: On all of 
these matters you have appointed men 
to study these questions, who are sup- 
posed to know something about them • 
you have appointed Ernest Untermann' 
known all oyer the world, a man whose 
name is familiar to Socialists everywhere 
a man who has given his life to the study 

A l^"l-P''°"'="^' y°" have appointed 
A.^ M. Simons, a man who has studied 
this farmers question from top to bottom 
who has given every possible care and 
attention to it and who has written a 
book that IS valued and appreciated in 
iiurope, and that is not read by the mem- 
bers of the Socialist Party of America 
you have appointed other men who have 
given deep and serious consideration to 
these problems. And then a man comes 
along who has read a few pamphlets and 
has learned a few phrases about economic 
determinism, and the class conflict, and 

» nf!l}^ •"!" 'I^''^ ^" *e problems 
of the earth with a few glittering phrases. 

Now, this question has been discussed 
by every Socialist convention in the 
world; some of the greatest thinkers in 
our movement have written programmes 
on this subject; how many of you have 
read those programmes? How many of 
you have read the three programmes of 
tiie German party on this question? 
How many have seen the Belgian pro- 
gramme on that question? How many 
have seen those of France and Italy? 
How many of the comrades here are 
prepared to discuss this farmers' question? 
And yet we must have the co-operation 
o± the farmers, if we are to accomplish 
anythmg for the working classes; if we 
are ever to bring about the triumph of 
bocia ism. We have got to have with us 
the thousands of men who are just as 
miserable on their farms as the poor ex- 
ploited sweater of the East side We 
have got to stand together. You see him 
J" j,^ f'^'^Sgle; you see him fighting the 
landlord; you see him fighting the man 
with the mortgage; you see him fighting 
the usurer; and you say you believe in 
the materialistic conception of history Is 
that your answer to his cry? You say 
you believe in the materialistic conception 
of history. He says: What is that? That 
IS economic determinism. What is that' 
he asks. And that is how far we have 
got. Now, great heavens, men and 
women of this congress, there is a chance 



m this country to do something; to dO 
something for the exploited and miserable 
of our land, on the farms as well as in 
the factories. If you want to vote down 
t-his report, vote it down. Recommit it I 
dont care. But I do say that you are 
under an obligation to the proletariat of 
this country to do something. You have 
got to give thought and consideration to 
this question, and do everything that lie! 
m you to solve this problem for those 
who are in poverty and misery and 
distress and are fighting to the death 
against the landlord and the capitalist. 

DEL. BREWER (Kans.) : Comrade 
Hunter admits that after we have selected 
some of the brainiest men in the Socialist 
movement to study this question they ad- 
mit that they don't know much about it; 
and so in preference to settling the thing 
they have been studying they take a docu- 
ment from the State of Oklahoma and 
ask us to endorse it. I am in favor of 
recommitting this subject to the committee 
and let them investigate it further 

DEL. GAYLORD (Wis) : I have two 
suggestions to make to the comrade here 
Please go out and find what the world of 
Sociahsm has said on this farmers' 
question. There is one book that will 
tell you a lot about it and about the 
world of socialism, "Modern Socialism," 
an authoritative text book; and it is 
evident there are a lot of you who have 
not read it, by the way you talk. The 
other thought I have is this : We had a 
convention two years ago and I am not 
going to forget in a long time the dis- 
cussion on this question, led by Stanley 
Uark. We took him and showed him one 
fact after another, from the party plat- 
forms, and he weakened little by little 
and finally he made a motion that 
Ihompson and I were willing to accept, 
but ^ those who had been with him 
previously said : No, no. And they voted 
us down. They laughed at us then and 
they said, "Look at your vote," and I 
laughed back and said: "Yes, but you 
watch that vote grow." And it grew and 
grew and finally resulted in a referendum 
that stated our position exactly. 

I want you to do two things: Study 
the literature of International Socialism; 
and then read what the members of the 
party said in their referendum. Here 
IS what was adopted by the referendum: 
"There can be no absolute private title 
m land." That is true to-day. But wc 
have to tell some folks about it. "All 
titles, whether called fee simple or other- 
wise,^ must be subordinate to the public 
title." That is true now; but we have to 
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I ill some people. But they object to the 
use of land in any form for the purposes 
"I speculation or exploitation. That is 
what the comrades said, the comrades 
who pay their dues to the party. That 
IS what they agreed to. And they de- 
mand the possession, control and manage- 
ment of the land to whatever extent may 
Uv necessary to attain that end. What 
c-iid? To prevent exploitation and specu- 
l.ilion, and so forth. It is not opposed to 
' iixupation ; it is not opposed to posses- 
'.ion. Get that? That is fundamental to 
I his whole discussion. They are not op- 
posed to the occupation or possession of 
I he land by those using it in a useful and 
lH)na fide manner without exploitation. 

Now, that goes to the root of this 
whole matter. If you agree with that, 
VI in stand with the rank and file of the 
imrty membership, at least the majority 
of that rank and file in the United States, 
:is evidenced by the referendum. If you 
iliin't agree with it you better go home 
and get your instructions. 

DEL. AT WOOD (S. D.) : I am a 
farmer, a hayseed. I will give you some 
facts. I lived on a claim in South Da- 
kota. I sold it and blew the money in. 
I was worse off owning the farm than 
I was without it, teaching school in the 
Miramer. 

The Dakota farmer takes this position : 
I le wants the full product of his labor, 
lie believes that he did not make the 
land ; that it was there when he came, 
it will be there when he is gone. By his 
work he is making from thirty to fifty 
cents a day, and he wants the full product 
I if his labor. He does not care what you 
do with the ownership of the land; it is 
the full product of his labor that he is 



after. This whole discussion or most of 
it would be described by some of our 
farmers as a lot of hog wash. If you 
adopt that programme we will have to 
explain it to the farmers. I guess I will 
have to vote for it, but it is not very 
much. We studied two philosophers out 
on the plains ; one is Peter Finley Dunne 
and the other is Karl Marx. Peter Finley 
Dunne says : ' "Workers of the wurrld, 
unite ; yez have nothin' to lose but yer 
brains ; and yez never had any." When 
we hear Tom Lewis, of Oregon, we think 
of 'that. (Laughter.) We also read Karl 
Marx and we believe in Karl Marx; we 
believe that the farms are being con- 
centrated in the hands of the landlords, 
and that those farms are being let out 
to the men who work them. The landlord 
is the enemy of the worker on the farms. 
And the farmers and the farm laborers 
don't care what you do so long as you 
secure to him the full product of his 
labor. Do you get that? 

The previous question being moved and 
seconded, was declared carried. 

Delegate Lewis moved that the matter 
be referred back to the committee, the 
committee to be enlarged to nine members 
and to report at the next national con- 
vention of the party. 

The motion was carried. 

The following nominations were then 
made for the six new members of the 
Committee on Farmers' Programme : 

Delegates Wright, Maurer, Laukki, 
Ameringer, O'Hare, De Bell, Atwood, 
Untermann, Hunter, Carpenter, Adel, 
Freeman, Crider. 

Adjourned until May 20, 1910 at 9:30 
A. M. 
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Secretary Roewer called the congress to 
order at 9 :30 A. M. 

Del. Goebel, of New Jersey, was elected 
Chairman for the day. 

THE CHAIRMAN : The first order of 
business, as I understand, is the election 
of the committee on the farmers' ques- 
tion. 

Del. Strebel: Before we go to that, I 
move to take up the matter of the adoption 
of the minutes of last Wednesday. 

Certain corrections in the minutes 
were noted, and the minutes were then 
adopted. 

FARMERS' COMMITTEE. 

THE CHAIRMAN : The next order of 
business is the election of the Committee 
on Agricultural Programme, six to be 
elected, as I understand. 

On motion of Del. Killingbeck, it was 
decided to elect by ballot. 

The name of Del. Davis, of Oklahoma, 
was added to the list of nominees. 

The following delegates accepted: 
Wright (Nebr.), Maurer (Pa.), Leo 
Laukki (Minn.), Ameringer (Okla.), 
O'Hare (Kas.), Atwood (S. D.), Hunter 
(Conn.), Carpenter (Calif.), Freeman 
(Ala.), Cryder (Tex.). 

The following nominees declined: Ber- 
ger (in favor of Thompson), Untermann, 
Adel, Davis. 

THE CHAIRMAN : You will now pro- 
ceed to a vote. You are to elect six 
new members on this committee in ad- 
dition to those already on. There are 
six new ones, are there not? 

DEL. STREBEL (N. Y.) : The minutes 
show that Lewis, of Illinois, made the 
following motion : That the report of this 
committee be sent back to the committee 
for further consideration and for a 
further and more complete report at the 
'next convention, and that the committee 
be increased to nine. 

THE CHAIRMAN: All right, that 
settles it. You vote for six. The tellers 
will now get ready to collect the ballots. 

NEW CASTLE SITUATION. 

DEL. KENNEDY (Pa.) : I ask for five 
minutes to read a telegram that I have 



prepared and that I want this Congress 
to stand for. There was a strong resolu- 
tion introduced by the Resolution Com- 
mittee in regard to the persecution of the 
Free Press in New Castle. That resolu- 
tion will be buried in the proceedings of 
the convention, and I want a resolution 
adopted before the Free Press goes to 
press to-day. I want this Congress to 
stand for this telegram. There is nothing 
in it that you cannot stand for: "The 
National Congress of the SociaHst Party 
pledges you the moral and financial sup- 
port of the party in the persecution now 
being waged against the Free Press." 
Comrades, the Socialist press of the 
United States is not alive to what is going 
on in New Castle. You have heard about 
revolutionary action instead of phrases. 
In ^ New Castle, there is revolutionary 
action. Six comrades are in jail for 90 
days. Six more are under the same 
charge and are out on bond. Five more 
have been charged with criminal and 
seditious libel and will be brought to trial 
in June, and if convicted will be sentenced 
to the penitentiary for six years. One 
more is charged with criminal conspiracy 
and blackmail, and if convicted will -be 
sent to jail for six years. I propose 
sending this telegram for the moral effect 
it will have in New Castle, so that the 
enemies of the Free Press will take warn- 
ing that the Socialist Party of the United , 
States is backing the New Castle com- -j 
rades. A resolution like this should have 
been endorsed long ago, only for the fact 
that the persecuted comrades are obscure 
working men who are not known outside 
of Lawrence county. Pa. When this 
telegram goes forward it will, in a couple 
hours, be put up in their window. The 
paper goes to press to-day. This is the 
first case of criminal and seditious libel 
in the United States for 107 years, and I 
hope the Socialist Party will take some 
action to-day that will make it the last 
case for another 107 years. Not only 
every Socialist, but every lover of liberty 
and every defender of free speech and 
free press can stand for this. 

Del. Hoogerhyde, of Michigan, moved 
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I hat the telegram be sent. (Motion 
seconded.) 

DEL. BERGER (Wis.) : You under- 
stand, I have a libel suit on, myself, at this 
moment, so I am not going to object. I 
want one thing understood by this party 
congress, and that is that everything is 
as stated. I take your word for it ab- 
solutely, and if it is not as stated you will 
never hear the last of it. There is one 
thing we must do in our party. We must 
be absolutely straight and above suspicion 
or the shadow of suspicion. I am not 
speaking of the Free Press, understand. 
1 have a libel suit at this moment for 
$50,000, and I stand with the New Castle 
comrades, only I hope everything is ab- 
solutely straight. There are some ugly 
charges made there against some of our 
comrades — hold-up charges. I hope that 
there is absolutely nothing to it, because, 
just imagine if there be the least thing 
crooked there, and this congress going 
on record for it, where would we be ? 
Comrade Kennedy, I take your word for 
it, absolutely, that everything is absolutely 
straight. 

DEL. KENNEDY: All the comrades 
from Pennsylvania will stand by it. Com- 
rade McKeever has been accused of black- 
mail. When the steel workers went on 
strike Comrade McKeever went to the 
engineers, and although the strike had 
nothing to do with the engineers, he or- 
ganized a sympathetic strike, and when 
the foreman discharged them, McKeever 
pulled the whistle and closed down the 
works, and they had to send detectives 
to Connecticut to get engineers to carry 
on the work. 

The resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

The tellers then retired to count the 
vote on the election of the farmers' com- 
mittee. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CON- 
STITUTION. 

THE CHAIRMAN : The next order of 
business is the report of the Committee 
on Constitution, Comrade Gaylord, chair- 
man. Comrade Bloor, secretary. 

DEL. GAYLORD, reporting for the 
Committee on Constitution : Comrade 
Chairman and Comrades, to save time 
and to insure a more complete under- 
standing, the committee has had prepared 
in parallel colurnns the constitution as it 
now stands, which is in the left-hand 
column, and the proposed amendments in 
the right-hand column. If you will look 
at the left-hand column you will see that 



occasionally words, phrases, paragraphs 
or sections are printed in black-faced 
type. These are those which the majority 
of the committee, recommend, and 
generally unanimously recommend, to be 
stricken out. 

The first change submitted by the com- 
mittee was Section 3 of Article II, as 
follows : 

"Sec. 3. A member who desires to 
transfer his membership from the party 
in one state to the party in another state 
may do so upon the presentation of his 
card showing him to be in good standing 
at the time of asking for such transfer. 
The secretary of the local to which he 
transfers shall notify the secretary of the 
local from which he transfers." 

DEL. GAYLORD: Now, Comrades, I 
think it in order, if there be no objection, 
to pass each point without discussion, or 
even a motion. 

DEL. WHITE (Mass.) : I move to. 
adopt the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. (Seconded.) 

DEL. CANN9N (Ariz.) : I notice it 
says a member in good standing may be 
transferred. Suppose I were visiting for 
two, four or six months, and in the mean- 
time I have paid no dues, and then go into 
a new club, before I am transferred, 
shall I pay my back dues to the club if this 
is adopted? 

THE CHAIRMAN : Let the Chair first 
state the method of procedure as to 
adoption, unless there is objection to it. 
We will have each item read, and if there 
is no objection I will then declare that 
article adopted as read, without any 
formal motion, just to save a motion. 
The Chairman of the committee will 
answer Comrade Cannon's question. 

DEL. GAYLORD : As I understand the 
question, it is this: If a man leaves his 
local and is absent three or four months 
and has not paid his dues and wishes to 
join another, then can he pay his back 
dues and receive a transfer card? Is that 
your question? 

DEL. CANNON: Yes. 

DEL. GAYLORD: The answer, it 
seems to me, is plain. If the old local is 
willing to accept his dues and give him a 
transfer card, nobody else can have any- 
thing to say about it. 

DEL. CANNON: Then I understand 
that the dues would go to the former 
local instead of the one to which he was 
transferred? 

DEL. GAYLORD : Yes. Otherwise you 
would not be in good standing to get a 

THE CHAIRMAN : If there is no ob- 
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jectiuii the section will stand approved as 
read, i hear no objection, and it is so 
ordered. 

The next section of the report was 
read, as follows : 

"Amend Sec. 5, Art. II, by striking 
out the words 'propertied classes' in 
line 8, and substitute 'capitalist class.'" 

It was moved and seconded that the 
section be adopted. 

DEL. MORGAN (111.) : I am opposed 
to that change. It opens the door wide 
for an alliance of the Socialist Party 
with the municipal ownership party or 
any political organization of men of 
property. Ours has been distinctly a 
wage class, non-propertied movement. 
The fundamental purpose of the organi- 
zation has been to abolish private property 
as a means of exploiting the masses of 
the people and to establish common 
property. 

_ DEL. GAYLORD : Will you permit me 
just a word? I can save some time for 
you. You will be very glad of the time 
I save. 

DEL. MORGAN : I have been told that 
many times, that if I will shut up some- 
body will say what I have to say better 
than I can and in a shorter time. I am 
able to take care of myself. The proper- 
tied class is distinguished by the owner- 
ship of property, but the members may 
be the same as the working class, the 
wage class. Who is going to distinguish 
the capitalist class in a capitalist political 
organization? Who is going to define it? 
The lines are clearly drawn. There has 
been a distinct purpose upon the part of 
the master class and the educated class 
to bury the real meaning of the words 
that the working class understand. I have 
called your attention before in this con- 
gress to that fact, but I want to present 
that here again, that there has been three 
positive civiHzed systems etsablishing the 
relationship between human beings. The 
first was slavery; you understand what 
that is? 

DEL. KILLINGBECK: We don't 
want a lecture. 

DEL. MORGAN: The next was serf- 
dom; you understand what that is? The 
present relationship is that of master and 
servant. That is a legal term; that is a 
positive term ; that is what the workers un- 
derstand. When you tell the worker he is 
a wage slave he understands it. You tell 
him he is a servant, and he understands 
it. You tell him his interests are op- 
posed to the propertied class, and he un- 
derstands it. But when you call him ex- 
ploited, fhat is something different. It 



does not carry distinction wih it. It la 
confused in his understanding. Now, wo 
have put in there the "propertied classes," 
the haves, as against the have-nots, tho 
people who have nothing to lose but their 
chains, and you are getting rid of all till 
fundamental expressions. You call thera 
sentimental phrases and all that, and you 
introduce these phrases from the political 
economists of the capitalist class. How 
are you going to distinguish? I own some 
propertv. 
A DELEGATE: Aha! 
DEL. MORGAN : Yes, you can under- 
standthat. You can understand that, and 
if I join with the municipal ownership 
party, mind you, you can understand that 
that party is opposed to the wage work- 
ers, to this party. But if you cut out that 
word and put in "capitahst," am I a 
capitalist? Who is going to say? I have 
got a home, and you will have to hunt up 
my record and inquire into my business 
before you know. My wife has got some 
property, and according to the law I 
understand the wife and husband are one; 
there is where I come in. But don't for- 
get, there is a tendency here to ridicule 
me. There is a tendency to treat me with 
some degree of contempt. There is a 
laugh that goes around when I refer to 
my membership. I want to press into 
your minds that I have been a wage 
worker 38 years, and if I have managed 
to get something for my old age it is to 
my credit that I can stand on both my 
feet now and not care a damn for any 
capitalist, but am a propertied person that 
stands with the worker. I am in his party 
and I am going to fight for it as long as 
I have breath, and I am going to oppose 
every effort that is made by our in- 
tellectuals and politicians in the party to 
eliminate the meaning of words in our 
platform, and I oppose this. 

Question was put on the adoption of 
the amendment and it was declared 
carried. A division was called for. 

DEL. MORGAN : I ask for a roll call 
on that vote. 

The roll call was opposed as being out 
of order. 

The Chairman held that any member 
had a right to demand a roll call. 

Del. Simons appealed from the decision 
of the Chair, on the ground that the roll 
call was not demanded by a sufficient 
number of delegates. Other delegates 
having called for a roll call, Del. Simons 
withdrew his objection, and a roll call 
was then ordered. 

DEL. BREWER (Kans.) : We are un- 
able to vote intelligently. I cannot see 
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why they should desire to change that 
I rem "propertied classes?" 

THE CHAIRMAN: This is not the 
I ime for debate. We will now vote. If 
v"u favor putting the word "capitalist" in 
place of the word "propertied," you will 
vote Yes. If you do not favor putting 
"capitalist" in place of "propertied," you 
will vote No as your names are called. 

The roll was then called, the vote result- 
ing in 58 in favor, 30 against, 20 absent or 
not voting. 

Alabama — Yes : C. G. Hutchisson. 

Arizona — No : Jos. D. Cannon. 

Arkansas — Absent : Stanley J. C. Clark. 

California — Yes : W. Carpenter, J. Stitt 
Wilson, Ernest Untermann, John H. 
Wilde. Absent: J. B. Osborne. 

Colorado— Yes : W. P. Collins, Mila T. 
Maynard. 

Connecticut — Yes : Ella Reeve Bloor, 
iasper McLevy. 

Florida— Yes : C. C. Allen. 

Idaho — No : T. J. Coonrod. 

Illinois — No : May Wood-Simons, T. J. 
Morgan, A. W. Nelson. Yes : G. A. Peter- 
son, A. M. Simons. Absent: G. T. 
I'raenckel, Robert Giese. Absent or not 
\oting: A. M. Lewis. 

Indiana — No : Oneal, S. M. Reynolds. 

Iowa — Yes : John M. Work, J. J. Jacob- 
sen. 

Kansas — Yes : Caroline A. Lowe. No : 
(ieo. D. Brewer, Kate Richards O'Hare. 

Kentucky — Yes : Walter Lanfersiek. 

Louisiana — Yes : J. W. Barnes. 

Maine — Absent : Grace V. Silver, 

Maryland— Absent: W. M. Coleman. 

Massachusetts — ^Yes : James A. De Bell, 
James F. Carey, Geo. E. Roewer, Jr., 
ban. A. White. No: Harriet D'Orsay. 
Absent : Marion Craig Wentworth. 

Michigan — No : Frank Aaltonen, J. 
Iloogerhyde. Absent : Henry Kummer- 
feld. 

Minnesota — Yes : Morris Kaplan, Leo. 
Laukki, Mrs. Esther Laukki, J. E. Nash. 

Missouri— No: W. W. McAllister. 
Absent : E. T. Behrens, W. L. Garver. 

Montana— No: Geo. W. McDermott. 

Nebraska — Yes : Clyde J. Wright. 

Nevada — Yes : W. H. Burton. 

New Hampshire — No : John P. Burke. 

New Jersey — Yes : Max Fackert, Geo. 
H. Goebel, Frank Hubschmitt, W. B. 
Killingbeck. 

New Mexico — Yes: C. B. Lane. 

New York — Yes : Jos. Wanhope, Alger- 
non Lee, W. W. Passage, C. L, Furman, 
Dills, Gustav Strebel. No : Frank Cas- 
sidy. Absent : Morris Hillquit. 

North Dakota — Absent : Arthur Bassett. 

Ohio— Yes: E. E. Adel, Miller, D. P. 



Farrell. No: L. A. Zitt. Absent or 
not voting : Marguerite Prevey, John G. 
Willert. 

Oklahoma — Yes : Oscar Ameringer, 
Winnie E. Branstetter. No : J. T. Cumbie, 
G. W. Davis. 

Oregon — Yes: E. L. Cannon. No: 
Tom. J. Lewis. 

Pennsylvania — Yes: Jos. E. Cohen, 
Thos. F. Kennedy, Robert B. Ringler. 
No: Fred H. Merrick, Edward Moore, 
Jas. H. Maurer, Adams. 

Rhode Island — Yes : Fred Hurst. 

South Dakota — Yes: E. Francis At- 
wood. 

Tennessee — Yes: T. H. Haines. 

Texas— Yes : Dan C. Crider. No : W. J. 
Bell. Absent or not voting: P. G. Zim- 
merman. 

Utah — Absent or not voting: W. 
Thurston Brown. 

Washington— No : Mrs. E. D. Cory, W. 
H. Waynick. 

West Virginia — Absent or not voting : 
Harold W. Houston. 

Wisconsin — Yes : Victor L. Berger, W. 
R Gaylord, Emil Seidel, Carl D. Thomp- 
son. 

Wyoming— No: W. L. O'Neil. Absent 
or not voting: John Heckala. 

Delaware — No: J. Frank Smith. 

Georgia — Yes: Paul Hochscheid. 

Mississippi — Absent or not voting: S 
W. Rose. 

North Carolina — No: Rufus J. Morton. 

South Carolina — Yes : A. J. Royal. 

Virginia— Yes : E. B. Statton. 

Summary: Yeas, S8; nays, 30; absent or 
not voting, 20. 

THE CHAIRMAN : The amendment is 
adopted. We will now proceed to the 
next section. 

DEL. GAYLORD: A new section is 
proposed to be added to Art. II, to be 
numbered Sec. 7. Sec. 7, as printed in 
the right column, is the report of the 
majority of the committeee. In this case, 
however, the chairman is of the minority 
on that point, and I will ask Comrade 
DeBell to report for the majority. 

DEL. DE BELL (Mass.) read the pro- 
posed new section, as follows : 

"Sec. 7. No member of the party shall 
be suspended or expelled without charges 
and opportunity to be heard, and every 
member expelled by a local of the party 
shall have the right to appeal from the 
decision of expulsion to the membership 
of the state, and as the final resort, to 
the National Executive Committe." 

DEL. DE BELL: The feeling of the 
Committee was, after this amendment 
was offered, that there should be some 
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provisions made, so that the national or- 
ganization would know who was and who 
was not suspended. I believe there have 
been some suspensions in states that were 
not justified, and they wanted to bring 
It up a little higher, so they took it up to 
the lixecutive Committee to make it final 
u they wished to go that far 

DEL. KILLINGBECK: I move to 
adopt that section. (Seconded.) 

DEL. GAYLORD: I wish to present 
the report of the minority, which I think 
IS m order. Comrades, the minority of 
the committee realize that there should 
be no unfairness in expulsion of members 
of the party. We reahze that there 
might be possibly such unfairness within 
State organizations. But we do not wish 
to make seven elderly or young people the 
judges of the membership lists of the 
various states, who happen to be on the 
National Executive Committee. Ac- 
cordingly, we present this section : 

"No member of the party shall be 
, suspended or expelled without written 
charges and an opportunity to be heard 
before his local or branch." 

The meaning of that will be this : If 
John Jones is a member of the party in 
Illinois and is expelled without written 
charges, his case can be appealed to the 
national membership, not to the National 
Executive Committee. There is no pro- 
vision for the appeal, but to have such 
facts brought to the attention of the 
national organization. There is no pro- 
vision made for that. There are reasons 
for not making any provision!. If the 
sense of justice in the party membership 
of the various locals of the state is not 
sufficient to demand a referendum on the 
question or an investigation, the case 
won't amount to much. So the question 
of the party membership within a state is 
still left to the local membership of that 
state unless the membership at-large is 
persuaded through the usual channels of 
publicity that the case is sufficiently 
serious to warrant interference with that 
which is one of the fundamental principles 
of our national organization, namely, the 
control by the state organizations of their 
own organization. 

DEL. SIMONS: I am not in accord 
with either the minority or the majority, 
and I would move you to add these words 
right at the end of the section : 
"and as a final resort, to the National 
Executive Committee, provided such ap- 
peal is supported by locals or members 
at large including at least 25 per cent of 
the membership of the state from which 
the appeal comes." 
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Several delegates here have suggested 
to me that I put my percentage too high, 
ir'erhaps that is true. I won't squabble 
over that I am going to put that at 10 
instead of 25 per cent. 

A DELEGATE: Five? 
. DEL. SIMONS (111.) : No, S per cent 
is too small. I would rather make it 2(t 
per cent. I think the minority report docri 
not mean anything. There is nothing t(i 
keep any person that feels aggrieved, if 
he can arouse" sentiment enough to get U 
referendum, from doing so. There never 
has been anything to prevent it. But ] 
object to the proposal that any individual 
member throughout the country can ao- 
peal directly to the National ExecutivB 
L-omftiittee, which would mean that your 
National Executive Committee would sit 
J65 days a year, 24 hours a day, and do 
nothing else but pass on appeals of mem- 
bers. They might be bona fide and might 
not be bona fide ; it would be an utterly .» 
unfair body to pass upon them, because the ■ 
person making the appeal would not be H 
able to bring witnesses there. They could 
no-t get at the facts, and it would be ab- 
solutely impossible to get an appeal un- 
less you developed an entire system of 
jurisprudence like you have in the Supreme 
Court, providing that briefs must be sub- 
mitted and the National Committee must 
be judges only of the law and not of fact 
Such a system is utterly improper and 
utterly unworkable in practice in such an 
organization as we have. There should 
be no appeal of any individual unless he 
can get at least 10 per cent of the member 
ship of the state to back him up. If he 
cannot get 10 per cent, then he is certainly 
not entitled to the work of 40,000 mem- 
bers. Ten per cent of 3,000 members in a 
state would be 300, and 10 per cent of 
4000 would be 400. If he cannot get 
4U0 members in his state he is certainly 
!<'nLn"*"''''^,'° demand that the time of 
40,0UU members be taken up with the 
appea^I. I want to tell you what this 
would mean, even with the provision as 
to the National Executive Committee left 
there In the last year the Committee has 
passed on appeals from Texas, Missouri 
Montana, Oregon, California, and I do not 
know how many more states. My own 
opinion IS, that we have made the situa- 
tion very much worse in Montana, and in 
the other cases it would have been much 
better if we had had no appeal 

DEL. STREBEL (N. Y.) : I would like 
to ask a question of information as to the 
meaning of the amendment. I will read 
It again to get it clear: "Provided such 
appeal is supported by locals or members 
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.11 large including at least 10 per cent of 
I he membership of the state from which 
I he appeal comes." It says if supported 
liy locals having 10 per cent of the mem- 
iiership of the state, the locals supporting. 
I f 60 per cent of the members are in the 
locals supporting the appeal and 40 per 
cent are against, you would have only 10 
per cent of the 60 per cent of the mem- 
liers. 

DEL. SIMONS : I see your correction, 
.•iiid I think I will strike out the word 
"locals," if there is no objection to it. I 
will ask that the word "local" be stricken 
'Uit. Now let me read it as changed: 
"Providing such appeal is supported by 
.11 least 10 per cent of the membership of 
I lie state from which the appeal comes." 

THE CHAIRMAN: Read the entire 
lliing as you wish it to stand. 

DEL. SIMONS: (Quoting) "No mem- 
ber of the party shall be suspended or 
expelled without charges and opportunity 
lo be heard, and every member expelled 
hy a local of the party shall have the right 
lo appeal from the decision of expulsion 
to the membership of the state, and as a 
final resort, to the National Executive 
Committee, provided such appeal is sup- 
ported by at least 10 per cent of the mem- 
bership of the state from which the appeal 
comes." 

A DELEGATE ; What do you do about 
written charges? 

DEL. SIMONS: I don't think I have 
anything to do with that. 

DEL, MOORE (Pa.) : Is this proposed 
:is a substitute for the majority? 

DEL. SIMONS : I propose to offer this 
whole thing as a substitute. 

THE CHAIRMAN: It is a substitute 
for both the minority and majority re- 
ports. That is the proposition before the 
Iiouse. 

DEL. FURMAN (N. Y.) : I would 
like to know in tegard to the question of 
Ihe per cent. It says 10 per cent of the 
membership of the state. Does that mean 
Ihe membership, or only 10 per cent of 
I be vote as voted? 

DEL. SIMONS : The membership that 
has voted. 

DEL. FURMAN: Suppose the majority 
of the members don't vote, then what is 
noing to happen? You don't get the vote 
of the membership, for the membership 
iliin't vote. 

DEL. SIMONS : I mean this. In order 
lo have an appeal he must get the sig- 
natures of at least 10 per cent of the 
members according to the last reported 
membership as determined for other 



voting purposes by the national office, by 
dues paying. 

DEL. GAYLORD : That is only for the 
initiative. 

DEL. WORK (la.) : I am opposed to 
the adoption of the section even with the 
addition made by Del. Simons, because 
the local or branch to which the member 
belongs knows better than anybody 
whether that member ought to be ex- 
pelled or not. The National Executive 
Committee necessarily cannot know any- 
thing in particular about it unless wit- 
nesses are brought to Chicago and appear 
before them. They cannot intelligently 
pass upon such a question. And in addi- 
tion to that, the National Executive Com- 
mittee ought not to have any such power 
whatsoever. It is not in accordance with 
our principles to give any such power to 
a body of seven men. I would not want 
that power if I were on the committea 
myself, and I do not think any other 
seven men in the Socialist Party ought 
to have the power as the final resort to 
pass upon the membership of the mem- 
bers of this party. 

DEL. CANNON (Ariz.) : I favor the 
majority report of the committee. I am 
notso much afraid of the power of the 
National Executive Committee as Com- 
rade Work appears to be. We know that 
there are times when locals in different 
localities become aroused over certain 
questions that come up before them, and 
we also are aWare of the fact that the 
majority is not always right, although for 
the time being we are willing to abide by 
the decision of that majority. Now, at a 
time of great stress or excitement, if one 
of our members takes a firm stand for 
what he thinks is right, but he is a hope- 
less minority in that local, they have the 
power and they may carry out what the 
m.ajority thinks is right, but I believe that 
the member standing for what he thinks 
is right, whether he is right or not, should 
have the power of appeal to something 
else besides the local. What we want to 
do is to give the membership a feeling 
that, no matter what they advocate, when 
they think it is right, that in the end they 
are going to have justice, and have a final 
hearing from a body far removed from 
what may be the local prejudices of the 
case. Charges have been brought against 
the National Executive Committee on 
almost every action they have taken, and 
I myself am far from being satisfied with 
much that the National Executive Com- 
mittee has done. But, when it comes to 
a question of my membership in the So- 
cialist Party, on a matter of principle and 
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right, if the locality from which I came 
decides that I am wrong and puts me out 
of the party, I want to appeal to that 
National Executive Committee and have 
that point settled. I want the right to go 
over the heads of the local membership 
to get my standing in the party. Com- 
rade Simons comes with an amendment 
that provides for a request from 10 per 
cent of the membership of the state! I 
want you to look over the various refer- 
endums that you have adopted and see 
what per cent of the entire membership 
of the party voted. Some of these refer- 
endums have got as high as 10 per cent, 
and those have been referendums upon 
which the most intense interest was dis- 
played. Those have been referendums 
which have been of vital importance to 
the party and its machinery, and when you 
stop to think that you have only got 20 
per cent of the membership on any of 
those referendums, how is it possible for 
any obscure member in obscure local- 
ities to get 10 per cent of the member- 
ship in order that he might have an ap- 
peal? I have only taken this suggestion 
up in order to show the importance of 
building up the Socialist Party. What 
we want to do is to build a big, mag- 
nificent organization. I want to place no 
barrier in the way of the membership 
getting into the organization and staying 
in it. I want the membership to have full 
confidence in the integrity of the party, 
local, state and national, and when they 
have got an idea or principle that they 
want to fight for, 1 want them to feel 
that they can go out and fight for that idea 
or principle with absolute confidence, that 
ultimately they are going to have a fair 
and final hearing, and have justice ac- 
corded to them. Comrade Gaylord, for 
the minority report of the Committee, 
tells us that he does not favor giving the 
Executive Committee this power; he does 
not favor giving them this power in the 
constitution, but he says they can do it 
any way. If he is willing to let them do 
it any way, why not put it down in black 
and white in the constitution, so that they 
know how to do it and how to proceed? 
As far as I am locally concerned, this 
clause, I think, will interfere very little 
with our work, because as yet, as far as 
I know, we have expelled but one member 
from the organization, and we have not 
even spoken of expelling any more. But, 
whether it is good for Arizona or Maine 
or Massachusetts or Washington or 
Florida, I do not know. I want them to 
have an opportunity to meet cases as they 
arise and authority to deal with them, 



and the only way you can do it, is by 
adopting the majority report of this com" 
mittee. 

DEL. COHEN (Pa.) : I want to state 
the situation. All those who are in favor 
of having the National Executive Com- 
mittee constitute a Supreme Court will 
vote in favor of the majority report herfl 
as amended. Those who are opposed to 
it will vote in favor of the minority re- 
port. 

DEL. M'ALLISTER (Mo.) : In everv 
debate that we have had in this hall, 1 
have sat and listened. I have seen ex- 
hibited a spirit amounting almost to per- 
sonal abuse. Now, in Missouri, we find 
a great big howl; in Texas I hear of it; 
in Oklahoma I hear of it; against the 
action of the Executive Committee. Now, 
I want to tell you that my visit to Chi- 
cago has proven to me many things that 
I did not know of. Our Executive Com- 
mittee, my friends, is wrongly accused in 
a great many instances, and I find in the 
majority of instances and I find in the 
majority of instances. As regards this 
article that we are talking about, I have « 
but one objection to it, and that is that 
final resort. I cannot see how you ever * 
got it in there. We Socialists stand first, 
last and all the time against the arbitrary 
decisions of -the Supreme Court of the 
United States where it has decided alU 
these questions against labor in its fightlj 
against the capitalist class. My friendSji 
I raise a warning voice to you in thll', 
congress. Never allow any man or set ofi 
men in the Socialist organization to haw 
the power to finally decide anything. Il 
is fatal to the aims of the SociaUst Par 
of this country to lodge such supremi 
power with any set of men. I believe wi 
ought to vote that down. (Applause.) 

DEL. BERGER (Wis.) : You all kno' 
that I have been a member of several 
Socialist parties before this came inti 
existence, and the split always came ani 
the troubles always came because we toolj 
up a certain matter nationally and then' 
was a cleavage all the way from ocean ti 
ocean, simply because somebody could ni 
agree with somebody. There wen 
f acti'onal matters ; they were appealed _ti 
the Supreme Court ; there was dissatiS' 
faction with the decisions of the suprera; 
court; we had democracy gone to see/ 
and the thing went to pieces. That is thi 
reason why I insisted upon stal 
autonomy when this party was formed] 
Now, I have not invented many thingi' 
in my life for which I can ask a patent 
but this is one of my patents, the principll 
of state autonomy. You remember th; 



il was fought bitterly, especially by the 
I'^.ast, at the unity convention at Indian- 
.ipolis, and I may say that though Com- 
rade Simons and Comrade Morgan did 
not agree with me on the question of pro- 
Kramme, Tommy not so much as Simons, 
l)ut they did agree with me on the 
question of state autonomy. That is what 
lias split the party in Washington, and 
■;|'lit the party in California, Missouri 
.iiid Nebraska. They fired certain locals, 
and when it came up to the National 
I'.xecutive Board, all we could do was to 
'liter our good services. Comrades, I do 
not want to be on the National Executive 
Hoard if I have to act as a member af a 
supreme court. (Applause.) There is 
not enough of the czar in me. I do not 
want to be a czar, and least of all a 
supreme court czar. I have held them 
back every time they have tried to inter- 
fere. I surely did not like the impossi- 
Mists of Washington. I disliked them. I 
knew they vvere a bad bunch in every 
icspect, and I knew that they were not 
Iraight and they did not act straight, and 
I hey proved their ovyn crookedness to us. 
I lowever, I stood in favor of deciding 
I hat we could not interfere at any time 
and every time I stood by the constitution. 
Now, I do not want you to go back on 
I hat principle of state autonomy. All 
you have to do and all that is necessary 
lor the Executive Board to do, is to go 
into a state and make it possible for the 
membership of that state to decide for 
ilself.^ That is all we want. That is all 
lliat is necessary in order to make the 
nrganization more efi'ective, and I am 
sorry that my friend and good Comrade 
Caylord did not find a way of doing that. 
We ought to find a way that the National 
I'.xecutive Board, upon complaint of a 
certain number of members, should have 
Ihe power to go into that state and call 
;i referendum of the party membership 
of that state to decide its own aifairs. 
DEL. THOMPSON: They have it. 
DEL. BERGER : They have not at the 
present time. The per cent is too high. 
^'ou should make it possible that a reason- 
able percentage of them should have the 
right. 

DEL. THOMPSON: That is covered 
III the second paragraph of Section 9, 
Article XII. 

DEL. BERGER: I know this article, 
hnt that is not sufficient, because under 
lliat very proposition a handful of mem- 
hcrs could keep out several hundred good 
.Socialists, as was done in the State of 
Washington, where they kicked them out, 
and then, having kicked them out, those 



m power would not let them have any- 
thmg to say. A little bunch could keep 
out a while lot of good, honest members 
of the party. Now, we ought to change 
that. So I say again, do not adopt the 
majontty report as proposed, because I 
for one do not want to act as a member 
of a supreme court. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We have no 
printed rules at hand here. Is there any 
objection from the floor to the Chair 
limiting the speeches to five mintes? 
DELEGATES: No. 
THE CHAIRMAN: All right. From 
now on I will call time at the end of five 
minutes, unless there is objection 

DEL. ADEL (Ohio) : A point of in- 
formation. I want to call your attention 
to Section 4 of Article XII of the Con- 
stitution, which says: "In states and, 
territories in which there is one central 
organization affiliated with the party, the 
state or territorial organization shall 
have the sole jurisdiction of the members 
residing within their respective terri- 
tories." To get over that you must have 
the consent of the respective state or 
territorial organizations. Ten per cent is 
not the consent of the organizations that 
you are asking for. 

THE CHAIRMAN : I do not see that 
that is a question of information? 

DEL. FRAENCKEL (111.) : The re- 
port of the majority committee or major- 
ity report, if you please, would lead us 
into the building up of a judicial system 
in the Socialist Party. It would mean 
that we would have a reproduction 
eventually of all the various courts that 
the capitalist system has to-day, if we 
carry it to the logical conclusion. I 
maintain that the Socialist Party, if you 
adopt the majority report, would render 
itself unable to cope with the issues of 
its own organization. I claim that any 
attempt on the part of any state or any 
other division except the smallest division 
of the party, the local, and any attempt 
by any other part of the organization to 
act as a court, would have the same effect 
as if we were to accept the majority re- 
port and create a supreme court. The 
Supreme Court of the Socialist Party, if 
there should be such a thing, should cer- 
tainly not be the National Executive Com- 
mittee. The National Executive Com- 
mittee has something more to do besides 
settling the quarrels of you and me in 
our individual capacity. This would be 
to defeat the entire proposition, which 
should be something along the line of 
making the local itself responsible for its 
own action. I am not going to have the 
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National Executive Committee, or even a 
State Executive Committee, in local 
matters control my destiny, for the simple 
reason, that if the local itself is not able 
to cope with its own committees, its own 
members, how is the State going to do it? 
What do you know about little local and 
personal differences? I know that in 
Chicago, which is as large a local as you 
have anywhere in the United States, we 
certainly have a series of continuous 
grievances and appeals, etc., but we were 
always able to settle our own difficulties. 
You have never yet seen an appeal from 
the Chicago organization to a higher 
court. We were always able to settle 
them. I assure you, comrades, we have 
our difficulties here as much as any where, 
but we are always able to settle them 
, with our own Committee on Grievances 
and not appeal, and if there is any local 
in the Socialist Party of the United 
States that cannot settle its own affairs, 
especially grievances and appeal, it ought 
to go out of existence, because that local 
ought not to be recognized as a part of 
the Socialist Party. Now, I trust the 
congress will vote this proposition, the 
majority report, down. I am absolutely 
against the majority report for the reason 
that it would make more trouble than it 
would do away with, in the long run, and 
for that reason I am going to vote against 
it. 

DEL. MAURER (Pa.) : This is a 
question that has agitated the minds of 
the comrades in Pennsylvania for some 
time. I happen to have been a member 
of the State Executive Committee for 
several years, and my experience may be 
of some use in this case. We have had 
cases in Pennsylvania where a lot of 
branches were expelled and where in- 
dividuals were expelled, and they in- 
variably appealed to the State Committee. 
Now, we in those cases found it very 
difficult to find out just what the trouble 
was, and I can fancy vvhat would happen 
on the National Executive Committee if 
they tried to do the way that we found 
we were unable to do as a State Executive 
Committee. We had a case in Steelton, 
where there was trouble with the branch. 
It took nearly a year for the State Com- 
mittee to get at the truth. Both parties 
concerned, the local and the branch, gave 
contradictory reports of their grievances, 
and so on, and finally the State Executive 
Committee was compelled to send a man 
on the ground to make an investigation, 
and the upshot of it was that even the 
State Executive Committee did not see 
fit to act on any of these charges and 



referred them to the convention, and Wi 
found that not one thing was ever brouglil 
on the floor of any State convention, 
Now, I favor this part of the amendment 
to the majority report which calls for ten 
per cent of the party membership to giv« 
their consent, because, if that were th» 
rule, it would not permit some little cro»» 
road local to bring some small matter be- 
fore the attention of 40,000 members of 
our party. They could not get the ten 
per cent, and for that reason I favor it, 
But I do oppose the idea of letting the 
thing go to the National Executive Com- 
mittee. I think it should be left entirely 
to the State to settle their grievancef, 
and if the injured party can get ten pef 
cent of the members to agree that hi 
should carry his case forward to the party 
membership, all right, but if not, I thiilK 
the state ought to settle it, and^ if th« 
state cannot, then he should be privileged 
to extend it to the party membership. I 
do not believe we would get such a caul 
to the party membership. 

The previous question was then moved 
and carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The motion il 
now on the substitute as offered by Com" 
rade Simons for both the minority and 
majority. Comrade Simons' motion il 
the report of the majority of the com* 
mittee with certain words added as to thi 
ten per cent. Under the rules, as I undeN 
stand it, both the minority and majority 
have a right to speak in closing. They 
have a right under the rules to fifteen 
minutes, but I am going to ask theffl 
both to take no longer than five or seveB 
minutes at the most. 

DEL. DE BELL: I want to speak, ani 
two minutes is all I want. 

DEL. GAYLORD: The proposition 
the minority is very simple, and tl 
simplicity of it has been brought out. 
it is not necessary to reaffirm stal 
autonomy, well, then, don't reaffirm 
But do not constitute seven elder] 
gentlemen or young people, some 
whom may be women comrades, a S' 
preme Court to force back upon the stal 
organization a man who may have col 
into a town unknown for the purpose Q| 
making trouble, and then, when he 
fired, compel them to take him bad 
(Applause.) That is possible. Do yi 
get it, now? 

DEL. WHITE (Mass.) : Not vci 
probable, though. 

DEL. GAYLORD : It has been not_ ll 
possible under such conditions asexisti 
for the last few years down in Wisconi! 
for crooked fellows calling themselw 
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Social Democrats, but ex-Republican 
|M)Mticians, to get in before we understood 
llicm. The state is the proper unit of 
"iganization. It is big enough to carry 
"ut its policies and has wisdom enough. 
I ( the state is not right on the question 
"I Socialism and organization it will go 
In pieces. Comrade Berger, the organiza- 
Mnn will go down. Then they will come 
under another provision that is now in 
lire constitution, which provides that when 

I he membership falls below a certain 
number it can be declared unorganized. 
Then you can go to work again and build 

II up. When they are wrong they go to 
I'Kces, don't they? When they are right 

I hey will grow. But when they are right 
.11 id growing you have no business to 
iiilerfere in their state organization. Sup- 
pose a man has got in for the purpose of 
lieing a trouble maker in their organiza- 
lion. They ought to have the right to 
ilrcide whether they will keep him or not. 
Now, some people are good people, as 
|H-ople. But they are like a grain of sand 

III a watch. When a grain of sand gets 
III a watch the only thing to do is to put 

II out. It is good sand, as sand, but it 
Is a poor part of a watch. 

A DELEGATE: It is in the 
place. 



wrong 



DEL.. GAYLORD : It is in the wrong 
lilace. It is good sand, but it won't do in 
.1 watch. An organization, made up of 
I hose who are to work together, should 
have the privilege of working together, 
•Hid they cannot do it when you force 
mmebody back in there that don't want 
hi work ■ together. Do you get it now? 
That is the problem of organization. We 
•ire to put together a machine that works, 
lliat works, that works, and doesn't have 
liiction and heat. And you will have 
hiction and heat if you allow that one 
particle in there that is not actually a 
part of the organization. You have got 
111 hold these organizations together with 
I he spirit of SociaHsm, and when they 
lack the spirit of SociaKsm they don't 
work, and when they have that spirit they 
HO on with the work of the Socialist 
I 'arty. But give the state unit freedom. 
I; is big enough. Keep the hands of the 
Million off. I remember a man who got 
iiilo our party in Wisconsin, We fired him, 
1111(1 since that time we know that he is a 
I'inkerton. He was a trouble maker in 
llu- organization. He could talk Social- 
I'iin, all the phrases and holy words, and 
niinie that were unholy. But we found 
lilin out and we fired him. He was not a 
part of the works, understand. After- 
ward we discovered what he was. Now, 



he might have taken his case to the 
National Executive Committee, and they, 
not knowing the man, not knowing the 
situation, not understanding the spirit of 
our organization, might have forced him 
back on us, where he would continue the 
work of disruption, and then we would 
have been in nice shape by this time. 
No, no, no. 

DEL DE BELL : I think it has been 
fairly demonstrated by the minority re- 
port that Wisconsin's interpretation of 
state autonomy is state tyranny. It puts 
a man out and doesn't give him a chance 
after you put him out. 

DEL. GAYLORD: We don't do any- 
thing of that kind. 

DEL. DE BELL: That is practically 
what you said right there. I can hear 
and understand English. But they would 
go farther than that. I want to say that 
the interpretation is different in different 
places. State autonomy is all right for 
soriie people. It does for certain con- 
ditions, but I don't want a municipality 
to dictate the destiny of the organization. 
DEL. BERGER: State autonomy came 
up twelve years ago. 

DEL. DE BELL: He talks about the 
Supreme Court. There is not a local, 
there is not a state, that doesn't select a 
committee, usually of five, to try all 
cases. You cannot deny that, and there 
is not a case that I know of where 
charges have been preferred against any 
member of the party— charges that were' 
charges, charges of any importance— but 
what while it was pending upon that com- 
mittee they were suspended. There is a 
possibility in different locals that some 
people might be illegally dealt with. If 
the Executive Committee is to have the 
supreme authority that you say it is, why 
don't you move that the right to appeal 
shall extend to the membership of the 
United States? But when you tell me that 
state autonomy implies the absolute con- 
trol of the membership and that the state 
shall say whether they shall be in the So- 
cialist movement or not, I will not accept ' 
that state autonomy. I stand for a > 
National Socialist Party to determine the 
merits or demerits of the individual, and 
not the state. Now, there is the difference 
between our interpretations of sate 
autonomy. I want the power lodged 
somewhere to determine who is and who 
is not a Socialist. There are some people 
in this congress who, if they got into 
some of those states, would not be So- 
cialists because they would not stand 
in with certain people; they would not 
accept certain conditions that are exist- , 
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ent. As a consequence of that they would 
be put out; not because they are not So- 
ciaUsts, but because, if you please, they 
would not stand for a certain rule. I 
say that without any apologies. I hope, 
if you haven't made up your minds to 
support Comrade Simons' amendment or 
substitute for the whole, that you will 
vote this whole thing down, because I 
think this expression of the intent of the 
committee would not be fair to the in- 
dividual. I hope you will leave it as it is 
now. The time is coming when^ you 
are going to deal with this. That is all 
I have to say on it. 

The substitute offered by Del. Simons 
was as follows : 

"Art. II, Sec. 7: No member of the 
party shall be suspended or expelled with- 
out written charges and opportunity to be 
heard, and every member expelled by a 
local of the party shall have the right to 
appeal from the decision of expulsion to 
I the membership of the state, and as a 
final resort to the National Executive 
Committee, provided said appeal is sup- 
ported by at least ten per cent of the 
membership of the state from which the 
appeal comes." 

The substitute was defeated by a vote 
of 52 to 38. 

The report of the tellers on the vote 
for the Committee on Farmers' Pro- 
gramme showed the following elected to 
the committee : Delegates O'Hare, Hunt- 
er, Wright, Ameringer, Freeman, Maurer, 
in addition to the three members of the 
existing committee. 

ROLL CALL. 

Vote was then taken on the minority 
report as follows : 

Alabama — No : C. G. Hutchisson. 

Arizona — No : Jos. D. Cannon. 

Arkansas — Absent or not voting : 
Stanley J. C. Clark. 

California— No : W. Carpenter, J. Stitt 
Wilson, Ernest Untermann, John H. 
Wilde. Absent or not voting: J. B. Os- 
borne. 

Colorado— No: W. P. Collins, Mila T. 
Maynard. 

Connecticut — Yes: Ella Reeves Bloor, 
Jasper McLevy. 

Florida— Yes: C. C. Allen. 

Idaho— Yes: T. J. Coonrod. 

Illinois — No: G. T. Fraenckel, T. J. 
Morgan, A. W. Nelson, G. A. Peterson, 
A. M. Simons. Absent or not voting: 
Robert Giese, A. M. Lewis. 

Indiana-^No: S. M. Reynolds. Absent 
or not voting: O'Neil. 



Iowa— Yes: John M. Work. No: J. J, 
Jaobsen. 

Kansas — ^No : Geo. D. Brewer, Caroline 
A. Lowe, Kate Richards O'Hare. 
Kentucky — Yes : Walter Lanfersiek. 
Louisiana — No: J. W. Barnes. ., 

Maine — No : Grace V. Silver. 
Maryland — Absent or not voting: W. 
M. Coleman. 

Masachusetts — No : James A. De Bell, 
James F. Carey, Harriet D'Orsay, Geo. E. 
Roewer, Jr., Dan A. White. Absent or 
not voting : Marion Craig Wentworth. 

Michigan — No : Frank Aaltonen, J, 
Hoogerhyde. Absent or not voting: 
Henry Kummerfeld. 

Minnesota — No : Morris Kaplan, Leo 
Laukki, Mrs. Esther Laukki. Yes : J. E, 
Nash. 

Missouri— No: W. W. McAlhster. 
Absent or not voting: E. T. Behrens, W. 
L. Garver. 

Montana — Yes : Geo. W. McDermott. 
Nebraska — No: Clyde J. Wright. 
Nevada — No: W. H. Burton. 
New Hampshire — Yes : John P. Burke, 
New Jersey — Yes : Max Fackert, Geo. 
H. Goebel, Frank Hubschmitt. No : W, 
B. Killingbeck. 

New Mexico — No : C. B. Lane. 
New York — Yes: Algernon Lee. No! 
Jos. Wanhope, W. W. Passage, C. L, Fur- 
man, Park Dills, Gustave Strebel, Frank 
Cassidy. Absent or not voting: Morrij 
Hillquit, H. Schefer. _ 

North Dakota — Absent or not votingljB 
Arthur Bassett. ™ 

Ohio— No: E. E. Adel, D. P. Farrell, ' 
Marguetrie Prevey, L. A. Zitt. YeSl 
Miller, John G. Willert. 

Oklahoma — Yes : Oscar Ameringer, 
Winnie E. Branstetter, J. T. Cumbie. No I 
G. W. Davis. 

Oregon — Yes : E. L. Cannon, Tom J, 
Lewis. 

Pennsylvania — Yes : Jos. E. Coheilil 
Fred H. Merrick, Thos. F. Kennedy, Ed«i 
ward Moore, Jas. H. Maurer, Robert BJ 
Ringler, Adams. 
Rhode Island — Yes: Fred Hurst. 
South Dakota — Yes : E. Francis At«' 
wood. 

Tennessee — No : T. H. Haines. 
Texas— No : W. J. Bell, W. W. Bu- • 
chanan, P, G. Zimmerman. 

Utah — Absent or not voting : W,J 
Thurston Brown. 

Washington — Yes : Mrs. E. D. Coryi 
No: W. H. Waynick. 

West Virginia — Absent or not voting I 
Harold W. Houston. 

Wisconsin — No: Victor L. Berger. YcS 



W. R. Gaylord, Emil Seidel, Carl D. 
Thompson. 

Wyoming — Yes: W. L. O'Neil. Absent 
or not voting: John Heckala. 

Delaware — Yes : J. Frank Smith. 

Georgia — Absent or not voting: Paul 
Hochscheid. 

Mississippi — Absent or not voting: S. 
W. Rose. 

North Carolina — Yes : Rufus J. Morton. 

South Carolina — -Yes : A. J. Royal. 

Virginia — Absent or not voting: E. B. 
Slatton. 

The minority report was defeated by a 
vote of S3 to 37, 18 absent or not voting. 

The majority report was then adopted 
as follows : 

"Art. II. Sec. 7. No member of the 
party shall be suspended or expelled with- 
out written charges and opportunity to be 
heard, and every member expelled by a 
local of the party shall have the right to 
appeal from the decision of expulsion to 
the membership of the state, and as the 
final resort to the National Executive 
Committee." 

The report of the committee on Article 
III, Section 1, was then adopted, after the 
words, "national congresses," had been 
added on the suggestion of Chairman 
Gaylord. 

On motion of Chairman Gaylord, the 
proposed Section 4 of Article VI, as re- 
ported by the committee and slightly 
modified, was adopted as follows : 

"Art. VI, Sec. 4. The • National 
Executive Committee shall transmit 
copies of the minutes of its meetings 
lo all members of the National Com- 
mittee. Such minutes shall also be 
published in the Monthly Bulletin. Any 
act of the National Executive Committee, 
unless called in question by a member of 
the National Committee within fifteen 
days after notice of such act has been 
mailed by the National Office to the mem- 
bers of the National Committee, shall be 
in force." 

Article VII, Sec. 3, as reported by the 
committee, was adopted as follows : 

"Art. VII, Sec. 3. The National Secre- 
tary shall issue to all party organizations 
Monthly Bulletins which contain all im- 
portant official reports and announce- 
ments; a report of the financial affairs of 
the party ; a summary of the conditions 
and the membership of the several states 
and territorial organizations; the prin- 
cipal business transacted by the National 
officials and such other matters pertaining 
to the organization of the party as may 
be of general interest to the membership. 
No personal correspondence shall be 
published. 



"The Bulletin shall be largely given to 
accounts of the more important organiza- 
tion and propaganda work of the national, 
state, territorial and local organizations 
and to the work, discussion and explana- 
tion of new and effective methods of or- 
ganization, education and propaganda." 

Article VII, Sec. 4, was then adopted as 
follows : 

"Sec. 4. The National Secretary shall 
be empowered to secure such help as may 
be necessary for the proper transaction of 
the business of the National Office. Such 
employees may be discharged by the 
National Secretary, the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee, or the National Com- 
mittee." 

Article VII, Sec. S, was then adopted 
as follows : 

"Sec. S. The National Secretary and 
the National Executive Committee may 
be recalled by the party membership." 

Article VII, Sec. 6, was then adopted 
as follows : 

"Sec. 6. The National Secretary may 
be temporarily recalled by the National 
Executive Committee pending a refer- 
endum to the party membership which 
shall' be immediately initiated by the 
National Executive Committee." 

Article VII, Sec. 7, was adopted as 
follows : 

"Sec. 7. Any members or member of 
the National Executive Committee may 
be temporarily recalled by a majority of 
the National Committee pending a refer- 
endum to the party membership which 
shall be immediately initiated by the 
National Committee." 

DEL. GAYLORD: It is moved to 
strike out Sec. 2 as it appears in the black 
faced type, and adopt instead of that the 
section on the opposite side as follows : 

"Sec. 2. The Lecture Bureau shall have 
the right to make arrangements for 
special lectures under its auspices with 
all state organizations of the party, 
Chautauquas or other organizations, 
charging such lecturers a commission for 
services rendered in arranging such 
tours." 

The old Section 3 of Article VIII was 
stricken out and the new section reported 
by the committee was adopted as follows : 

"Sec. 3. The National Committee shall 
establish a uniform rate of compensation 
for all lecturers and organizers working 
for wages under its auspices." 

The new Section 4 of the same Article 
was then adopted, as follows : 

"Sec. 4. Bulletins, statements and re- 
ports shall distinguish between organ- 
izing tours and lecture tours." 

Chairman Gaylord then read the pro- 
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posed new Section 5, as follows : 

"Reports of results obtained by organ- 
izers shall state the number of members 
secured and the number of locals organ- 
ized." 

DEL. BERGER : I do not believe that 
this would be a just procedure so far as 
the organizers are concerned. It en- 
courages humbug on the part of the or- 
ganizers. In one part of the country there 
may be a big strike on and the organizer 
may easily organize a big local, many of 
whom may drop out after the trouble is 
over. Another organizer may work harder 
in a different field and organize a local 
of fighting members that will do a lot of 
work. I do not know that I have a 
substitute just at this moment, but why 
do we have this at all? I move that this 
section be stricken out. 

DEL. FRAENCKEL (111.) : There 
ought to be some way of finding out what 
our organizers are doing. Heretofore 
we have never been able to find out any- 
thing except a short statement in the 
monthly bulletin. We do not know 
whether their work is really effective or 
not. Paper is patient and you can print 
anything you want on paper ; it won't 
kick. I think the membership should 
know whether there is any result from 
that work or not. 

DEL. MOORE (Pa.) : I agree with 
Comrade Berger, that this will encourage 
humbug. We have trouble down in 
Pennsylvania and there an organizer can 
go and do a lot of work and inake a 
splendid report. I am not in favor of 
leading people into temptation. We don't 
want cooked reports ; we want raw 
material. We have a very good way now 
of judging to some degree of the work 
being done; the state organizations can 
tell pretty well by the amount of dues 
being paid in. We don't want to en- 
courage organizers to go out for the 
purpose of getting good reports instead 
of getting good membership material. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Every national 
organizer has a blank furnished by the 
National Office with a space for every 
day, and he makes an exact report of 
how much he spends and how he spends 
it; what locals he organizes; and all that 
sort of thing, and the number of mem- 
bers; you are doing all those things now. 

DEL. DE BELL (Mass.) : If Comrade 
Goebel had divulged this information, he 
would probably have changed the opinion 
of the committee. He did not give this 
kind of information when this was drawn 
and every member knows he did not. He 
was one of the oi-ganizers who claimed 



that other people were getting credit for 
the work he was doing. 

There can be nothing lost by the 
adoption of this, and if anyone makes a 
false report you can easily get at it. 
There is nothing lost and a great deal to 
be gained. 

On a division the motion to strike out 
the proposed section of the report was 
declared carried by a vote of 33 ayes and 
28 noes. 

Chairman Gaylord then read and moved 
the adoption of Article X, Sec. 6, which 
he read as follows : 

"Article X, Sec. 6. Railroad fare of the 
delegates going to and coming from con- 
ventions and the congresses of the party 
and $3.00 -per day shall be paid to the 
elected delegates of all states, territories 
and foreign language speaking delegates, 

"The N^ational Secretary shall have 
printed and distributed to all states, 
territories and unorganized states and 
foreign language speaking sections uni- 
form special assessment stamps at 25 
cents each, to be purchased by members, 
and all members must buy at least one 
special stamp within four months after 
issue to be in good standing. 

"All funds from special stamps sold by 
State Locals or Foreign Language 
Branches shall be turned over to the 
National Secretary, and in the event of 
the assessment failing to meet the ex- 
penses of the delegates, the difference 
shall be paid out of the general fund." 

Del. Kaplan moved to lay the section 
as read on the table; which motion was 
defeated. 

DEL. Lee : As chairman of the Resolu- ) 
tions Committee I have received a letter 
which should have gone to the Constitution 
Committee. It relates to a technical 
change. The local at Honolulu thinks we 
should say "transportation" instead of 
"railroad fare" as they may wish to send 
a delegate to this convention and it might 
be found to be difficult to reach this 
country from Honolulu by rail. 

DEL. GAYLORD : The committee will 
accept the change. 

DEL. BERGER (Wis.) : I believe that 
the delegates to this convention should 
be paid. It is an outrage to expect dele- 
gates elected to these conventions to come 
here and pay their own railroad fare and 
their own hotel bills. At the present time 
we all pay our own expenses. We arc 
here selected by the party membership to 
represent them and yet we are expected 
to pay our own hotel bills. I believe we 
are expected to do as good work as the 
men who are organizing, and we ought 
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lo get as much money as those that are 
out organizing. 

A DELEGATE: Can't you have the 
states provide for the expenses, outside 
of the transportation? 

DEL. BERGER: You can make it any 
way so that we get as much as an organ- 
izer; We ought to get as much as that 
.inyway. Our state pays organizers 
Iwenty-eight dollars a week and expenses. 
Now, I don't want you to pay as much 
;is our state pays the state organizers. I 
had to borrow some money to-day from 
I he City Clerk of Milwaukee — 

A DELEGATE: City money? 

DEL. COHEN: I hope this will carry, 
l)ecause as the sessions of the conventions 
.ire prolonged, the poorer delegates often 
liave to go home before the convention 
is over because they can't afford to re- 
main longer. 

DEL. BERGER: Yes; Hunter and 
Spargo have already gone. 

DEL. COHEN (Pa.) : I don't believe 
I his should be left to the states. This is 
;i national convention and the national 
party should pay the expenses. 

DEL. BELL (Tex.) : I don't think it 
was quite fair to put these two provisions 
in one paragraph. 

DEL. GAYLORD: I move to divide 
I he section. 

THE CHAIRMAN : If there is no ob- 
jection we will divide the section. 

The motion to pay the transportation 
nf all delegates to conventions and con- 
gresses of the party was declared carried. 

The question as to whether the dele- 
gates should be paid three dollars per 
(lay during the convention was then de- 
clared by the chairman to be before the 
1 louse. 

DEL. LANFERSIEK (Ky.) : This 
does not treat the delegates the same as 
I lie organizers, because the organizers 
are paid their expenses in addition. 

DEL. MOORE (Pa.) : At the beginning 
I if these conventions the delegates were 
rompelled to pay all their expenses, car 
fare, and lose their time, and all. The 
I rouble with that was that only the states 
.ind individuals who could afford it sent 
I heir delegates, and we had conventions 
composed largely of little bourgeois 
inisiness men. Now, the object was to 
get the proletariat here, and the next 
nidve was to get at least the railroad fare. 
Many of the delegates who came had col- 
lections taken up. Now it is proposed to 
pay three dollars a day. Let us go step 
by step and next convention we may find 
it is all right and go a step further and 



agree to pay the expenses of delegates. 
Let us see how this works out. I think it 
should be adopted as printed here. 

DEL. SIMONS (III.): I think we 
ought to do a little figuring on this. 
Transportation was paid in order to 
equalize the distance that comrades would 
have to come. Now, when it comes to 
paying expenses, each locality is equal on 
that. The expenses of the delegates from 
California and from Chicago are equal. 
The next convention, if we have 300 
delegates at three dollars a day, that 
means nine hundred dollars, or nearly 
seven thousand dollars for a week's con- 
vention. Now, we are simply voting the 
impossible. Then it says it should come 
out of the general fund. That means that 
we might not be able to hold a con- 
vention. It seems to me it would be 
much better to urge upon the states that 
they pay all they can. Let us hold the 
transportation matter as it is now. We 
are undertaking something that we cannot 
carry out. No one would like to see it 
done more than I ; although it would not 
affect me. 

DEL. MERRICK (Pa.) : I come from 
a state that voted against this congress. 
If I go back to Allegheny with the record 
of having voted to pile up more expenses 
for another congress I shall hear from 
the people at home. While I concede 
that it is more democratic when you hold 
these ^ congresses to pay these expenses, 
but it tends to encourage holding these 
congresses, and this one has already 
proved they are of very little use. But, if 
you believe in these things, be consistent 
and go to the limit and say that every 
cent of expense from the time the delegate 
leaves home shall be paid. But there is a 
growing opposition to these congresses 
among the rank and file of the country, 
and you are adding to it if you adopt 
this. 

DEL. FACKERT (N. J.) : I am op- 
posed to this. It would make it too 
entirely comfortable for the delegates. 
And if we collect from our states we 
shall have to show good reasons for the 
collection. There are some states now 
that pay the expenses of the delegates 
and I think that it should be left with 
the states. It gives the state some sort 
of hold on the delegates. 

DEL. SCHNAIDT (Ohio) : The dele- 
gates at such congresses as this are al- 
ways ready to pile expenses on the rank 
and file and it is so at labor congresses. 
But when you take the cash out of their 
own pockets, then they are not ready to 
do it. I think the transportation is amply 
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sufficient and let the states deal with the 
expenses as they wish. The state of Ohio 
made up its expenses by a special assess- 
ment, or out of the party treasury. Two 
years from now, when the state of Ohio 
will have twenty-one delegates, if the 
state cannot afford to pay my expenses, I 
will pay my own. Another point; there 
are a number of men who are already in 



the pay of the party; and under this 
clause they could collect twice. There are 
a lot here that would be entitled to double 
pay. Let us stop at the transportation; 
some of us are ahead even at that. There 
are men here who have their transporta- 
tion. Let the transportation remain and 
let the states attend to the expenses. 
Adjourned unil 2 P. M. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 



Chairman Goebel called the Congress to 
order at 2 o'clock P. M. 

DEL. DE BELL (Mass.) : To test the 
feeling of the delegates and to see if they 
want to hold a night session, I move 
you that we hold a meeting to-night, be- 
ginning at eight o'clock. (Seconded.) 

DEL. WORK (la.) : I move as a sub- 
stitute that we hire this hall for to-mor- 
row. (Seconded.) 

The motion of Delegate Work was 
carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: No night session 
to-night, and a session to-morrow ; that is 
what it means. 

REPORT ON CONSTITUTION. 

Consideration of the report of the 
Committee on Constitution was resumed. 

DEL. STREBEL : I move the previous 
question upon the article under dis- 
cussion. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN : We will now pro- 
ceed to a vote. The question will be 
divided in voting. The chairman of the 
committee will make the closing remarks, 
and then we will proceed to the vote. 

DEL. GAYLORD: The question, as I 
understand it, on the first paragraph, or 
the question as divided, is whether or 
not the party is to pay the $3 a day. That 
is the question, I beUeve. is it not? 

THE CHAIRMAN: What we are 
going to vote on is the entire section as it 
stands, but we are going to vote first on 
the $3 a day proposition, and then upon 
the assessment or voluntary proposition. 

DEL. GAYLORD : That is the question 
as divided? 

THE CHAIRMAN : Yes. 

DEL. GAYLORD: That is the way it 
will be. Now, I want to suggest that 
there is one thing perhaps that you will 
permit the committee to make clear, only 
for the sake of clearness ; I do not want 
any debate at all. There would be some 
lack of clearness, and so it should be 
determined first whether or not the $3 
per day shall be for the time during 



which the delegates are going and coming, 
or whether it should be simply for the 
time during which a convention is in ses- 
sion. On behalf of the committee I would 
suggest that we do not go too far if wc 
insert "$3 per day during the sessions of 
the convention," Is there any objection? 

DEL. DE BELL: On the part of the 
committee I object to that. 

DEL. GAYLORD: Very well. 

After considerable more discussion and 
an appeal from a ruHng of the Chair by 
Del. Bell (Tex.), the Chair being sus- 
tained, a vote was taken and resulted in 
the defeat of Section 6, of Article X, by 
a vote of 23 in favor and 29 against. 

DEL. SIMONS: A point of informa-, ■ 
tion. I understand we have just now de- 
feated the last section, and there is now 
left the original section? ' 

DEL. GAYLORD : The original section 
stands. 

The next section of the report, being 
new Section 8 of Article X, was read, aa 
follows : 

"Sec. 8. All national platforms, amend- 
ments of platforms, and resolutions, 
adopted by any National Convention or 
Congress, shall be submitted seriatim to 
a referendum vote of the membership, 
One-fourth of the regularly elected dele- 
gates to have alternative paragraphs sub- 
mitted at the same time, such alternative 
paragraphs signed by one-fourth of such 
delegates shall be filed with the National 
Secretary not later than one day after the 
adjournment of the convention." 

DEL. MERRICK: A point of informa- 
tion. Does that affect the amending of 
the constitution? 

DEL. GAYLORD: Not adversely under 
present conditions, excepting it makes it 
possible for one-fourth of the regularly ( 
elected delegates to any convention or 
congress, by filing with thfe secretary at . 
the national office a proposition, to have » 
it submitted with the balance. It is » * 
movement in the direction of democracy, 

DEL. THOMPSON (Wis.) : It seemi 
to me that it would be very good practice 



to submit all alternative propositions for 
referendum so as to give the form as it 
stands originally and the proposed amend- 
ment. I think that ought always to go 
with the referendujn so that they will 
liave both before them, and I would not 
be in favor of this proposition making it 
necessary for one-fourth of the delegates 
to ask that they go out, but I would 
make a constitutional provision that it 
always go that way. I move to strike out 
that proposition and change it so that 
when platforms or constitutions are sub- 
mitted, that both forms shall be submitted 
together seriatim. 

DEL. GAYLORD : Do you mean mo- 
fions proposed from the floor and every- 
thing else? 

DEL. THOMPSON: Yes. 

DEL. GAYLORD: Those adopted and 
those not? 

DEL. THOMPSON : No, those that are 
agreed upon in the convention are sent 
out. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The motion be- 
fore the house is to adopt the article as 
read. Do I understand that Comrade 
Thompson amends? 

DEL. THOMPSON: Yes, I want to 
amend it. (Amendment seconded.) 

DEL. BERGER: There is only one 
difficulty about that thing. Sometimes 
there is a motion, an amendment, and an 
amendment to the amendment, and then 
a substitute to the amendment and sub- 
stitute for the whole. Now, we would 
have to submit all three, four or five 
propositions in order to be fair, and this 
would make it so much harder for the 
membership to decide among four or five 
different theories put before them, and 
it is harder for them to vote intelligently. 
The referendum is a comparatively new 
thing in this country, and if you knew 
how difficult it is for the Socialist Party 
to legislate with the referendum you 
would not make it any harder than you 
have it. Make it as easy as possible. 
When we submit an amendment to the 
constitution in Wisconsin, and as far as 
t know in other states, we submit the 
original amendment, and then right next 
to it the proposed change. That would 
be satisfactory, but do not submit any 
more propositions or amendments, which 
would make it so much harder and mix 
them up. 

DEL. KILLINGBECK: I move the 
adoption of that paragraph. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We have a mo- 
tion. The motion is to adopt the para- 
Kraph as read, and Comrade Thompson 



moves to amend. He is now writing it 
out and putting it in words. 

DEL. SIMONS : I want to understand 
Comrade Berger. A great many times, 
those who have submitted an alternative 
motion or have submitted a substitute, 
before the thing finally comes to a vote 
have withdrawn it or changed their 
minds, and it is simply foolish to burden 
the membership with all these matters. 
We have already the possibility of in- 
voking a vote of the entire membership 
as easily almost as to call the roll of 
yeas and nays on this floor, and it seems 
to me we ought not to make it as easy 
to call for a vote of 40,000 people as it is 
to ask for the yeas and nays here. There 
is no question but what there is never a 
motion that you could by any possibility 
submit that would not get at least one- 
fourth of the delegates present. It seems 
to me that is going to be confusing. 

DEL. THOMPSON: A point of in- 
formation. If you will let the Secretary 
read the amendment as I dictated it to 
him just now, it will clear the matter up. 

The Secretary read : "Thompson, of 
Wisconsin, moves to amend Sec. 8 by 
striking out all that follows after the 
word 'membership' in the fifth line, be- 
ginning with the words 'one-fourth of the 
regularly elected delegates;' from there 
to the conclusion of that section he de- 
sires to have stricken out, and in its place 
to substitute the following; 'AH recom- 
mendations agreed upon by the Congress 
shall be submitted to the referendum 
seriatim, both the original paragraphs and 
the alternative paragraphs thus agreed 
upon to be submitted to the referendum.' " 

DEL. GAYLORD: A point of informa- 
tion. I want to ask Comrade Barnes 
whether it is the practice, in sending out 
national referendums, to submit the 
original constitution together with such 
new paragraphs as are proposed, and 
where in the convention it is proposed to 
adopt other paragraphs, whether all of 
these are submitted to the referendum at 
the same time. 

SEC. BARNES: Following the con- 
vention of 1908, the old constitution and 
the amendments affecting the same, were 
printed in parallel columns, and I presume 
by an error or misunderstanding the Na- 
tional Secretary had instructions on the 
ballot that they could vote either for the 
old provision or the substitute provision. 
That was changed, so that they could 
only vote on the substitute provisions. 
Since then all ballots on amendments to j 
the constitution haye carried the old 
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section and the proposed amendment, but 
they only vote on the amendment. 

DEL. SCHNAIDT (Ohio): If we 
adopt Comrade Thompson's amendment 
I do not see that there is any use in our 
voting on this question, because we are 
now deciding whicli will be the matters 
for the party membership to vote on. 
If we adopt his amendment, then every- 
thing that comes before these various 
committees should be inserted in the 
referendum, and there is no use in holding 
a convention. 

DEL. THOMPSON; It means only 
what is finally decided. 

DEL. GAYLORD: That is not what 
you say. 

DEL. SCHNAIDT: That is exactly 
what we want to do, what we are finally 
deciding on, but with this amendment 
everything would go to the referendum. 
I am in favor of wiping that whole section 
out and simply vote that the congress is 
to decide which article is and which is 
not to be brought before the referendum 
of the party. That is what we are sent 
here for, and if we do not do that, we 
don't need to hold any convention, and 
everybody can submit their .articles for 
consideration to the various committees 
and they will go in the referendum and 
we will vote on them, and we will have 
about fifteen or twenty different prop- 
ositions. Now, we are here to decide 
what shall go before the party, and that 
only, and I think this section is super- 
fluous. 

DEL. KILLINGBECK: I move the 
previous question. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

DEL. GAYLORD: The chairman of 
the committee has a word to say in 
closing. I do not think it is quite clear, 
from what has been said. Comrade 
Thompson wishes to have all matters 
that are finally decided upon submitted in 
referendum form. 

DEL. BERGER : He did not say that. 

DEL. THOMPSON; That is what I 
say. 

DEL. GAYLORD: That is the present 
practice, according to Secretary Barnes' 
report. What we wish is something more 
than that. What we wish is to say that if 
there are one-fourth of the delegates 
who are sufficiently in earnest about a 
matter and believe that the congress is 
wrong and that the matter should go to 
a referendum, they have the right to have 
that submitted to referendum, whether it 
has come before the convention or not, 
but you must file it within twenty-four 
hours of the adjournment of the con- 
gress. It is not at all improbable that it 



might be a good thing, and I think it is 
a vast improvement upon the Thompson 
proposition, inasmuch as all that he pro- 
poses is to crystallize in formal action 
what is already the practice. 

DEL. THOMPSON: If you leave it so 
as to put everything in, I will agree to 
that. 

DEL. GAYLORD : It is not necessary. 
That is the practice now in submitting 
the constitution, anyhow. 

The amendment was adopted, and the 
Article as amended was adopted. 

The next section of the report was read, 
amending Section 1 of Article XI by 
substituting the word "forty" for "twenty" 
in line seven, and adding the following 
at the end of the section : "Provided, the 
necessary number of seconds shall have 
been received within 60 days of publica- 
tion in the Bulletin. The vote on such 
referendum shall close fifty days from 
date of submission thereof," so as to 
make the section read as follows : 

"Sec. 1. Motions to amend any part of 
this constitution, as well as any other 
motions or resolutions to be voted upon 
by the entire membership of the party, 
shall be submitted by the National Secre- 
tory to a referendum of the party mem- 
bership, upon the request of forty local 
organizations, in five or more states or 
territories, or any smaller number of local 
organizations in three states having two 
thousand members in the aggregate ; pro- 
vided, the necessary number of seconds 
shall have been received within sixty days 
of publication in the Bulletin. The vote 
on such referendum shall close fifty days 
from date of submission thereof." 

It was moved and seconded to adopt 
the section as amended. 

DEL. LEE (N. Y.) : I move to amend 
so that the section shall read ; "Motions 
to amend any part of this constitution, as 
well as any other motions or resolutions 
to be voted upon by the entire membership 
of the party, shall be submitted by the 
National Secretary to a referendum of the 
party membership upon the request of 
locals representing at least five per cent 
of the entire membership of the party on 
the basis of dues paid in the preceding 
year. The vote on every such referendum 
shall close fifty days from the date of its 
submission." 

The amendment was seconded. 

DEL. LEE:. This involves two dififer- 
ences from the committee's report. We 
are, I believe, pretty generally agreed — 
and when I say we, I do not only mean 
the delegates here, but I believe that il 
can be truly said of the party member- 
ship generally; that we are pretty generally 
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agreed that the provision for referendums 
has been ridiculously lax, especially in 
view of the fact that the party member- 
ship and the number of locals have in- 
creased vastly from year to year. It was 
very low when we put it out two years 
ago. There has been a very great in- 
crease' in membership in two years. There 
will probably be a still greater increase 
within the next two years. 

With the present rapidly growing con- 
dition of the party and with the presi- 
dential campaign coming on within two 
years from now, we may expect a very 
greatly increased membership. Now, the 
committee proposes merely to double the 
number of locals required to initiate a 
referendum, making it forty instead of 
twenty. We have 3,200 locals at the 
present time, when we propose to allow 
forty to initiate a referendum. These 
3,200 locals, in all probability, not in two 
years, but in one year, will have grown to 
at least 4,000. The provision which I 
move will considerably increase the num- 
ber of locals that would probably be re- 
quired, unless, indeed, most of those locals 
were decidedly large ones. It puts the 
thing, I beheve, upon a much fairer basis. 
I think it is a very liberal provision when 
it provides that five per cent of the mem- 
bership, based on the average during the 
preceding year, may initiate a referendum, 
and I do not think it is necessary to 
discriminate as to whether this number 
comes from within one or two or three 
states or more. It seems to me that the 
five per cent provision, which is one that 
will regulate the number of persons de- 
manding it automatically along with the 
growth of the party, is a very simple 
proposition, and is by no means putting 
the limit too high. Personally I think it 
is too low, but it is by no means putting 
it too high ; while the present provision, 
even with the different amendments, I 
believe, leaves it in such a position that 
the party can be tied up with referendum 
which can be acted on by but a small part 
of the party membership, and which may 
be carried, as some of them have been 
carried, to the great surprise of the party 
membership, and then reversed within a 
few months. I therefore move the 
adoption of the amendment. 

DEL. KENNEDY (Pa.) : Two locals 
in Pennsylvania can initiate a referendum, 
under the amendment, if that is incorpo- 
rated. 

DEL. SIMONS: As I understand, it 
will read that referendums shall be on 
I lie request of forty locals located in five 
or more states or territories, or any 



smaller number of locals in three states 
embracing at least five per cent of the 
members. 

DEL. LEE : It would be by locals 
representing five per cent of the member- 
ship and located in at least three states. 
That is what I mean. 

DEL. SIMONS : That is what I meant 
to say. 

DEL. LEE : The sense is perhaps the 
same. 

DEL. SIMONS ; Then you would cross 
out "or a smaller number of locals in three 
states ?" 

DEL. LEE; Yes. 

DEL. SIMONS : Then the amendment 
would read: "At the request of organiza- 
tions in five or more states or territories 
embracing five per cent of the member- 
ship ?" Then you would have nothing 
to do except to get that number. 

THE CHAIRMAN : The Secretary will 
read the substitute as proposed by Com- 
rade Lee, so that we will know what we 
are doing.. 

THE SECRETARY: There have been 
so many suggestions made as to how this 
should be amended that I am not ab- 
solutely certain this is correct, but I 
believe it is : Comrade Lee moves to 
amend Article II, Section 1, to read as 
follows; "Motions to amend any part of 
this constitution, as well as any other 
motions or resolutions to be voted upon 
by the entire membership of the party, 
shall be submitted by the National 
Secretary to a referendum of the party 
membership upon the request of locals 
representing at least five per cent of the 
entire membership of the party and 
located in at least five states, on the basis 
of dues paid in the preceding year." 

DEL. LEE : May I say that I did not 
intend in my motion to leave out that 
provision of the committee report, that 
the necessary number of seconds shall 
have been received within sixty days from 
the publication of the motion? That was 
my error. Otherwise that is perfectly 
correct. 

The Secretary read the remainder of 
Delegate Lee's amendment, as follows : 
"The vote on every such referendum shall 
close fifty days from the date of its sub- 
mission." 

DEL. BERGER: As I understand the 
referendum, and as it is understood where 
it has been used, it is an appeal to the 
membership without any regard to locals 
or branches. That is how I understood it. 
I remember that five years ago the state 
of Wisconsin voted on a referendum 
put out on the motion of a little branch 
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in Crestline, Ohio, which, through the 
kindness of the National Secretary at that 
time, had the privilege of getting enough 
secohds, and if it had not been for the 
good sense of the membership at large, 
the referendum would have carried. I 
think we ought to block things of that 
kind, and I believe the referendum ought 
to be based upon the individual member- 
ship and not on the locals. As it is now, 
a little local of five members counts for 
as much as Local Chicago or Local New 
York or Philadelphia or Milwaukee. 
Now, that is ridiculously unjust. The 
entire membership ought to be the basis. 
Fvirthermore, we ought to be sure that 
the members asking for the referendum 
are members in good standing. We ought 
to demand that everybody signing the 
demand for a referendum for a city or 
state should be in good standing, to be 
attested by the local secretary. In other 
words, if twenty members of Local Chi- 
cago sign something, then their respective 
secretaries ought to attest that these 
twenty or fifty or one hundred members, 
as the case may be, are in good standing. 
We ought to make this a fundamental 
rule. As for the rest, I am perfectly 
willing to adopt it, except the substitute 
of Comrade Lee. 

Delegate Killingbeck (N. J.) was called 
to the chair. 

DEL. GOEBEL: If I were asked as to 
the particular part of the work of this 
congress that I am more interested in 
than anything else, it would be this matter 
that you have before you now. It is all 
right to talk about being flooded with 
referendums. Now let us sit down quietly 
for a moment and figure just how great 
has been the abuse that we hear so much 
about. I want to say this : we hear lots 
of talk about intellectuals and of the 
proletariat. We hear lots of talk about 
controlling things, running things. As 
far as I am concerned, I have not seen it. 
They talk about mistakes. I am willing 
to take every one of the referendums of 
this party, and after all, if you will, take 
the referendums that we have had, the 
worst of them, they have not proved such 
great mistakes. I would like to have 
some one stand on this floor and tell me 
one mistake — even though the mistake 
was made temporarily — I would like to 
have you tell me of one mistake that 
stood on the constitution books of this 
party for six months or a year. After 
they made a mistake they were very quick 
to find the mistake, and at the same time 
they had all the advantage of having the 
power in their hands. Now, the only 



reason we have had any, trouble from the 
referendum has been because there hai 
been absolutely no limit upon the time 
during which seconds might be made to a 
proposed referendum. One referendum 
that I have in mind was left open for 
over eight months. We have had one 
other. By the time the eight months had 
gone by twenty seconds had been received 
for that referendum. If that referendum, 
when it went out, had stated as it does in 
the amendment proposed by your com- 
mittee, it would have stated that the 
necessary seconds would be required with- 
in sixty days, and it would never have 
got to the membership at all. What is it 
that is proposed? Two thousand mem- 
bers. Now, five per cent of 40,000 meann 
that 2,000 members shall be reqviired be- 
fore we shall have a referendum. The 
membership has not doubled, but we have 
doubled the number of seconds required, 
and they are required to have them with- 
in sixty days. Under the old way, how 
many referendums did you have? How 
many referendums have we had during 
the past year? Take the referendum on 
the election of officers and national com- 
mitteemen, and I really think that if the 
referendum served no other useful 
purpose, if it had no additional reason, it 
was justified in that case. I claim that 
what we have proposed to-day is no more 
than to make the matter more definite, 
I claim that every time we send out & 
referendum upon the party officers or 
upon any provision of the constitution, 
to that extent we are educating the rank 
and file. Let us take the position made 
by your committee. It has doubled the 
number of seconds required, making it » 
forty instead of twenty, keeping the con- ' 
trol of the party in the hands of the mem- 
bership, and yet avoiding unnecessary 
referendums. 

Del Goebel resumed the chair. 

DEL. COLLINS (Colo.): I do not 
want to see anything done that will make 
it harder for the membership to get a 
referendvmi if they want it. I want tci 
see this movement stay in the hands of 
the rank and file. I would rather see 
party conventions wiped out. I would 
rather never have another one, than to 
see the referendum curtailed in the least. 
Will this amendment make it harder to 
deal with, harder for the little back 
country local to get a referendum of the i 
party membership than it will under tlio q 
one drawn by the committee? If it will, 
I am against the amendment. I am for 
making the referendum as democratic ;is 
posible. 



DEL. RINGLER (Pa.) : I want to call 
the attention of the delegates to the fact 
that the word "Local" represents different 
ideas in different portions of the country. 
Local Pittsburg consists of 800 members, 
while a local in the back districts may 
consist of five members. The way this is 
worded to-day 200 persons might call a 
referendum of the party membership, be- 
cause these 200 members might compose 
forty locals of five members apiece. I 
think the plan last suggested would be 
better, because it gives a more definite 
liasis for basing the referendum upon. I 
also favor the idea that persons applying 
for a referendum should be certified to 
as being in good standing. As a state 
secretary, I know something about this. 
[ am much interested in haviing some- 
thing at least scientific or logical or 
democratic. 

DEL. BELL (Tex.) : There is only one 
question that I care to discuss. I do not 
see any objection to requiring certificates 
by the secretaries that the persons apply- 
ing for the referendum are in good stand- 
ing. That is aU well and good. But don't 
be too hasty about placing a limited time, 
and don't give us sixty days ; give us not 
less than ninety days. That might seem 
a long time to you, but I know it is not a 
long time to the people in the agricultural 
districts. There are many reasons that I 
could give you why we ought to make it 
not less than ninety days. If you can't 
do it in the ninety days, all right; but 
don't make it sixty days. 

DEL. M'LEVY (Conn.) : I am in favor 
of Lee's amendment, making it five per 
cent of the membership of the state in- 
stead of on the basis of the locals. But 
T_ believe with the comrade who just said 
that we should not place a short time 
limit on it. The time required for the 
seconds should be long, for this reason : 
After it is started it is a month before it 
appears in the party bulletin, and then, 
before the members that are going to sign 
this petition know what they are signing, 
they have got to discuss it in their locals, 
and a reasonable time should be allowed 
for the discussion of any proposed 
referendum that comes up. For that 
reason I believe we should make it ninety 
(lavs instead of sixty. 

DEL. GAYLORD : It will not be diffi- 
cult at any time within ninety days to 
start a referendum on some question with- 
in the party organization, if you go after 
it. That is not what you want. AH that 
is wanted is liberty to make changes that 
are necessary between conventions and 
i<ingresses. We are not choking them 



off. We have added additional leeway 
in the presentation of matters that come 
before the congress or do not come be- 
fore the congress at the time the con- 
gress or convention meets. Sixty days is, 
time enough, if there is anything neces- 
sary for the life of the party and for the 
activity of the party. Don't open the 
door too wide. There has been a good 
deal of resentment among the party mem- 
bership at playing with the referendum 
in these last two years. There has, and 
you know it. We have tried to overcome 
that. Forty locals is enough; if you make 
that simply five per cent of the vote of 
the state it won't be very hard to get 
them through. 

The question was then put on the 
adoption of the substitute and it was car- 
ried. 

DEL. GAYLORD; It is proposed to 
strike out Section 2 because of the 
amendment of Section 1, and since in the 
substitute there has been included, as I 
understand it, that which was proposed 
by the committee in the amendment to 
Section 1, I think it will be all right to 
strike out Section 2 as it stands. The 
committee so recommends. 

DEL. LEE : I so move. 

The motion to strike out was seconded 
and carried. 

DEL. GAYLORD: Section 10 of 
Article XII : It is proposed simply to strike 
out the words : "Who shall be selected as 
far as possible from the section in which 
the state is located." This is the story: 
When states are declared unorganized or 
are otherwise unorganized, the Executive 
Committee may appoint secretaries to 
reside there and their salaries may be 
paid. This, as it at present stands, says 
that they shall be selected, as far as 
possible, from the section where they are 
to do their work. If it is in California, 
select them as far as possible from the 
section where they are to do their work. 
It is simply confusing, and the Executive 
Committee will select the men anyhow. 

The recommendation of the committee 
was concurred in and the words stricken 
out. 

DEL. GAYLORD : Article XIII stands 
as it is. Article XIV, Section 1 : It is pro- 
posed to strike out the section as it stands 
in the present constitution and substitute 
therefor the following : 

"Sec. 1. Delegates to the International 
Socialist Congress shall be elected by 
referendum in the year in which the Con- 
gress is held. The call for nominations 
shall be made on the 1st day of January. 
The election shall be conducted in the 
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same manner as the election of the mem- 
bers of the National Executive Commit- 
tee. There shall be one delegate for 
every 5,000 members, ascertained by 
computing the average membership for 
the preceding year. The next highest in 
the election shall be the alternates. The 
expense of the delegates, and a per diem 
equal to the per diem fixed for national 
organizers and lecturers, shall be paid out 
of the national treasury." 

It was moved and seconded to sub- 
stitute the section as reported for the 
section as it now stands. 

DEL. MERRICK (Pa.): I would like 
to ask for a little more explanation. The 
last sentence says that the expense of the 
delegates, and a per diem equal to the 
per diem fixed for national organizers 
and lecturers, shall be paid out of the 
national treasury. Now long a time does 
this usually cover? 

DEL. GAYLORD : Delegates Simons or 
Delegate Berger can answer that question. 
DEL. BERGER: There is an Inter- 
national Congress held, as a rule, every 
three years ; every four, but as a rule 
every three. 

DEL. MERRICK: I want to get at 
about what the total expense would be on 
that. 

DEL. BERGER : The cost of the entire 
trip depends usually on the boat you take. 
You can take a ten-day boat or you can 
take an eight-day boat, and some steamers 
take a little longer. The first-rate boats 
are more expensive, but what you save 
one way you have to pay out another. 
Y'ou can make the trip in about four 
weeks nicely. 

DEL. MERRICK: I move to amend 
so that the last sentence shall read : "The 
expense of delegates shall be paid out of 
' the national treasury." (Seconded.) 

The amendment was put to a vote and 
was lost. 

DEL. DE BELL: I move to adopt the 
original recommendation. (Seconded.) 

DEL. LEE : The word "expense" is an 
ambiguous word. Now, I take it that the 
committee meant to pay transportation 
and three dollars a day. Did they mean 
transportation and living expenses and 
three dollars a day? I would like to 
know about that. 

DEL. SIMONS: That is what I want 
a ruling on. That is the reason I. 
seconded the motion, because as it stands 
there, it is necessary to pay the inter- 
national delegates, in addition to their 
transportation and hotel, the three dollars 
a day. 

DEL. LEE: If it is in order I would 



move to amend or substitute the wordi 
"Cost of transportation" for the word 
"Expense." Will the committee accept 
that? 

DEL. GAYLORD: The committee did 
not so understand it and did not so in- 
tend. It was definitely threshed out in the 
committee to this effect : that we havg 
understood that Comrade Hillquit could 
go and some one else could go because 
they could afford to spend the time, 
There are others whom we would like to 
have go who are working men, and wc 
think they ought to have enough to sup- 
port the babies, as some one has said, and 
the railroad fare and the hotel bill. If 
there is anything else involved in neces- 
sary expense, well, that must go too. H 
you have got to pay other things, they 
should be covered. That is why I askod 
Berger and Simons to explain. 

DEL. SIMONS: There is one expens* 
in traveling in Europe which it is well to 
remember — the tip. You cannot get arouiiil 
without it. I tried it once on the boal 
and I will never do it again. That is the 
diiliculty in making this somethiilK 
definite, transportation expense and three 
dollars a day, or transportation, hotel 
and three dollars a day. If is is going t(i 
cover no more than transportation, don't 
put "Expense" in. I think my expensel 
were $250.00 for six weeks. 

DEL. GAYLORD : Did that include th« 
tips? I 

DEL. SIMONS: It included tips and 
everything. 

DEL, AMERINGER (Okla.) : I would 
like to know whether the Socialist Party 
is an organization for the purpose of re- 
ducing wages? There is not a labor union 
in the United States that exploits it! 
employes so bitterly as the Socialist Party, 
I have heard of the Brewery Workers' 
Union, big-footed Dutchmen, who make 
their living by hard work, and they paid 
their organizers three dollars a day_ and 
five dollars for expenses. Shall a national 
party of the United States be so measly 
as to demand that their international 
representatives stop in a shabby Gasthouso 
over in Europe ? No ; let us be a little hit 
businesslike. Is the Socialist Party of 
this country so poor as to be unable to 
pay its representatives to an international 
congress $3 a day, when others_ pay $S 
and expenses and all transportation? If 
so, then for Heaven's sake let us go out 
of business. 

DEL. MOORE (Pa.) : I come from A 
district where we are endeavoring and 
succeeding in getting working men into 
the party. The average wages there ill » 
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ihat textile district do not amount to $9 
:i week, and I want to call your atention 
to the fact that one of the reasons we are 
liavmg such poor success in getting them 
in IS, that we have been accused of being 
'■''ot of grafters. We have some of our 
Old S. ,L.^ P. men who come along and 
liomt out," what high salaries are being 
paid by this middle class Socialist party." 
Now, if these men and women that I am 
lalkmg about support their families on 
W a week, and if I understand the Social- 
ist movement, it is intended mainly for 
I his kind of people, I believe that our 
representatives at the international con- 
Rress can very well afford to go there and 
liave their expenses paid. I am one of 
llie people that stood by the cradle of the 
American Federation of Labor before 
there was a Brewery Workers' Union I 
liave seen the men who helped to build 
lip that Brewery Workers' Union to the 
IHOud position it occupies now, sent to 
jail in the city of Philadephia for dis- 
iiibuting boycott notices, and there was 
not enough money that could be raised 
liy the Brewery Workers who were or- 
ganized, to secure counsel for them 
These men went to jail, and when they 
;ame out of jail they were blacklisted. 
I Iiese are the men who built up that 
lirewery Workers' Union, and if this or- 
ganization of ours is to capture the powers 
|>f government and succeed in emanci- 
pating labor, it is not going to be done by 
sending people on international tours and 
Kiving them a chance to pose as middle 
> lass people able to pay tips. I am making 
110 reflections now on Comrade Simons 
Me says it is absolutely necessary on the 
"Iher side, and the tips have got to be 
paid. Let us pay them when we send 

I hem over there, but do not let us lose 
sight of the fact that we have members 
Ki'tting only $9 a week, who cannot 
•ilTord it. Let us pay necessary ex- 
|iiiises, but I am not in favor of making 

II an inducement for people to rob the 
Socialist Party. 

DEL. BRANSTETTER (Okla.) : 
When we elect international delegates we 
liope to elect men who are capable of 
I I'j) resenting the party, and then let us 
li.iy their wages and not forget that they 
have wives and children at home. When 
we send a representative, I think we 
"liould pay his expenses, his transporta- 
lioii, and his average wages, the same as 
"iir organizers have. If we want capable 
representatives in our international or- 
Kiiinzation, then we must figure on the 
wives and babies those men have who 
me going to represent us. 



DEL. DE BELL (Mass.) : Do I under- 
stand Comrade Lee's motion as meaning 
to pay $3 a day and pay the expense only? 
DEL. GAYLORD: There is the trans^ 
portation and expense, so that it will read, 
I ransportation of delegates and ner 
diem, etc. 

^_^DEL. DE BELL: That includes $3 a 

DEL. GAYLORD: Whatever the per 
aiem of national organizers may be 

DEL. DE BELL : I am in favor of that 
If It brings that out clearly. The reason 
1 am in favor of it is this : As the matter 
stands at the present time, four weeks' 
average time to and from the sessions of 
the congress makes it so that the work- 
ing man could not exist ; that is all there 
is to that. If $3, in the interpretation of 
our Pennsylvania comrade, means graft- 
ers, then I must say that his interpreta- 
tion IS a very poor one, and if the $9 a 
week, which I know to be a fact, is the 
average wage in Pennsylvania, we have 
got to go and bring Pennsylvania up. We 
know It is the China of the United States 
on wages. In order to give a working 
man an opportunity of contesting as a 
delegate to the International Congress 
some provision must be made for his 
family. His family cannot live on the 
generosity of the community. That is the 
mistake that I think our congress has 
made on other things, not paying the ex- 
penses, because they have made an in- 
ducement once before to take only those 
who can afford it, and depriving the 
proletarian from representation by deny- 
ing the opportunity of an existence to 
his loved ones at home, needing support 
when he is away at a congress of this 
kind. 
The previous question was then ordered 
DEL. MORGAN (III.) : How many 
delegates would we be entitled to on our 
present membership? 
A DELEGATE: Eight. 
DEL. MORGAN : Eight delegates, and 
pay all expenses, including tips ? I would 
like to have that information before we 
vote. 

^J^^- SIMONS : The expense is about 

$300 a person. 

^ DEL. MORGAN : Didn't you say it cost 

?250 for the expenses outside of vessel 

money? 

DEL. SIMONS: No; that was every- 
thing, including vessel money. 

The question was put on the amend- 
ment by Delegate Lee, striking out "Ex- 
pense" and inserting "Cost of transporta- 
tion. The amendment was lost by a vote 
of 26 in favor and 32 opposed. 
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On motion, the committee's report as 
read was adopted. 

DEL. GAYLORD : There is a misprint 
in the next article. The mistake is in 
presenting this in any form to be changed 
at all. It should stand, according to the 
recommendation of the Committee. Article 
XV should stand as it is. There is no 
question on that. Article XVI, it is pro- 
posed to change by striking out the pro- 
vision as it stands and substituting that 
which appears in the right hand column : 

"Sec. 1. This constitution, as revised 
by the Congress, shall take effect sixty days 
after being approved by a referendum of 
the party membership." 

The "article as proposed by the com- 
mittee was adopted. 

The next article submitted by the com- 
mittee, numbered in the committee's re- 
port as XVI, was read as follows: 

"ARTICLE XVI 
"Woman's National Committee. 

"Sec. 1. At the beginning of each odd 
numbered year a Woman's National Com- 
mittee of seven members shall be elected 
from the women members of the party by 
referendum vote of the entire member- 
ship of the party, in a manner similar to 
the election of members of the National 
Executive Committee. Vacancies shall be 
filled in the same manner. 

"Sec. 2. Such committee shall have 
general charge of propaganda and organ- 
ization among women. _ All plans of such 
committee, concurred in by the National 
Executive Committee, shall be carried out 
at the expense of the national office." 

It was moved and seconded to adopt the 
article. 

DEL. BLOOR (Conn.) : It has just been 
called to my attention that, as it reads, 
the present committee would have to go 
out of office before they have had a chance 
to report to this congress that elected 
them, so I would like to see some change 
made in the wording of that, providing 
that they shall report to the next national 
convention. 

DEL. BRANSTETTER (Okla.) : I see 
what the comrade is speaking of, but I 
think we would accomplish that if we 
proposed to let the committee report to 
the membership. For two years we have 
been a standing committee. Three times 
I have appealed to the National Executive 
Committee for some system or some 
amendment to the constitution which 
would enable the membership to elect our 
committee, but it has been put off, because 
of the fact that we were to report to this 
congress. Now, we have reported, and 



the congress has elected a new committee 
to investigate and report on this matter 
again. I am opposed to Comrade Bloor'l 
amendment. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think Comrade 
Bloor simply misunderstands. As the 
Chair will rule, it will be that the Woman'l 
Committee elected by this congress will 
stand as the Woman's Committee of the 
Socialist Party until such time as in due 
order an odd numbered year comes, at 
which time a new Woman's Committee 
will be elected. 

The article, as reported by the com- 
mittee, was adopted. 

DEL GAYLORD: Before we go 
further, let me return for a moment to 
Article XV; it is simply a matter of 
editing. The secretary calls my attention 
to the fact that the word "Congress" h 
omitted there. It should read : "The con- 
stitution may be amended by a national 
convention, national congress, or by a 
referendum," etc. And then : "But all 
amendments made by a national con- 
vention or congress," etc. If there is lio 
objection I will insert "National Con- 
gress." 

THE CHAIRMAN: There is no ob- 
jection. It will be so ordered. 

DEL. MAYNARD (Colo.) : Before ^V0, 
proceed, there is a matter in regard tO 
the election of the Woman's Committee 
next January. Is it the fact that thll 
committee that was elected here yesterdsjF 
has to be re-elected next January? 

A DELEGATE: Yes, or another oil;! 
elected. 

DEL. MAYNARD: I wish that some 
one who moved that would move to re« 
consider, as I find I was ready to move 
this a moment ago, but I thought the 
Woman's Committee were opposed to ll, 
The Woman's Committee, or most n| 
them, are very anxious to be retained 
until they have had a chance to do whill 
they can before they go out of office, and 
I would be glad if some one that voted 
"Yes" the last time would move to re* 
consider. 

DEL. GAYLORD : Let me suggest, our 
party as a party is not in the habit ol 
wiping out of office those who are doiM( 
good work. I do not believe, if thone 
comrades who have been elected t(l 
this committee go forward with tlinlf 
work, that there will be any difficulty lit i 
their being entrusted with the work fof 
the full term following. I cannO* 
guarantee anything, but our membership 
are not finicky about retaining any one tn 
office. 
The next article, numbered XVII in thi! 



Committee's report, was then read, as 
follows : 

"ARTICLE XVII. 

"International Secretaries. 
"Sec. 1. Commencing the first of 
January in years in which an Inter- 
national Socialist Congress is held, the 
International Secretaries to which the 
party may be entitled shall be elected by 
referendum vote, in the same manner as 
the members of the National Executive 
Committee. Vacancies shall be filled in 
the same manner." 

On motion the article was adopted. 
DEL. GAYLORD: Article XVIII 
brings us to this foreign-speaking prop- 
osition. A few words of introduction, I 
think, will help you to understand the 
situation. There has been a problem in 
our party for some years. This is a 
supplementary report that we wanted to 
take up last night. A few words of in- 
troduction, and I will try to make it short. 
A Lithuanian comrade came to us, asking 
if we took in the Lithuanian comrades. 
He told us that they had 2,500 members, 
that they are Socialists, that many of 
them, when they come to this country, 
are Socialists, that they do not under- 
stand the English language, and, of course, 
it is difficult to co-operate in any way 
with the other people who are Socialists 
in this country. In one town in Illinois, 
being the great majority there, a mining 
town, I believe, they have elected their 
own Mayor, but not on the Socialist ticket 
because they are not members of the So- 
cialist party. There is a Socialist local 
there, I believe. He told us that they 
cannot co-operate, though, because of the 
harrier of language, and they have no 
means of getting together locally or other- 
wise. They are paying their own dues ; 
they have their own paper; they have a 
national organization ; they are working 
and carrying a card and they wear a 
liutton. They want to be entitled to be 
known as members of the Socialist Party 
of America. They want to co-operate 
with us, and they made us a proposition. 
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But, as we talked it over the comrade 
himself said, "I can see from your point 
of view that we are not quite ready and 
you are not quite ready yet," and in the 
most beautiful fashion of comradeship 
and with a look of disappointment on his 
face that hurt me, he withdrew from the 
conference in the sweetest spirit and said. 
Well, we will wait and work a little 
longer." You have known that there are 
a good many comrades here from the 
foreign-speaking organizations sitting as 
fraternal delegates, in the congress, but 
not of it, and certainly something of a 
disturbing element, because they felt they 
did_ not have the recognition they were 
entitled to, and we felt it, but we did not 
know what to do. They sent us com- 
munications stating the things they 
asked, and they came in with a propo- 
sition, expecting it to be cut in two, and 
we could not consider their proposition, 
because, under the present constitution, we 
could not even meet them half way 
Nevertheless we felt that something ought 
to be done, and we began thrashing the 
thing out between us personally. Yester- 
day the committee got tog(?ther, and this 
is the result. Here are foreign-speaking 
comrades coming to us from other 
countries, speaking their own language. 
They can get together among themselves, 
but they cannot come to us and work 
because the barrier of the foreign lan- 
guage is there. The Finns are un- 
usually strong in their own country, un- 
usually well trained, unusually capable of 
organization, and they have solved the 
problem by getting together in regular 
fashion, electing and paying their own 
translator, who simply has desk room in 
the national office. The Finns have 5,000 
members now who pay their national 
dues, and I think, we remit half of the 
dues in Wisconsin to them. These com- 
rades have been asking us to give them 
half of the national dues and half of the 
state and local dues. We said we could 
not speak for the state and local organiza- 
tion, but we began to work it out, and this 
IS our proposition : 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE XV. 
FOREIGN SPEAKING ORGANIZATIONS. 
Section 1. National organizations working in languages other than Eng-Iish 
sball have the right to affiliate with the Socialist Party as herein provided 

Sec. 2. Such organizations shall number at least 500 members and shall ac 
icpt and be in harmony with the constitution and platform of the Socialist Party 
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Sec 3 Such organizations shall pay a sum of five cents monthly per capita 
to the National Office, receiving in exchange therefor due stamps similar to 
those issued to English speaking organizations. , . , , ^ a: . 

Sec 4 Such national organizations shall have the right to elect an officer to 
be known as Translator-Secretary, who shall be conversant with their own and 
the English language, and whose duty it shall be to serve m the National Office 
as a medium of communication between their organization and the national or- 
ganization of the Socialist Party. The wages of such Translator-Secretary shal 
not be more than twenty-five dollars per week and shall be paid by the National 
Oflice of the Socialist Party, the exact sum to be fixed by the National Executive 
Committee of the Socialist Party. , „ , ,vr w i ^ 

Sec. 5. Each national foreign speaking organization shall be entitled to elect 
one fraternal delegate to national conventions or congresses of the Party, pro- 
vided that such delegates shall have a voice but no vote. 

Sec. 6. Members of foreign speaking organizations shall have no voice in 
national referendums or in the election of national officers of the Socialist Party 
except w'hen they vote as members of a state organization. 

Sec. 7. All political action' by such organizations shall be subject to the su- 
pervision and approval of the respective state organizations, and no propaganda 
action shall be taken by them which is objectionable to the respective state 
organizations. . . 

Sec. 8. The members of the various foreign speaking organizations shall 
have voice and vote in the respective local and state organizations only on such 
terms as may be mutually fixed by them and by the state organizations. 
RESOLUTION ON FOREIGN SPEAKING ORGANIZATIONS. 
Whereas, The foreign speaking organizations are under the burden of special 
expense for their special propaganda; and. 

Whereas, It is particularly desirable that the foreign speaking population 
of these states shall become an integral part of the political action of the Social- 
ist Party of America; and. 

Whereas, The state is the unit of political action in the United States; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this Congress recommend strongly to all respective state or- 
ganizations that they grant charters to locals and branches of foreign speaking 
organizations, on conditions which shall return to the latter fifty per cent of the 
state and local dues; and, be it further 

Resolved, That our foreign speaking comrades are reminded that the Social- 
ist Party of America exists for the purpose of furnishing a political weapon to 
the working class of America; and that they are therefore under the necesssity, 
as Socialists, of joining and co-operating with their state and local organizations. 
Recommended for adoption by the Committee on Constitution: 

W. R. Gaylord, Chairman. 
Ella Reeve Block, Secretary. 
James Db Bell. 
W. P. Collins. 
J. Stitt Wilson. 
Geo. H. Goebel. 
: ' Caroline Lowe. 

S. M. Reynolds. 
John M. Work. 



DEL. GAYLORD: Section 4—1 might 
explain in regard to that that if they can- 
not pay the salary of the man whom they 
elect, that is up to them ; if they need such 
a man and the national office can afford 
to pay him, perhaps they can get it. That 
is up to the National Executive Commit- 
tee. 

Secretary reads Section 5. 

DEL. GAYLORD: The point on that 
is, that if they want to vote they will go 



into the state organization as our Finniii 
comrades have done, who have three of 
four delegates on this floor. 
Secretary reads Section 6. 
DEL. GAYLORD : That explains itself, 
The secretary than read the remainder 
of the supplemental report of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution, and after some 
explanation by Chairman Gaylord, it wai 
decided to consider it section by section. 




DEL. DE BELL (Mass.) : I move the 
adoption of Section 1. 

DEL. WILLERT (Ohio) : I did want 
to move t<? strike out the entire matter. 
If we adopt Section 1, it applies to all 
the other sections. I am one of those 
cornrades who believe in getting all So- 
ciahsts, no matter of what nationality, 
into the Socialist Party so that we can all 
act together instead of separately. We 
have in the city of Cleveland two Polish 
branches which are affiliated with the So- 
cialist Party and three which are not. 
They are at war to-day. I believe that 
the foreign speaking comrades should be 
in with the English speaking comrades, 
working together for the co-operative 
commonwealth. I believe we can make 
more_ progress and that the foreign 
speaking comrades can make more prog- 
ress if they are in our organization with 
the American comrades than they can 
separately. I say to them : "You are in 
America now; get into the American 
movement." I move that the whole matter 
relating to foreign-speaking organizations 
be not concurred in. 

DEL. LAUKKI (Minn.) ; If there is 
trouble among the foreign-speaking or- 
ganizations in Cleveland, it is because 
you American people don't want to help 
us. ^ If you get the foreign-speaking or- 
ganizations in touch with the American 
organization, you will save the fights and 
(he trouble. The Finnish comrades had 
Ihis trouble until we got our secretary- 
translator. If you have a referendum 
now, we have it in our Finnish locals and 
discuss it and debate on it and vote on it 
intelligently. We have three Finnish 
papers and each and every subject that is 
up for the referendum is printed in the 
papers weeks before the referendum. It 
is talked about in the locals; and we act 
intelligently on them as a part of the So- 
cialist Party. Why do the foreign-speak- 
ing organizations want these separate or- 
ganizations? All they ask is that they 
have the same rights with you; that they 
can have their own translator-secretary 
and carry on their own organization work. 
We^ have some people who are not So- 
cialists and when an English speaking 
.'igitator comes to town they do not un- 
derstand him. We have nearly all the 
lime three Finnish agitators in the field. 
They are paid from these extra fees that 
.-ire spoken of here. The Finnish com- 
lades pay higher dues than the English 
speaking comrades. May they not main- 
l.iin their organization, their translator- 
secretary, and pay their dues to the 
National Party also so that they can vote 



on things that touch them? I find some 
of the comrades have misunderstood me. 
I stand for this report. 

DEL. HUBSGHMITT (N. J.) : While 
I am not a foreign-speaking representa- 
tive, I think I know something about this. 
I was secretary of a local with twelve 
branches and seven different nationalities 
in it, and I was thrown out of a branch 
of the Socialist Party when I tried to 
explain to them the rules ; we had mem- 
bers who didn't pay dues. We had three 
PoUsh speaking organizations, and we 
had a Mayday celebration where one of 
the dues paying organizations was not 
permitted to take part in the celebration. 
And it was all due to this complex method 
of purchasing dues stamps. I find from 
talking with the foreign-speaking com- 
rades that the great trouble at present is 
that they receive no recognition from the 
National Organization. I think in this 
report there is contained the solution for 
most of this difficulty; not all of it; be- 
cause the three paragraphs which refer to 
purchasing dues stamps cause a lot of 
trouble. I think that if they have each 
a secretary-translator in the National 
Office, that a great deal of that trouble 
will be eliminated and that all these 
referendums and other things that go to 
the party can go from the National Office. 
But, I think these provisions about 
purchasing stamps are not tht best plan. 
Let them purchase the stamps from the 
state secretary as they do at present. 

DEL.. VALIM AKI (Finnish) : We have 
been discussing this for several days be- 
tween the committees and the rep- 
resentatives of the foreign-speaking or- 
ganizations, and we have come to the con- 
clusion that the Sociahst Party has got 
to do something for these weak and young 
foreign-speaking organizations in order 
to help them out, in building up the So- 
ciaUst movement among the men and 
women of their nationalities, on the same 
lines that we Finns have already built. 

I believe, if you want to reach the 
foreign-speaking working men of this 
country, if you want to reach the eleven 
miUion workers that are toiling in the in- 
dustries of this country, you must give 
them some rights, some official standing. 
You must give them a right to organize on 
National lines ; that means that you must 
leave the work of organizing and educat- 
ing the foreigners largely in the hands of 
those people who know how_ to reach their 
own class, who know the history of their 
people, who know the conditions under 
which they are living here, who know the 
psychology of their people. You may be 
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able to reach them, but not so easily and 
not so effectively. This comrade from 
Cleveland said the foreigners should come 
into the American Sociahst movement. 
We foreigners all agree that this is the 
American movement and we want to get 
into the American movement; but we 
have to find ways and means to get in. 
If you just give the foreign-speaking or- 
ganizations what the committee has pro- 
posed here, you just give them what we 
need. You have a plan by which you can 
get many thousand Poles into the organ- 
ization; you have a plan by which you 
can get the Lithuanian organization into 
the movement; you have a plan by which 
you can get the Jewish workmen into the 
movement; these representatives here to- 
day represent millions of foreign-speaking 
working men. We want to make those 
foreigners in the first place Socialists, and 
when they become Socialists they know 
that they got to take up the fight wherever 
they reside. They know they have got to 
fight the capitalists whether they are in 
the United States or in Europe. And 
when they begin to fight the American 
capitalists they soon learn that they must 
learn EngUsh before they can fight them 
effectively. I ask you to adopt this re- 
port. 

DEL. NOVAK (Bohemian) : I speak 
as a member of the party for the rights 
of the foreign speaking members of the 
party. It is the impression that some of 
the delegates have that we are seeking to 
get on some of the committees. But that 
is not so. As it is now, we pay our dues 
to the locals; we buy English literature, 
Enghsh newspapers, and we pay the same 
dues as the Enghsh speaking comrade 
does. But, besides this we have to keep 
up our Bohemian daily paper ;_ we have to 
keep up two weekly Bohemian papers ; 
and we have to keep up the Bohemian or- 
ganization out of our own pockets and 
get very little of it back. All we ask is, 
that we do not have to pay twice as 
much as the English speaking comrades 
do. If the comrade here who thinks we 
ought to be in the American movement, 
will remember that there are foreigners 
who come to this country and are here 
thirty to fifty years and never learn to 
speak the English language, he will change 
his mind, because that man will never be- 
come a member of an English speaking 
branch because he cannot speak their 
language. He cannot understand what 
they are talking about. I have come to the 
conclusion that the only thing to do is to 
organize them in affiliation with the So- 
cialist Party in their own language; we 



want to be on the same plane with our 
English speaking comrades; that is all. 

DEL. FACKERT (N. J.) : I am afraid 
this will complicate matters. In Hudson 
County we have two ItaUan branches, a 
Finnish branch and a Swedish branch. 
Now, if we adopt this, we are going to 
have trouble with these foreign branches. 
They will be in doubt as to which organ- 
ization they ought to affiliate with. I will 
therefore offer as a substitute for the 
whole the following: "On application to 
the national office of five hundred or more 
members of the Socialist Party speaking 
a foreign language a translator in their 
language shall be employed at a cost of 
not more than twenty-five dollars a week." 
I think that will cover the matter with- 
out causing the trouble that this will. 

DEL. BERGER (Wis.): I am a 
foreigner for two days of every week; 
because I am the editor of a foreign 
paper, that is, a German paper. I under- 
stand the difficulty of organizing men who 
do not speak the Enghsh language. I re- 
member when the official language of the 
national party was German. Then it be- 
came German and English; and finally 
English. The only nationality that is not 
represented here is the German nationahty, 
Now they absolutely fuse themselves with 
the American movement ; and that is what 
you all have to do sooner or later. I am 
in favor of this report with one important 
exception. You have seven different 
nationalities. Now, they ask you to pay 
twenty-five dollars a week. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You are wasting 
your speech, Comrade Berger; they fixed 
that as a limit. 

DEL. BERGER : Even so ; suppose you 
make it twenty dollars. That is the lowest 
you can live on in Chicago. I would not 
offer a translator less than twenty doUarl 
a week in Chicago; he could not live 
decently. I am absolutely willing thil 
should be done if it can be done. But it 
is a simple question of revenue; where 
will you find the money? With eacll 
nationality having five hundred memberi 
you get twenty-five dollars and you pay 
out over eighty dollars. If you can show 
me how it is to be done I am in favof 

DEL. GOEBEL (N. J.) : I think thil 
was the hardest proposition that this com- 
mittee had to deal with. There are two 
sides to this question. We want thcsa - 
foreign-speaking Socialists to work with 
us hand in hand, and it is simply a problem 
of how to do it. We have had these 
foreign-speaking_ representatives workiilH 
with our committee and we have asked 



them what they want; and they have told 
us. An other matter : we have here a 
complete plan that we have figured out. 
Now, if you cut out any part of it you 
spoil the plan. Every part goes with 
every other part. Look at the matter of 
expenses ; I will speak of that because it 
is the niost important. We sat down with 
the foreign speaking representatives last 
night and we figured up how many 
foreign-speaking organizations might take 
advantage of this plan. I think we figured 
on a minimum basis of seven hundred 
members to each group on the average ; 
and that will be very low ; and we figured 
on a basis of seventy-five dollars a month 
for the translator; and we figured that 
if the funds came in as we believe they 
will that instead of being a loss to the 
Socialist Party of the United States, the 
plan will yield to the party sixty dollars 
a month of profit. Facts beat theories 
every time. The probabilities are that if 
it now gave us even money, in three 
months it would be more than even 
money. The Finns, I think, numbered 
four thousand when they came in ; and 
they now number six thousand, and last 
night we were told that before the year 
is out they will number ten thousand. 
That is the way this plan will work. 

Now my comrades from Paterson and 
from Cleveland spoke of the local troubles 
that they have had. We knew that they 
had local difficulties and because we knew 
that we said that our national convention 
should not butt into those local diffi- 
culties ; and we said we better let them 
settle their local arrangements in those 
states themselves, and these foreign- 
speaking comrades who want to carry the 
red card and be members of the party, the 
party will show them how to do it. We 
will allow them to pay direct to the 
National Office five cents and we will 
have a National Translator-Secretary, 
and then they will know what is going 
on; and they will have the red card, and 
the red button, and can call themselves 
members of the National Socialist Party. 
If in the future they want to take part 
in the local or the state work, they will 
go to their state organizations and say, 
"We are not satisfied to remain outside; 
we want to work with you ; let us get 
together, and see if we can't find an 
arrangement." The arrangement that we 
have suggested is this : They shall say to 
the foreign-speaking organizations, "All 
right, come in ; we are glad to have you. 
We will give you back fifty per cent of 
the dues that you pay in the locals and 
state, in order to help you in your 



political work." But if they could not 
agree they would still be simply membfers 
of the national party, but they would 
have no special rights except that they 
would have a translator; some one that 
knew their ways; that knew their lan- 
guage to tell them our ways and our 
language; that is all. 

Now, in order that this plan might be 
clear and distinctly understood, we put 
in a number of articles that may be un- 
necessary, but they were put in, because 
we wanted no confusion. We say, for 
example, that they shall elect their 
national officers ; but we say they shall 
not elect ours. Now, as a member of this 
committee, I know the difficulties that we 
are facing in this matter of the foreign- 
speaking organizations. I know some- 
thing of them in our city of Newark, and 
knowing these things I feel sure that we 
have here the only plan yet suggested 
that would work. And I believe if it is 
adopted that in a very few months there 
will be other nationalities coming in with 
thousand and thousands of members who 
will add greatly to the power and influence 
of the Socialist movement. 

DEL. GAYLORD : As Chairman of the 
committee I would like to introduce one 
who has had great experience in leading 
the Finns to their present position of 
influence. He is not a delegate, but he 
knows a great deal about this question. 
I move that Comrade Hendrickson be 
heard on this matter. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

COMRADE HENDRICKSON : Do 
you say that a man has to understand 
English to be a Socialist ? We, who have 
agitated among the foreigners do not 
think that you understand the .situation. 
You want them to understand Socialism 
in the English language before they can 
be Socialists. Now we agitated among 
the Finns in the Finnish language and I 
ask the comrade Secretary and I ask you 
as members of the Socialist Party, do we 
ask anything from the English speaking 
comrades, or have we given something? 
We have been denied many things, but 
we have given to you. We gave a 
thousand dollars to the Red Special. And 
we will give you a million votes yet. I 
went to Wyoming when that state was 
wholly unorganized. Who organized that 
state? We Finnish people did. Who 
furnished the money? We did. They 
talk of the quarreling and the fighting 
among the foreign-speaking comrades. 
There is no fighting and quarreling among 
the Finns since you organized us in the 
Finnish language. We understand the 
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Finnish and we get along. We are not 
asking anything from the English speak- 
ing comrades. We give funds for them. 
We vote money for their work. But 
there are the Swedes and the Italians; 
they are not organized. The Swedes — 
there are a milhon Swedish people in the 
United States; where are they? In the 
church or in the saloon. We Finns stand 
for the rights of labor all over the world 
and that is why we are Socialists. 

DEL.^ AALTONEN (Mich.) : What 
we ask is the right to talk in our own lan- 
guage. Do we ask anything else? We 
like to be in the American movement. 
Only a little over five years ago I came 
to Michigan. There wasn't then, to my 
knowledge, a Socialist in the whole upper 
peninsula of Michigan. Some of the old 
country Finnish boys came to that 
country, and they organized the Finnish 
Socialists, and, of course, we didn't know 
anything about the Socialist movement in 
the United States, and we only knew of 
the movement in Finland. That was our 
experience. We came to Michigan and 
we organized the movement. When we 
heard that there was a party in the 
United States called the Socialist Party, 
we figured that it might be the same thing 
that we represented, and then we tried to 
find ways and means to get into the 
American Socialist movement — to get or- 
ganized into your party. About four years 
ago we organized the Finnish National 
Socialist organization. There was some- 
thing like a thousand members joined at 
once. After four years' experience and 
four years of existence we have about six 
thousand dues paying members in the 
American Socialist movement. We have 
six papers in America ; two in Canada 
and four in the United States. We spend 
for Socialistic agitation over one hundred 
thousand dollars every year. We have 
halls all over the United States; halls for 
Socialist propaganda; halls for preaching 
the new, modern civilization ; halls for 
our women ; halls for our men ; halls for 
our children ; where we educate them in 
Socialism. We have in those halls over 
half a million dollars' worth of property. 
That is only a little nationality. There 
are not more than three hundred thousand 
Finns in this country. If we grow as we 
have in the past, it is but a short time 
before we have every Finn in this country 
a Socialist. 

Now, so far as our organization is 
concerned, we elect the translator by a 
referendum. We pay him eighteen dollars 
a week to stay in the National office; he 
translates all that is necessary. We 



always keep three organizers in the field, 
three Finnish organizers — sometimes we 
have had as many as seven in the field at 
one time, and, of course, we keep track 
of those organizers, and so on; keep their 
records, and their finances ; and this ia 
costing our organization eighteen dollarl 
every week for the salary of this maiii 
Of course, there is postage and those ex- 
penses. All of this means that free 
autonomy of the foreign-speaking organ- 
ization, or the right to work in their 
own language, will help the spread of So- 
cialism among the foreign speaking 
population of this country; it will help 
them to build up their own organization, 
so that it may be effective among their , 
own nationality. That is the only right 
that those people ask. They don't want 
to be separate; they don't want to with- 
draw from the party; they want to join 
in the party. Here is a comrade that said 
there are five Pohsh locals in Cleveland, 
two in the party and three outside. Why 
are they outside? Because they could not 
come in and work in their own language? 
When you go to one of the Italians or 
Poles and talk to him in English about 
the party, he does not understand. This 
is all the privilege we ask ; to conduct our 
work in our own tongue until we learn 
the American tongue. 

DEL. DE BELL (Mass.) : As a mem- 
ber of the committee I want to refer to 
one or two points in , order to answer 
some of the comrades who seem to havg 
a misunderstanding of this proposition, 
There were various conflicting proposi- 
tions before the committee, presented by 
the various foreign-speaking representa- 
tives, and we worked hard to find somfl 
programme that would permit them tO 
organize and do the work they wanted to 
do for Socialism, and by way of prefac* 
I want to say that if you accept thil 
proposition of the committee, although 1 
am not a prophet, I will say that within 
two years you will have eight or ten 
translator-secretaries at work in the 
national office representing organization! 
that will number from 3,000 to 12,000 
members. 

Now, here is something you may over- 
look: There is hardly a foreign language 
that the immigrants of that nationality 
don't come here by the tens and hundred* 
and thousands each year; they know So- 
cialism in their own tongue ; they know 
the economic conditions in their own 
country, and they know the names of the 
various things in their own country, but 
they do not know the same things Ikmt 
and consequently they are not able in 



telligently to ally themselves with the 
English speaking movement here. And 
in order to permit the comrades of those 
nationalities to join in the Socialist move- 
ment and to allow them to have their own 
organizations subject to the National 
Executive Committee, and subject to the 
condition under which they can join the 
movement in their respective states, we 
have devised this plan. And if we fail 
to do this, we allow our enemies to use 
these foreign-speaking workers for their 
own purposes and against our movement. 
Now the question is asked : how about 
the payment of the dues? How are you 
going to find out who have paid their 
dues? Well, the substitute offered here 
makes worse confusion than we have 
now. Now the Constitution Committee 
have worked this matter out and they 
have fixed the maximum wage for the 
Translator-Secretary at twenty-five dol- 
lars a week, leaving the exact salary to be 
hxed by the National Executive Com- 
mittee, based, of course, upon the amount 
of income that is being received from the 
respective organizations. Then, if the 
income is not sufficient, they can give 
them an appropriation and bring them up 
to that point. Comrade Gaylord has given 
an illustration from the Lithuanian or- 
ganization, where they have actually 
captured a town out in this state. That 
organization stated it was impossible for 
Ihem to pay the regular dues of Illinois, 
Imt they did say that if they could get 
fifty per cent back they could join the 
organization ; and the reason for this was 
Ihatthey have a paper that they are sup- 
porting in their own language; but they 
now have an organization of 2,500 people 
that will come into the Socialist move- 
ment. This programme taken as a whole 
will allow the organization of these 
people everywhere, and then, if they wish 
lo take full share in the local and state 
organization, it will eventually result in 
I heir joining the regular local and state 
organizations of the party, and will 
i-ventually result in a tremendous gain for 
I he SociaHst Party of the United States. 

DEL. NASH (Minn.) : A great deal of 
this trouble is from <a misunderstanding. 
We have tried the plan of bringing all 
the comrades of all nationalities into one 
organization, and we have always had 
trouble, because, if some one wanted to 
make trouble he would get hold of these 
romrades who did not understand our 
language, and they were used as a 
I actor to create trouble. And then they 
liave organized locals by themselves. 
Some of the comrades say if tliey are 



going to pay national dues where do we 
come in? I will tell you where we come 
in in Minnesota. The Finnish comrades 
have been organized by themselves and 
we had no more trouble with them. Be- 
fore that, we did have some trouble, when 
they were organized with us. Now I will 
tell you where we come in. The last part 
of the month after the dues are paid 
down here in Chicago I received a check 
from the National Translator and it runs 
all the way from forty-five up to one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. That 
is where we come in. That will answer 
some of the comrades who complained 
that the state would get nothing. Fifty 
per cent of the dues that they pay outside 
of the National dues goes to the state 
organization. I do not understand that 
there is to be any change in that. We 
are giving the Lettish comrades the same 
deal; and we are giving the Hungarians 
the same deal. They are becoming in- 
terested; and they are taking part in the 
movement. When they met with us they 
could not understand one word in fifty 
that was spoken. 

I beheve the method suggested here is 
the very best thing that can be done . 

A DELEGATE : You say the dues are 
remitted by the Finnish Translator; what 
proportion of that goes to the locals in 
which these branches are situated? 

DEL. NASH: The dues are fifteen 
cents ; five cents goes to the National or- 
ganization ; five cents goes to the state 
organization; and five cents remains for 
the Finnish comrades and goes for the 
Finnish translator. 

DEL. SKALA (Bohemian): The 
foreign-speaking Socialists want to see 
the SociaHst Party of America grow and 
get into power. Before the Milwaukee 
election we sent len thousand pieces of 
Bohemian literature through Milwaukee 
from the Bohemian branch in Milwaukee 
and after they won their victory we shook 
hands with them and congratulated them 
as Socialists, Now the point is, that we 
ought to reach these foreigners as soon 
as they come to this country and keep 
them in our organizations. There are 
very few delegates here, I believe, who do 
not agree that we must have the foreign 
speaking organizations. Here in Chicago 
are eleven locals that maintain a separate 
organization in the Bohemian language, 
and that are affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Those union locals 
number 2,800 members; they ought to 
belong to us. That shows that even the 
labor unions recognize the necessity of 
having foreign-speaking organizations. 
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Because some of the nationalities cannot 
come in as individuals, they organize them 
on national lines. We have a great 
difficulty in getting the foreigners into the 
Socialist Party. There are immigrants 
that come to this country wrho have been 
reading Socialist literature in their own 
language, that are well acquainted with 
the Socialist theories, but when they come 
here, we are unable to reach them; and 
there are some Socialists who come here 
as immigrants, who were Socialists in the 
old country; and they join our organiza- 
tion, but we are not able to hold them in 
our organization. But the trouble is that 
a great burden has been placed upon us 
by the Socialist Party. Our expenses 
practically amount to double. We have 
to pay regular dues to the Socialist 
Party ; we have to maintain our secretary ; 
we have to hire our own_ speakers; 
publish our own papers and literature. 

I hope you will vote for these resolu- 
tions. 

DEL. SIMONS (111.): A point of_ in- 
formation : whether or not the foreign- 
speaking organizations by paying dues 
direct to the National Office will under 
this plan have the right to vote in party 
affairs without being under the control of 
the local organization. That is the whole 
question at issue with me. 

DEL. GAYLORD (Wis.) : That, as 
presented in this plan, will depend entirely 
upon the terms upon which the foreign- 
speaking organizations and the respective 
state organizations may agree. It will 
depend upon the terms mutually agreed 
upon between the state organizations and 
the foreign-speaking organizations when 
they fix the terms upon which they come 
into the state organization. 

DEL. HURST (R. I.) : That was a 
point in which I was very much inter- 
ested. But there is another point: Com- 
rade Nash has referred to the method 
they have had in their state. Now I 
contend there is no provision in this plan 
which would perpetuate the condition 
which they have enjoyed and found so 
satisfactory. My contention is that under 
this proposition the state organization 
would receive nothing except by some 
special arrangement made between the 
state organization and the particular 
.foreign-speaking organization. 

DEL. GAYLORD: If the state re- 
ceived nothing then the foreign-speaking 
comrades would have no voice or vote in 
state affairs. At the same time they 
would be subject to state control, as to 
all matters of state propaganda, wliich 
they might wish to carry on in that state. 



If the state organizations receivjed 
nothing from the foreign-speaking or- 
ganizations it would be either because th» 
state organization had agreed not to re- 
ceive anything or because the foreign- 
speaking organization and its membem 
had been given no voice or vote in thd 
state's affairs. And under the constitution 
the state organization would nevertheleil 
have control in all matters of propagandi 
that the foreign-speaking organization! 
might wish to carry on in the state. 

I think you will find this programme 
pretty well put together as a whole. 

DEL. HURST: Then, as I understand 
it, if in the future the Minnestota com- 
rades decline to have further arrange- 
ments with these organizations, then the 
checks will stop coming from Chicago. 

DEL. GAYLORD : Delegate Nash now 
lias an arrangement by which that amount 
is returned to the state secretary. Now. 
if it should be determined that it should 
be returned to the local secretaries, Of 
the branch secretaries, that will be thd 
arrangement. But it must be satisfactory 
to the state organization, and the foreign- 
speaking organizations. They have an 
arrangement with them. If they want In 
change it they can. 

DEL. HURST : I submit then that thii 
will eliminate that revenue. 

DEL. GAYLORD: Do you so unde^^ 
stand it. Comrade Nash? 

del: NASH: I do not. Neither dO 
the Finnish comrades. We have no 
expectation that there will be any change 
We have the same with the Hungarianii, 
and the same with the Lettish, and thci 
same with the Polish. I do not think 
any of them will ask to have it changed, 

DEL. HURST: "Section 3: Such or- 
ganizations shall pay a sum of five cenH 
monthly per capita to the National office, 
receiving ih exchange therefor due stamin 
similar to those issued to English speak«_ 
ing organizations." 

Does that go the state secretary? 

DEL. GAYLORD: If they are not 
members of the state organization thai 
goes to the translator direct; and thi 
foreign-speaking organization has no 
connection whatever with the state or- 
ganization. 

DEL. HURST : That is an option open 
to them at all times? 

DEL. GAYLORD: Yes. 

DEL. HURST: Then I submit thilt 
they may proceed at once to eliminate till 
state organization irrespective of Con>» 
rade Nash or anybody else ; and proceed 
to pay the five cents to the Natioiml 
Office. The Socialist Party of that stall 



will have nothing to do with them so far 
:is the money is concerned; but if they 
ihoose to make terms with the state or- 
ganization it will be on such terms as 
lire mutually agreeable; and unless they 
make such terms they have no voice or 
'ote — we .concede that — but they have the 
option whether they make terms with the 
.Mate or not? That is the proposition? 

DEL. GAYLORD: Yes; but the state 
can control their propaganda and prevent 
I hem carrying on their work of that kind 
if it wishes. It means that if they don't 
make terms they must still be unob- 
jectionable to the state organization. Do 
you see, comrade?? 

DEL. HURST: I see that; but there is 
.inother point. It seems to me that even 
with that understanding it would create 
confusion. There would not be the same 
smooth working that there would be 
under this substitute, which provides that 
I here must be five hundred members pay- 
i)ig their dues through the state secretary 
in the ordinary manner. And if our 
fiireign-speaking comrades are as well 
i|ualified as I believe they are; and up in 
Rhode Island, they are among the best 
i|ualified members we have — I am not 
I lying to throw anything in the way of 
I he foreign-speaking comrades — as I say, 
I hey are the best we have there; but I 
do believe that this substitute would re- 
move friction. 

DEL. GAYLORD: What is your 
proposition, Comrade Hurst? 

DEL. HURST: I claim that if they 
paid their dues to the state secretary in 
I lie regular way, and have the National 
(ilfice furnish them with this translator, 
I hat they could go on with the propaganda 
lis they have shown themselves well able 
lo do in the past, and that a much 
Kreater benefit would come to the party 
llian under the committee's proposition. 

NATIONAL SECRETARY BARNES : 
I feel that this is the most important 
<inestion that has come before this con- 
gress. In 1904, the National Convention 
deliberated on this for about four hours 
and then referred it to the National Com- 
mittee. The National Committee, shortly 
following that time, gave it consideration ; 
.ind the National Executive Committee 
dnce that time has given it consideration, 
:il least on nine separate occasions; but 
we have never defined a policy. I have 
my doubts about the workings of the 
present proposal, but I will say this for it: 
If it is to be tried it should be tried in 
lis entirety; just as it is. There are 
( crtain proportions maintained through- 
out the plan, one section being arranged 



with due regard to the other sections, and 
it makes a complete proposition. So I 
believe there should be no division; and 
no amendment to it. It stands as a 
whole. However, it does not present a 
complete relief from the difficulties 
presented by the foreign-speaking organ- 
izations, the principal one of which is 
their release from the extra burden 
placed upon them in their present rela- 
tions with the local party organizations. 

The point is this : The Finnish com- 
rades pay their regtdar party dues in their 
respective localities, or the state dues in 
their respective states, and over and above 
that they pay a certain amount to their 
national organization. The same thing 
is true of the Polish and a number of 
other organizations. Now, that is a burden 
from which they are seeking relief. This 
proposition, if they maintain their present 
status, does not give them that relief. 
But on the other hand, this arrangement 
will give them a translator. Out the 
individual member pays exactly the 
amount he does to-day. He will pay 
more than you and I English speaking 
comrades pay. Now, if the foreign com- 
rades understand that and accept it, it is 
all right. But there is nothing in this 
that warrants Comrade Nash in expecting 
the continuation of his present arrange- 
ment; that is a matter between his state 
and the various foreign organizations ; 
that may be maintained if they are willing. 
We hope that it will be. But, if the com- 
rades are looking for release from the 
higher dues that they pay, I question 
whether it is not an inducement for them 
to take the open National door and forget 
their local attachments. Of course, I see 
the point made by Comrade Gaylord, that 
then they lose certain rights that they 
otherwise would have in the state and 
local organizations. But it has been the 
higher dues that kept the Lithuanian 
comrades, that have been mentioned, out 
of our organization. 

I hope, if adopted, this will be adopted 
in its entirety so that it can be tried out, 
and experience will then show whether it 
is feasible or not. 

Here is another point : the Polish com- 
rades and the Bohemian and several 
others have endeavored to establish in 
the past two years with the state^ organi- 
zations, the same relations regarding dues 
and the same financial terms as have been 
mutually agreed upon by the states with 
the Finnish organization. The Finnish 
Translator sends on the 26th, 27th or 
28th of each month a complete report to 
the state secretaries of the states in which 
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the Finnish locals are found, and- this 
report recites the number of locals that 
pay dues to the National Finnish Trans- 
lator in every state, and the proportion of 
that amount that belongs to the National 
organization the translator pays into the 
National Office. The amount that be- 
longs to the state he sends in the form 
of a check. Now the Polish and other 
organizations have tried to enter into the 
same arrangement with the state secre- 
taries, and the state secretaries have in 
every instance refused for the reason that 
they would have to wait before making up 
their own financial report until they had 
received a report from five or six or 
more translators of each of thg different 
nationalities. And the state organiza- 
tions, wherever this has been broached, 
have refused to adopt this plan. I be- 
lieve that we should give every encour- 
agement to these foreign speaking com- 
rades, and these foreign speaking organi- 
zations ; and this plan may be tried. If 
you are in doubt after the discussion, then 
adopt the substitute, which, after all, se- 
cures the main thing, that of establishing 
a translator for each organization. 

DEL. BERGER: Do you favor this? 

SECRETARY BARNES : I am willing 
to give it a trial, unless there is further 
objection developed. 

DEL. WILLERT (Ohio): It is no 
spirit of antagonism that has brought up 
this issue. Plamly stating the facts, as 
Comrade Barnes has stated them, this 
question is of vital importance. It is our 
object to bring into the Socialist move- 
ment the working class, no matter of 
what nationality, and drill them in 
discipline, drill them in Socialism. I may 
not understand the fundamental philos- 
ophy of Socialism, but I do understand 
organization. I have been in the labor 
world • for twenty-eight years and I be- 
lieve I know something of organization. 
In this plan, all I can see is the dividing 
of the working class. I did not say that 
we wanted the foreign-speaking comrades 
to come into the American branches. I 
said I wanted them to come into the 
American Party, the American movement. 
We want you to have branches of your 
own ; but we want you to send delegates 
to the central bodies so that we can take 
up these various questions and discuss 
them, and know where we are at. In the 
City of Cleveland your Finns are not 
connected with the National Translator's 
office. They are in Local Cleveland and 
one of the best branches we have. Thai 
is where they belong. We are talking 
about buying dues statnps from the 



National Office. Who is going to giv« 
these various branches or organizations 
the right to violate Section 4, of Articlo 
XII? The state organizations will de« 
termine that. You cannot stop us selling 
dues stamps to any other organization, 
Don't forget that. I would like to idt 
that changed; I would like to see tlie 
national party predominant in thil 
country; and because we don't have th»t 
condition, we have so much 'of thU 
trouble. 

It is not a question of dues at all. Tllit 
dues question does not come into it willl 
the Finnish comrades of Cleveland. Thpy 
pay their regular dues to Local Cleveland I 
and besides that they pay extra duos, 
They support the Finnish papers; they 
give entertainments; they held an enter 
tainment a month ago that netted $2()(), 
We don't say that they shall come inlu 
the local branches ; but we do want thclll 
to be connected with the central body! 
we want one grand organization. And I 
hope the time will soon come when wu 
become one grand army of the working 
class and do away with state autonomy, 
We must consolidate the whole movfl« 
ment throughout the United States. 

DEL. CAREY (Mass.) : I want 10 
state briefly that in Massachusetts W8 
have twenty-one Finnish clubs that worit 
vmder the present arrangement. It work* 
excellently. I am of the opinion thul 
while the proposition as the commillon 
has submitted it, carries with it an elemcill 
of danger — the danger of creating natioiwil 
units in the state — I am also of llitt 
opinion that something must be done in 
this matter and this is the only concreln 
proposition that we have had before UN, 
We have got to begin somewhere _aii(l 
learn. If we make a mistake; if it In 
found to harass the state organization»| 
or is found to be embarrassing financially 
or to build up national units within tlllj 
state, then that can be brought - to tll9 
attention of the party and the mislaid 
rectified. But something should be doll* 
promptly and so I shall vote for (lie 
proposition as submitted by the com ' 
mittee with the full knowledge- that soillti 
danger may arise. It will not arise, bo' 
cause of our Finnish organization, lio- 
cause they are for the organization, men 
and women, and they never bolt, or spllli 
or threaten. They do their work _iic« 
cording to the decisions of the organiztl« 
tion. But some of the other orgaiii«tl" 
tions have a tendency to build up a .toH 
of distinct organization. But with nil 
these dangers, I .suggest to the dolc'R.'ili<ll 
that they should vote for this proposilioH|j 



for the same reason that you allow a 
child to walk; you know it will fall; but 
it it did not try to walk it never would 
walk, and so with the possibility of 
falling here, we still have the possibility of 
rectifying fhe mistake. So I shall vote 
for the original report as submitted. _ , 

The motion for the previous question 
was moved and seconded, and carried. 

The report of the Committee on Con- 



situation in Regard to Foreign-Speaking 
Organizations was then adopted. 

A motion to suspend the rules having 
been adopted. Delegate Lee moved, 
seconded by several delegates, that the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions 
follow immediately after the conclusion 
of the discussion of the report_ of the 
Committee on Constitution. Carried. 

Adjourned until May 21, 1910, 9 A. M. 
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SEVENTH DAY'S SESSION. 



The congress was called to order at 
nine o'clock by Secretary Roewer. 

Delegate Gaylord of Wisconsin was 
elected Chairman of the day. 

REPORT ON CONSTITUTION. 

Consideration of the report of the 
Committee on Constitution was re- 
sumed, Delegate Goeibel taking charge 
of the report on behalf of the com- 
mittee. 

DEL. GOEBEL (N. J.): In regard 
to the last article in the printed form 
that you have before you, there is a 



little doubt as to the exact number, 
owing- to the insertion of the article in 
regard to foreign-speaking organiz.v 
tions. Tlie article reads: 

. "All amendments shall take eflfccl 
sixty days after being approved by thu 
membership." 

On motion the article was adopted.' 
THE CHAIRMAN: We are now 
ready for the minority reports on thd 
constitution. There is one that Com. 
rade Lowe will present. Comradj 
Lowe IS recognized for the minority. 



MINORITY REPORT ON CONSTITUTION. 

We, the minority of the Committee on Constitution dissentinp- fronn ,u « 
port of the majority as to the provisions in Section 1 Articli v^t t .u^^'% "' 
smution, recommend that said Section 1, Articlfv^bLmSd'^o rLfas'^f"!: 

one ';?b\'JhSen'V^om^'^S oT^^'Z fSlt ^°T°"t°', ^?-^^" ^^"^'^"> 
United States by a National Referendum of thTpirfrmemwi-''' •'"'^*!, °^ '!l* 
Locals of the. Party in such districts Ty the Ltfo^al Secretarv^ T^^^ 'i*? '> 
nominations shall be ssued to the locals in said d .r^it 1 .u ^kr ?^^ <^=*" ^°* 
tary on the first day of October in years of inpv.n k^ ^^^ National Secro- 

be entitled to nomLate seven c".didas.°^ Sy ^"^1:1^,^ Local shall 

nomination, fifteen for acceptances and declinations and fiftvfnl tlf' ^"f'"^'^ ^'" 
Nominations from five Locals shall entitle a candrd^t t^ 1.^ \ ^}^ referendum, 
The candidate in each of said districts rereivinithlt^ u K^ ^'"'"'^ °" '^e ballot. 
Vacancies shall be filled by the National Committe'^^''' "^"'^ 't"" ^^ ^1«">'>' 
the district where such vacan ies occr M^mb^rs of 11°% "^"'1^"'^'^ ^i'"'" 
may be recalled by a referendum vote it, Thtr^ ^ Executive Committel 

in Article XI here';,f, excepTth" Tn such case? the'i.frT^'^^","; '"^f^rendun,, ' 
open for thirty days but shall be seSt out immediaLl "' ^''"^^ '''"" "°* ^' ''^''1 

DISTRICT I. 

cut, Si^o'^rr "^'^P^'^"-' ^"--t, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connectl 

DISTRICT II. 

• ■ Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland DistnVt r,f r^i u- ■■„ 
ginia. West Virginia, Ohio. aiyiana, jjistrict of Columbia, Vir. 

DISTRICT III. 

North Carolina, South Carolina Geore-ia FInrH, aui, tt 

nessee. ' '^'^"'^s^^' i'loriJa, Alabama, Kentucky, Ten 

DISTRICT IV. 

Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Texas. 




DISTRICT V. 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa. 

DISTRICT VI. 

North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, New Mexico. 

DISTRICT VII. 

Washington, Idaho, Oregon, California, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska. 
Respectfully submitted by the Minority Committee on the Constitution. 

(Signed) JAS. A. DE BELL, Mass. 

CAROLINE A. LOWE, Kansas. 

JOHN M. WORK, Iowa. 

S. M. REYNOLDS, Ind. 



DEL. LOWE (Kas.): As a mem- 
ber of the minority I wish to speak in 
favor of the adoption of the minority 
report just read. We ask that the en- 
tire territory of the United States be 
divided into geographical districts; that 
the entire membership in the election 
of the National Executive Committee 
elect one member of this committee 
from each of these sections. 

By doing so what is it we insure? 
We insure to the national Socialist 
movement a national representation in 
its executive ibody of the Socialist 
Party of America. 

Today, what have we? A sectional 
representation. Five members of the 
National Executive Committee are in 
the vicinity of New York. 

What is the result? The result is a 
great loss to our national movement 
because of the fact that the interests 
of the various sections of the country 
are not understood. 

It was almost the unanimous de- 
cision of this conference that we could 
not- vote intelligently upon the immi- 
Rration Committee because we are not 
sufficiently familiar with the main facts 
on this important question. 

To those of us living away from the 
coast and its vicinity, the immigration 
problem means very little. We are 
not faced day after day with perplex- 
ing questions that we must answer 
upon this subject. Because we do not 
come into contact with it and because 
we do not come into more close con- 
l.ict with our comrades who must face 
it, we are left in ignorance of it. But 
when we find many of our best in- 
formed, our most devoted comrades 
standing firmly for the exclusion of 
certain races, we are forced to a real- 
ization of the fact that a great national 
issue is at stake. A national issue 
upon which we as Socialists must take 



our stand, and we feel sadly the need 
of more enlightenment upon this sub- 
ject. 

Just as some of our arguments upon 
this question must have appeared piti- 
fully ridiculous to those who really 
understand it, just so did some of the 
discussions upon the problems of our 
comrades upon the farms of Kansas 
and Oklahoma appear pitifully igno- 
rant to those of us who represent these 
sections. 

They spoke contemptuously of the 
owning farmer of Oklahoma and 
Texas. They did not know that they ' 
were speaking of that which is almost 
a myth. The owning farmer in these 
states has scarcely an existence. 

Comrades, you do not understand. 
Co'uld you but live in their wretched 
■ cabins, toil with them from daylight 
until dark — their wives and babies sac- 
rified in the cotton fields of the South — 
could you but see the eagerness with 
which they grasp our message — when 
they ask for bread you would not give 
them a stone. 

Why should not a comrade residing 
in the South, understanding their lives 
and_ problems, represent them upon the 
National Executive Committee? 

I must take this opportunity to make 
my position clear upon the subject un- 
der discussion yesterday. A misunder- 
standing arose upon the farmers' pro- 
gram of Oklahoma. I must call your 
attention to its opening and closing 
sentences, 

"As measures calculated to bring 
into collective property the land, and 
enable the farmer to have the use 
and occupancy of the land sufficient for 
a home and the support of his family, 
we hereby advocate and pledge our 
elected officers to the following pro- 
gram." 

"Land now in the possession of the 
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state or hereafter acquired through 
purchase, reclamation or tax sales to 
be, rented to landless farmers under 
the supervision of the Board of Agri- 
culture at the prevailing rate of share 
rent or its equivalent. The payment 
of such rent to cease as soon as the 
total amount of rent paid is equal to 
the value of the land, and the tenant 
thereby acquires for himself and his 
children the right of occupancy. The 
title to all such lands remaining with 
the commonwealth." 

My work is in Kansas. But for six 
months, day after day, I have met with 
our comrades upon the farms of Okla- 
homa. Never once did I dodge the 
issue. Always, unequivocally, have I 
stood firm upon the plank in our na- 
tional platform for collective owner- 
ship of all land used for the purpose of 
exploitation. Had I but once at- 
tempted to deny this principle, the So- 
cialist farmers of Oklahoma would 
have arisen in indignation and de- 
nounced such a statement. The Social- 
ist farmers of Oklahoma and Kansas 
realize that the man who controls the 
crop owns the crop, and that the man 
who owns the crop owns the farm. 
They are demanding the ownership of 
the crops — the full product of their 
labor — and will be content with noth- 
ing less. The farmers' program is but 
the attempted first step in the ac- 
complishment of this end. 

I find it is our comrades of the city 
who have not come into contact with 
the farmer who are fearful of him. You 
think of him as a land-owning laborer 
• — employing class. He is a tenant serf, 
enslaved with his wife and children, 
bound hand and foot by the money 
lender and land owner. 

Because the Socialism in an agri- 
cultural state must of necessity be an 
agricultural movement, just so the So- 
cialist program in an agricultural state 
must be an agricultural program. 

And this, the first step to formulate 
such a program, has been brought be- 
fore you, as I understand, not for your 
sanction as an official document of the 
Socialist Party of America, but for 
your earnest consideration and advice. 
To recommend a question so little 
understood was the wise and just 
course to pursue. 

How can we come to an understand- 
ing of the problem not only of the 
Southern cotton belt, but the Northern 
wheat belt, the mining problem of the 



Rockies, the labor problein of the Pa- 
cific, the factory problems of the East? 

By electing on our National Execu- 
tive Committee men and women who 
are familiar with these problems, be- 
cause they are a part of their every 
day life, they can then deliberate in- 
telligently upon the national problems, 
and the result of these deliberations 
will produce benefit to each section. 

Not that there is the slightest feel- 
ing against our National Committee in- 
dividual comrades. You have the love 
and the respect and confidence of the 
rank and file throughout every section 
of the country. Why? Because to a 
greater or lesser extent they know that 
you are writers, speakers through the 
press and on the platform ; you come to 
them and they learn from you. You 
have a hearing before them. Do they 
have a hearing before you? The 
Farmers' Committee composed of, as 
we supposed, our best informed men 
upon this subject, submitted before us 
that to their surprise they had discov- 
ered an obscure comrade whose book 
knowledge of the subject was as broad 
as theirs and whose practical knowl- 
edge, because day after day he must 
meet tRe problems of the farmer, was 
even greater. There was no hesitancy 
upon their part in regard to receiving 
the experience of the hitherto unknown 
comrade. Eagerly they accepted his 
wisdom and gave him place upon their 
committee. 

You say that to divide our United 
States into districts will give more 
room to sectional prejudices. Today 
■We have sectional prejudices because 
we are isolated within our sections, 
Race prejudice disappears as races in- 
termingle. The national prejudices dis- 
apear as nations, by means of the 
press, telegraph, telephone, are brought 
more closely together; sectional preju- 
dices will disappear as the comrades 
from all sections become familiar with 
the industrial problem in all sections. 

To me it does not mean that by this 
means we will lose the invaluable serv- 
ice of the Hillquits, the Bergers, the 
Hunters. It does mean that the men 
and women of keen intellect, or broad 
understanding, earnest devotion, from 
every part of this country, are given 
greater opportunity to serve us in our 
efforts to inaugurate the co-operative 
commonwealth. I do not ask you to 
vote for the minority report. I do not 
say that I shall vote for the minority 
report. If it can be proved to me that 
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by its adoption we shall have done 
that which is not to the best interest of 
the Socialist movement of the United 
States, then I shall vote against it. 

What we do ask is an earnest discus- 
sion, free from impassioned prejudice, 
a discussion that has ever uppermost 
the intimate welfaf" of the greatest 
cause this world has ever known. 

DEL. CORY (Wash.) : I move that 
the minority report be substituted for 
the majoi-ity. (Seconded.) 

On motion of Delegate Jacobsen of 
Iowa the previous question was or- 
dered. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is the minor- 
ity ready to speak? Comrade Lowe, is 
not ready, being slightly ill. Will 
Comrade Reynolds represent her? 

©EL. REYNOLDS (Ind.) : Com- 
rade Lowe has made a pretty good 
argument in behalf of the minority re- 
port. This question as it presents it- 
self to the Socialist Party is of vastly 
greater importance, perhaps, than those 
who have moved the previous question 
can conceive at this time. 1 was my- 
self a member of the executive co;n- 
mittee for three or four years. I join 
with Comrade Lowe in saying that I 
have nothing but the kindest feelings 
toward the Executive Committee. I 
do object to the fact, without refer- 
ence to the method through which that 
fact exists, that a large portion of the 
Executive Committee comes from one 
city, and almost from one state, which 
militates against the equitable con- 
sideration of questions that are pre- 
sented to the Executive Committee, 
not by the membership, not by parts 
and portions of the United States, but 
by the Executive Committee them- 
selves. I should think that the Execu- 
tive Committee, desiring the advance- 
ment of Socialism, would themselves 
favor this minority report. They are 
themselves at a loss many times to 
know those questions that are pre- 
sented here in a congress. No man 
can^ know how the Socialists of the 
Pacific Slope feel, unless he comes 
from that section, on the immigration 
of the orientals. No man can know 
liow the southern comrades feel, nor 
bow the industrial center comrades 
feel, nor how the farming sections feel, 
unless he has been in touch with them. 
Therefore it is that this minority re- 
port presents an opportunity to bring 
together members of the Executive 
Committee, who may formulate plans 



and propaganda for the Socialist Party, 
that will be useful instead of other- 
wise. Now, our Executive Committee 
today is composed largely of writers — 
brilliant writers, it may be ; I have no 
criticism to pass here at this congress 
upon their writings. But they are sub- 
ject to the laws of economic deter- 
minism, and we as Socialists should be 
willing to put limitations upon the in- 
herited tendencies we have to exploit 
our own ideas, and to exploit, perhaps, 
our own books and our own literature 
upon the movement. I know that in 
one or two instances it was not pos- 
sible for me to get some propaganda 
matter published by the national or- 
ganization which should have been 
pubhshed. Leaflets that should have 
been published will come up here in 
the Resolution Committee. The leaf- 
lets on propaganda in the army and 
navy, for example, have not been is- 
sued by the national office that should 
have been, years ago, enlightening the 
working class who are forced by eco- 
nomic conditions into the ranks of the 
so-called butchers of the world. We 
know there are excellent men under 
arms, and we recognize the latent com- 
radeship that is in their hearts. I 
brought this question myself before the 
Executive Committee. I presented it 
here on the floor of this congress in a 
private way, not in public. I never 
was on the floor of the congress be- 
fore to speak, and never asked for it. 
I presented that propaganda proposi- 
tion, and it was turned down in the 
committee. 

DEL. CAREY (Mass.): Will you 
yield to 'a question? 

DEL. REYNOLDS: Sure. 
DEL. CAREY: Will the delegate 
please state whether it was the Execu- 
tive Committee that was elected by the 
recent referendum that he brought this 
matter before? 

DEL. REYNOLDS: This present 
committee. 

DEL. CAREY: This present exist- 
ing Executive Committee? 

DEL. REYNOLDS: All of them. 
DEL. CAREY: Do you mean to 
say that I as a member of the com- 
mittee — that you presented the matter 
to me? 

DEL. REYNOLDS: No, I pre- 
sented it to the national office. The 
National Secretary was requested to 
present it to the National Executive 
Committee. That propaganda is very 
important, and I believe that if we had 
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had in the past the geographical rep- 
resentation idea we would have had 
considered all these questions, the farm 
question, the immigration question, 
propaganda among the army and navy, 
and those other questions. The objec- 
tion may be made that this proposition 
militates against state autonomy. Com- 
rades, state autonomy is one of the 
relics of the past. It has, or will have 
some time, no significance in the So- 
cialist movement. When we all be- 
come Socialists ultimately, state boun- 
dary lines and geographical districts 
will not be essential to the tactical 
work of the party. The domination of 
local ideas, local pride, local politics 
and local interests militate against the 
solidarity of the Socialist Party. In 
this proposition of the minority report 
no such thing cap occur, and the state 
autonomists will not be interfered with 
tactically. No one is bound to take 
part in the referendum if he does not 
see fit. The local secretaries may send 
names into the national office, and if 
they do not or if that, state does not, 
then that state fails to participate in 
the selection of a geographical repre- 
sentative upon the Executive Committee. 

I take it that the presentation of the 
minority report is in accord with the 
fundamental principles of Socialism; 
and I think the majority report is not. 
I think that the minority report leads 
towards democracy in the movement 
instead of autocracy in the movement, 
and that it will bring peace andhar- 
mony, larger intelligence, more kindli- 
ness, more sympathy, more co-oper- 
ation and less friction. It is one of 
the important things that this congress 
should adopt. If they do adopt it I 
know the result will be good. I know 
that the rank and file are yearning not 
for leadership, but for enlightenment 
and intelligence, and that they will 
welcome it and overwhelmingly ap- 
prove the acts of this congress. 

(Delegate Thompson was called to 
the Chair.) 

DEL. A. M. SIMONS (111.): Do I 
understand that the debate is closed? 

DEL. GAYYLORD (Wis.): The 
debate is closed. On behalf of the 
majority of the committee I wish to 
say a few words in closing the de- 
bate. This is not a matter of state 
autonomy; quite the contrary. Indeed, 
it is against state autonomy. I was 
chairman of the Committee on Consti- 
tution at the last national convention, 



and as a member of that committee, I 
tried to secure and did secure, so far 
as the referendum was concerned, the 
election of the National Executive 
Committee by the national committee, 
which is the most representative body 
of the party outside of conventions and 
congresses. But that was destroyed 
by the preferential election proposi- 
tion, and we are brought now to the 
point where we were in the convention 
two years ago, to have the National 
Executive Committee elected by a ref- 
erendum of the party. I want to say 
that my opinion still holds good, but 
this proposition coming up in this form 
is a most preposterous thing. Now, I 
want to say a word concerning Com- 
rade Lowe. She is one of the most 
sincere, honest, earnest and capable 
comrades that I know. Her only dis- 
advantage in this matter is that her 
work so far has been confined to the 
particular district where she lives and 
where she knows the people intimately. 
What is wanted is a committee capable 
of working on broad lines and taking 
in the country as a whole. I do not 
know whether you understand the full 
nature of this proposition that is be- 
fore you. t want to tell you what this 
means as it stands. There are seven 
districts, the first being Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and New 
York. It constitutes 18.5 per cent of 
the dues paying membership, as shown 
by the dues paid for the first four 
months of 1910, and it includes 17 per 
cent_ of_ the population of the country, 

District number 2 is Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Dig- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio. It has 20 per cent of 
the dues-paying membership and 21 
per cent of the population. 

'District 3 is composed of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, with l.S per cent of the dues- 
paying membership and 15.7 per cent 
of the population. 

District 4 is Mississippi, Louisiann, 
Arkansas, Missouri and Texas, contain- 
ing 8.6 per cent of the dues-paying 
membership and 13. S per cent of the 
population of the country. 

District 5 is_ Michigan, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa, 
with 25.3 per cent of the dues-payinu 
membership and 20 per cent of th« 
population of the country. 

District 6 is North Dakota, Soiltll 
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Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, Montana, Wyoming and 
New Mexico, with 16 per cent of the 
dues-paying membership and 7.8 per 
cent of the population. 

District 7 is Washington, Idaho, 
Oregon, California, Utah, Nevada, Ari- 
zona and Alaska, with 10 per cent of 
the dues-paying membership and 4.5 
per cent of the population of the coun- 
try. 

Socialism is supposed to be scientific, 
.ind the organization of the party 
should be based upon facts. Now, 
which line of facts shown here are yo'u 
going to follow? If I had a map here 
I could show you that as to geographi- 
cal districts, the proposition certainly 
is not scientific. As to population it 
does not tally. As to dues-paying 
membership it is preposterous. What 
is it that they want? I cannot under- 
stand. If I were to go more closely 
into this thing I could show you other 
objections. The industrially organized 
and developed parts of the world, as 
we understand it today, are those parts 
in which Socialism naturally develops 
lirst; not the agricultural portions, the 
most backward agricultural sections. 
Yet, here is a proposition to give two 
sniall populations and two small dis- 
tricts and two small dues-paying mem- 
berships, constituting the most back- 
ward, industrially and agriculturally, 
sections of the country, two represent- 
atives upon the National Executive 
Committee. Somebody explained that 
this must have been done while they 
were asleep. 

Now, ^ the National Executive Com- 
mittee is an executive committee — an 
executive committee, please note. Now, 
.'m_ executive committee is not a legis- 
lative committee; it is an administrative 
committee. It is called' upon to act 
<ruickly, and to act quickly it is neces- 
sary to have the members within a 
convenient distance and not have to 
wait for members thousands of miles 
away. Now, what is the complaint 
lliatis made? It js that these distant 
sections are not represented upon the 
committee. I have shown you the rea- 
son. These sections are backward in 
their development; they are backward 
industrially; they are backward agri- 
culturally, these two southern sections 
especially, and industrially others are 
not as advanced as these. What harm 
to the party has come from the pres- 
ent plan? Has there been any division 



of the movement, or has the move- 
ment gone forward unitedly under the 
present method of administration. That 
is a question that has to be answered. 
The party is not divided; the party 
has not suffered under«this method. 

A roll call was then ordered on the 
adoption of the minority report, re- 
sulting in 31 in favor, 45 opposed, and 
34 absent or not voting, and the minor- 
ity report was declared lost. 

The chairman stated that there was 
an opportunity to present motions from 
the floor, and that a motion to adopt 
as a whole would be in order. 

DEL. GOEBEL (N. J.): I move 
that the report be adopted as recom- 
mended in full. (Seconded.) 

DEL. O'NEIL (Wyo.): I move to 
amend Section 3 of Article XII by 
adding the words: "That only exces- 
sive filing fees and legal restrictions 
will excuse the leaving of blanks on 
any ballot where there are enough dues 
paying members to fill the ticket." 

The amendment was adopted. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We are now 
ready for the question on the adop- 
tion of the report as a whole.. 

DEL. MERRICK (Pa.): Does the 
Chair rule that you would entertain 
amendments, but such amendments 
must be in writing? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Del. Merrick then offered the following 
amendment to take the place of the 
first sentence in Sec. 1 of Art. VI: 

"The National Executive Committee 
shall be composed of seven members 
from the membership of the party, and 
they_ shall hold office for two years; 
provided, not more than one member 
can come from one state." 

THE CHAIRMAN: We are now 
going to vote on adopting that as a 
part of the constitution. 

DEL. THOMPSON (Wis.): I want 

to know whether that paragraph that 

was read previous to the last was 

adopted. 

THE SECRETARY: It was adopted. 

DEL. THOMPSON: I move to re- 
consider. (Seconded.) 

DEL. BERGER: Sure; it was not 
discussed at all. There was not a 
word said about it. 

The motion to reconsider was put 
and declared lost. A division being 
called for, the vote resulted 42 in fa- 
vor of reconsideration and 27 against. 

A point of order was made that a 
two-thirds vote was required to re- 
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consider, but the point was not sus- 
tained, and the matter was reconsid- 
ered, being Del. O'Neil's amendment. 
DEL. THOMPSON (Wis.): The 
amendment, as I understand, proposes 
to force every local to put a full ticket 
in the field. With but one or two po- 
sitions to be filled there would proba- 
bly be no difficulty. But suppose there 
are fifteen judicial positions to be filled 
and but ten members, you can see it is 
ridiculous to say that our locals shall 
fill the tickets when there are not 
enough members. Furthermore, sup- 
pose they have members enough, but 
they could not take a place on the 
ticket because they would lose their 
jobs. It illustrates the fact that we 
have not given this proper considera- 
tion when we place articles in the con- 
stitution in that way. It is unneces- 
sary in Wisconsin, and I believe the 
whole Wisconsin movement is as clear 
and as uncompromising and stands as 
much against fusion and compromise 
as any body of Socialists anywhere in 
the United States, and we are just as 
intelligent as anybody. We ought to 
leave the matter to the state or local, 
and if there is any fusion or confusion 
in any city let the state take care of it. 

DEL. BERGER: I am going to 
leave in ten minutes. There is some 
labor trouble in Milwaukee, and the 
unions have asked me to come home. 
I wish to say that I think the party 
has gone on long enough on the old 
system, and well enough, so that we do 
not have to change. Take our situa- 
tion in Milwaukee last year. We did 
not have lawyers enough, _ even that 
middle class party that is made up of 
trade unionists and other members, to 
fill the positions of seven city judges 
to be elected and the judge of the Su- 
preme Court. Now, the judges that 
are elected in Milwaukee, we want 
them to be good, because they have to 
be in office five years. We had at our 
disposal two men, and one of those 
lawyers was the secretary of the Brew- 
ers' Union, the last job he took. We 
took those two men, and we were com- 
pelled to leave five places on the ticket 
empty in order to be good Socialists. 
This is a useless and foolish proposi- 
tion. Leave it to the state. There is 
no foundation for suspicion or foun- 
dation for danger of fusion. In Ger- 
many they are not afraid of fusion. In 
France they are not afraid of fusion. 
But in America, especially down in 



Mississippi and Georgia and Louisiana, 
we are continually warned against fu- 
sion. Comrades, leave the constitution 
as it is. It provides against any kind 
of fusion, treason or other alfiliation of 
our party. 

DEL. O'NEIL (Wyo.): Every statt 
in the Union has different laws regard- 
ing its primary ballots and conventions. 
A great many states have laws which 
make restrictions with regard to bal- 
lots. In those cases this amendment 
would allow them that privilege of 
keeping members off who were not ca- 
pable of running for office. In our 
state we can nominate any laborer and 
run him for the Supreme Court of the 
state if we want to. Suppose he could 
not qualify after election, you see the 
situation. 

DEL. THOMPSON: The same as 
we are in Milwaukee, because we can 
elect them. 

DEL. O'NEIL: As I understand 
Comrade Berger's argument, the pres- 
ent constitution and local regula- 
tions cover it. As far as we are con- 
cerned, we had fusion in the biggest 
county in our state. Of course, the 
rules of our party forbid fusion, nor 
was such a thing ever contemplated, 
but in spite of this they nominated a 
legislative ticket and had an under- 
standing with the Democrats and left 
a blank on the legislative ticket. That 
is the condition we have to deal with, 
There is nothing in our constitution to 
protect against it. What we want is 
something that will stop fusion. These 
men will come to the members of the 
party and tell them that they are doing 
these things in other states. Now, the 
members have no opportunity to go 
and hunt up the information and 'find 
out the legal restrictions or obstruc- 
tions that there are to putting a tickel 
in the field. They will simply accept 
the word of these men because of !«- 
norance of the facts, and we are sim- 
ply losing members from the party in 
the state. We want the comrades of 
the United States as a party to help 
us. We don't ask for restrictions to 
keep them ofif. I submit that the ar- 
gument against this amendment wa^ 
an argument in favor of it. All w<' 
want is something that will protect u». 
If you read the constitution you will 
fincl that there is nothing in it that 
will cope with this .situation. I cann- 
to this congress to try and protect nnr 
state organizations. All wc want Im 
help. 
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The previous question was then or- 
dered. 

The amendment having been again 
read, the question was put on the adop- 
tion of the amendment, and the amend- 
ment was declared lost. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The question 
IS now on the adoption or rejection 
of the committee's report as a whole. 

The question was then put. and the 
report as a whole was declared adopted. 

Del. Morgan of Illinois requested 
that he be recorded as voting no. 

On motion of Del. Goebel (N. J.), 
the rules were suspended in order to 
permit the Committee on Resolutions 
to report at this time, so far as the 
committee was prepared to report. 

On motion of Delegate Hoogerhyde 
of Michigan, the telegram received 
from Local Grand Rapids at the ban- 
quet on Tuesday evening was ordered 
l)rinted in the proceedings. 



The telegram was, as follows; 
Grand Rapids, Mich., May 17, 1910. 
J. Mahlon Barnes, 

National Socialist Congress, 
King's Restaurant, 
Fifth Ave., between Washington and 
Madison Sts., Chicago, III. 
Local in session sends greetings. One 
working class political party, one in- 
dustrial union, both thoroughly revo- 
lutionary, spells early victory over cap- 
italism. Let us hew to that line. 

JNO. VANHORF, Sec'y. 
8:32 P. M. 

DEL. LEE, for the Committee on 
Resolutions: This is the only subject 
upon which there was not a unani- 
mous report. Upon this subject there 
IS a minority and a majority report, 
proposed respectively by two and seven 
members of the committee. 
^ The majority recommend the adop- 
tion of the following resolution: . 



ATTITUDE OF THE PARTY TOWARD LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

REPORT OF THE MAJORITY. 

Resolved That this national convention of 1910 reaffirms the attitude of 
i)ne Socialist Party toward the labor-union movement as declared by the national 
convention of 1908, in brief as follows: 

1. That the party has neither the right nor the desire to interfere in any 
controversies which may exist within the labor-union movement over questions 
ni torm ot organization or methods of action in the industrial strug<^le but 
trusts to the labor organizations themselves to solve these questions and to 
evolve m the direction of ever closer solidarity and even more effective action 
on the industrial field. 

2, That it is the interest and the duty of the party to give moral and ma- 
terial support to the labor organizations in all their defensive or aggressive 
struggles against capitalist oppression and exploitation, for the protection and 
c-xtensipii of the rights of the wage-workers and the betterment of their ma- 
Icrial and social condition. . . 

The National Executive Committee is hereby instructed to cause the ''Ad- 
(tress to Organized Labor as adopted by the convention of 1908 to be edited 
ui sc tar as to bring up to date the references to specific events contained there- 
/n and then cause It to be reprinted as a leaflet and use all proper means t» 
Kiye n the widest circulation among the organized working people of the. United 

ALGERNON LEE, New York, Chairman ' 
JOSEPH E. COHEN, Pennsylvania- ' ' 
ADOLPH GERMER. Illinois 
W. B. KILLINGBECK, New Jersey • ., 

JASPER M'LEVY, Connecticut --^r'-nt' 

?^.l^^?.^'^^'^ H- THOMAS, Wisconsin 
JOHN G. WILLERT, Ohio 

REPORT OF THE MINORITY. 

Delegate Cannon of Oregon, for the minority, offered the following: 

Whereas, The movement of organized labor is the natural result of 'th,e 
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antagonism between the interests of employers and wage-workers «nder fhe 
caSst system, and is a factor to be considered in the propaganda of Social- 
ism it being an important as well as so often the first step in the developmenl 

°* '^'lILrd^ry^lL^^cSss'in'Ll^ion assembled. That we recommend th, 
organizat^ln of labor along industrial lines based on the recognition of the 
h-rloressiWe class conflict in society, but we do not oppose labor m any form 
nf or^aiiizatio i in its struggle against the capitalist class while evolving along 
class finesreconomicand'political action whereby .in time it will demonstrate 
by such intelligent action its solidarity and internationally making for its final 
emancipation and overthrow of wage slavery. 

E. L. CANNON, Oregon 

W H. WAYNICK, Washington 
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Delegate Cassi'dy (N. Y.), seconded 
by Delegate Maurer (Pa.), moved the 
adoption of the following substitute: 

CASSIDY SUBSTITUTE. 

Whereas, The last International So- 
cialist and Labor Congress, held at 
Stuttgart, in 1907, adopted a resolution 
proclaiming that — 

"To emancipate the proletariat com- 
pletely from the bonds of intellectual, 
political and economic serfdom, the 
political and economic struggle are 
alike necessary." 

In other words, that such complete 
emancipation of the proletariat ^s im- 
possible unless it is organized both 
economically and politically for that 
purpose; and 

Whereas, The above Stuttgart reso- 
lution further declares that — 

"The development of the capitalist 
system of production, the, increased 
concentration of the means of produc- 
tion, the growing alliances of employ- 
ers, the increasing dependence of par- 
ticular trades upon the totality of bour- 
geois society would reduce trades 
unions ' to impotence if concerning 
themselves about nothing more than 
trade interests, they took their stand 
on corporate (craft) selfishness and ad- 
mitted the theory of harmony of inter- 
ests between labor and capital," and. 
Whereas, In conformity with this 
resolution the Socialist Parties in prac- 
tically all European countries stand 
decidedly on the side of and go hand 
in hand with true, class struggle unions 
and not with unions ignoring or de- 
stroying the class struggle; and, 

Whereas, The above quoted descrip- 
tion of important trades 'unions exactly 
fits the American Federation of Labor 
as it stands at present, and explains 
its impotence as a body not only to 
emancipate the working class but even 
to effectively protect the workers un- 



der the capitalist system; and, 

Whereas, Industrial Unionism, stand- 
ing on the principle of class struggle, 
aiming to protect the workers in the 
shops now, and to finally secure their 
complete emancipation, and guided by 
the spirit of solidarity of workers not 
only of one craft, but of entire indus- 
tries and of the whole working-class of 
America and the world, is alone able 
to effectively cope with the advanced 
conditions of American capitalism, and 
corresponds* with the character of la- 
bor unions insisted on in the Stuttgart 
resolution as indispensable for the 
emancipation of the working class; and, 
Whereas, The Socialist Party cannot 
be either indifferent or neutral on thil 
momentous question without condemn" 
ing itself to impotence to attain iti 
final goal, and without betrayal of the 
cause of emancipation of the workinR 
class from wage-slavery; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Socialist Party, 
standing in the future as in the past, 
ready to assist the workers engaged in 
a struggle to improve their conditionn, 
no matter how they are organized Of 
whether they are organized at all, en- 
dorses Industrial Unionism as a prin- 
ciple and as an indispensable partof 
the class struggle, without endorsinjC 
any particular organization; and be it 
also 

Resolved, That we declare it to bl 
the duty of our agitators and of . th« 
publishers of our papers and our liter- 
ature to teach our members and friendl 
the principles of Industrial Unionism 
to enable them not only to make prop- 
aganda for our party and general prin* 
ciples of Socialism among their fel- 
low members of whatever union, crafi 
or otherwise they may belong to, bllf 
also to carry to them the message of 
common action against common oicyHJI 
and of Industrial Unionism gencrauy, 



and thus hasten the day when our 
party, in its struggle with the Beast of 
Capitalism, will not stand any more as 
at present with its back unprotected 
or outflanked by the outposts of the 
Civic Federation, but will, like our sis-, 
ter parties in Europe, be backed by a 
powerful revolutionary army of Indus- 
trially organized workers, unconquer- 
able and victorious. 

(DEL. CASSIDY: There has been a 
great deal of time wasted in what I 
think was a search for problems; but 
this problem which is of vital moment 
to the Socialist Party has been silently 
ignored. 

I am of that school of Socialists who 
believe that industrial democracy, or 
the co-operative commonwealth, can 
never be ushered in until we have an 
economic organization that will back 
up the ballots that we cast. But from 
the personnel of the congress as I have 
sized it up, I have little hope -for the 
adoption of this substitute which I have 
offered, because I take it that this con- 
gress is not a proper representation of 
the workers of the United States. The 
people who have most largely occupied 
the time of this congress are not work- 
ing men or working women, that have 
come here from the working class. You 
will find they are doctors, and lawyers, 
and ex-preachers, and people of that 
character, who are now assuming the 
leadership of the working class of this 
country, until the working class them- 
selves find out just what the class 
struggle is. In this substitute we are 
not asking you to endorse the I. W. 
W., but if you are to assume the role 
of the savior of the working class; if 
you assume to lead the working class 
in organizing on the political field, why 
in the name of God and of common 
sense don't you tell them to organize 
upon the economic field? That is the 
question. You are trying to evade the 
issue. You are trying to evade the is- 
sue so as not to offend the American 
Federation of Labor. I am not asking 
you to endorse thf I. W. W. What I 
am asking you to indorse is industrial 
unionism. You have heard a lot of 
talk about the Stuttgart resolutions. I 
want to tell you that the salient points 
in this resolution that I have offered 
are taken from this document printed 
in three languages at the Stuttgart 
congress in 1907. So it seems we 
American Socialists are not paying 



much attention to our international 
congresses. 

Now there were comrades here who 
said that we ought to read up a little. 
I think it would have come with a 
great deal better grace if those com- 
rades had not made those remarks, be- 
cause I want to tell you there are a 
whole lot of workingmen who work 
twelve and fourteen hours a day who 
have no time for reading books. But I 
tell you they don't have to read books 
to know that there is a class ■ struggle. 
They can get Socialism out of the hard 
facts. I learned Socialism through the. 
hard school of experience, and I did 
not need Marx, or Engels, or Bebel or 
Liebknecht, to tell me where my ma- 
terial interests lie. 

Let us meet this issue as Socialists; 
let us face it as men. Let us tell the 
workers of this country that they are 
following a false light. Look at the 
Federation of Labor. It is made up of 
two hundred crafts scattered through 
forty-five states, three territories, and 
the District of Columbia. Suppose a 
foreign invader landed in Boston Har- 
bor; and the rest of the country al- 
lowed Massachusetts to fight the en- 
emy single handed. You would say 
that was a hell of a Union. That is 
the identical position in which the 
labor unions of this country are to- 
day. And we, the Socialist Party, are 
asking the workers to participate in 
this sickly piece of sentimentality, this 
sickly burlesque. Go out like men and 
tell them to organize industrially, in a 
grand organization where everybody 
will stand for all the rest, one for all 
and all for one, and when one strikes 
all strike. That is my motto. 

DEL. COHEN (Pa.): I do not be- 
lieve there is a comrade here who does 
not believe absolutely, irreconcilably 
and Irrevocably in a complete, most 
compact, most solidified organization 
of labor, both in the economic and the 
political fields. But how are we to 
get those things? That is the prac- 
tical, the only question before us. 
What does the majority report say? 
That our party has neither the right 
nor the desire to interfere in any con- 
troversy which may exist within the 
labor union movement over the ques- 
tion of the form of the movement — 

(Here a request was made that the 
majority report be read, which was ac- 
cordingly done.) 

Now, the question is this, shall we 
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accomplish more by letting this fight 
be fought out in the ranks of organ- 
ized labor by the men who are mak- 
ing the fight there, or shall we ac- 
complish more by passing resolutions 
outside of the ranks of the unions and 
announcing theories of the proper 
form of labor organization? The trial 
has been made many times to accom- 
plish the result we all want froni out- 
side the ranks of organized labor 
unions. We tried it once; what was 
the result? We did not organize the 
unions, but we split the Socialist 
Party. Some other well meaning com- 
rades started the I. W. W. Did you 
organize the trade union movement, 
into your line of action? No. You 
split the L W. W. into two sections; 
and you did not help the Socialist 
Party. I say to you here and now 
that the industrial labor form of or- 
ganization is an advanced stage, and 
the best form of labor organization. 
Let me give you an example of what 
this means if you adopt it. We go 
back to Philadelphia. We have a 
building trades council that is organ- 
ized as an industry; and is not organ- 
ized on the lines of craft autonomy at 
all. They do not recognize contracts. 
A strike of one is a strike of all. It 
is organized on industrial lines. It 
believes in political action. It believes 
in united political action. For what? 
For the Republican Party. Do you 
want us to go back to Philadelphia and 
say that that is the form of industrial 
unionism that we want? We who are 
fighting the class struggle in the trades 
union movement; we who are fighting 
for the principles of international soli- 
darity, who are fighting inside the 
trades unions and who are slowly, 
through mistakes, perhaps, developing 
that condition of solidarity, we ask 
you to adopt the majority, report and 
let those of us who are fighting the 
class struggle inside the trades unions 
fight this battle out for ourselves. 

There is another point in this. 
There have been some severe remarks 
made here about Sam Gompers, and it 
is made to appear that the rank and 
file of the American Federation stand 
for the principles of Sam Gompers and 
stand for the Civic Federation. I deny 
those statements in toto. If it is true 
that. the American Federation stands 
for Sam Gompers why is it that Sam 
Gompers was unable to deliver the 
vote of organized labor for William 
Jennings Bryan in 1908? If it is true 



that the rank and file of the American 
Federation of Labor are the pame as 
their officers, and that those officers ex- 
press their principles, then every one 
who is a member of the American Fed- 
eration ought to be expelled, because 
I am satisfied every one of you here 
is opposed to the Civic Federation. I 
ask you not to adopt these other reso- 
lutions, which only mean the injection 
from the outside of something that 
does not belong here. It will only 
give the reactionaries in the trades 
union momevent whom we are fight- 
ing inside the trades union movement 
another lease of life, make martyrs of 
them, and hold back for a long time 
our endeavor to organize the trades 
unions along the lines of revolutionary 
Socialist principles. 

DEL. BARNES (Louisiana): I am 
not speaking alone for the I. W. W., 
but I am speaking for ten millions of 
black people. The solution of that 
great race problem lies in the orgaVi- 
ization of the colored race industrially, 
which is the only organization they 
can comprehend. I have been a mem- 
ber of the Federation of Labor and 
also of the Carpenters' Union. We 
have tried in every way we co'uld to 
organize those people into some form 
of union, but the only form that we 
have found effective in organizing 
them is the industrial form. And in 
speaking of those ten million of peo- 
ple I want the comrades to understand 
that we have there the greatest wage 
problem that there is in any section 
of the United States. It is greater 
than your problem in the east or your 
problem in the west; a thousand times 
greater. And if there are any solu- 
tions of that problem that you can 
suggest it is 'up to you to suggest 
them; it is your duty to suggest them. 
I don't believe the. I. W. W. wants this 
congress to endorse it. It simply 
wants you to recognize the principle of 
industrial organization. The cause of 
Socialism demands that we shall adopt 
the industrial form of organization be- 
cause that is the form that reaches 
down and gets the man lowest down; 
and we have got to get the man that is 
lowest down or the capitalists will use 
him to defeat us and defeat his own 
interests. Now whether it is right or 
wrong the white people of the south 
won't mix with the negroes. Men go 
down there for a few months and try 
to understand the condition of thing.s. 
I have lived among those people for 
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forty-five years and new things come 
up every day. But after living in both 
sections, and standing impartial on this 
question, I believe that the industrial 
organization is the only solution of 
this tremendous problem. You cannot 
organize the negroes politically in the 
south; it would do you no good if you 
did. They disfranchise him. But this 
industrial movement will educate him; 
and when the white Socialists get into 
power, he will come in as an educated 
man to do his part, and will become a 
valuable citizen. That is why I am in 
favor of the industrial form of or- 
ganization. 

■DEL. M'ALLISTER (Mo.): You 
say the colored man is disfranchised. 
Some of the comrades deny that. Will 
you explain that? 

THE CHAIRMAN: No, no. We 
can't go into that. Some one to speak 
tor the substitute next. 

DEL. SCHNAIDT (Ohio) : We be- 
lieve that this substitute is the fairest 
thing presented here. Why? We who 
are in the American Federation of 
Labor and yet believe in the industrial 
form of organization, are there why? 
Because in our particular districts 
there are no means by which we 
can stand for industrial unionism as 
there are no such organizations. 
Therefore we join the American Fed- 
eration of Labor hoping to accomplish 
more by doing so than we can ac- 
complish outside. But we ire opposed 
to trade autonomy because, for one rea- 
son, it has been demonstrated a thou- 
sand times that one trade will work 
while the other strikes. We know that 
is wrong and. we simply want you to 
adopt the substitute and say just what 
we think is right and what we ought 
to stand for. The mover and author 
of this substitute is not a member of 
the I. W. W.; he belongs to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; he does not 
want anything to do with the I. W. W. 
Neither do I. I belong to a craft that 
recognizes American Federation of Labor. 
We would gladiy get out of it if we pos- 
sibly could. We are in a position where 
we cannot. But give us a chance to ex- 
press ourselves in favor of the indus- 
Irial form of organization. We are 
not asking for the indorsement of the 
I. W. W. We are not asking for the 
indorsement of the American Federa- 
tion; neither are we asking for the 
domination of the American Federa- 
tion of Labo.r. We simply ask for an 



indorsement of the principles of indus- 
trial 'unionism. 

DEL. UNTERMANN (Calif.): I am 
one of the originators of the I. W. W. 
1 am not one of the intellectuals who 
has never been down in the dust, and 
who does not know the real condition 
of the working class. I hoped that 
when this question of industrial union- 
ism came before the Socialist congress, 
it would come in such a form that the 
Socialist Party could endorse the prin- 
ciple ^ of industrial unionism without 
seeming to indorse anv particular or- 
ganization; but now, when the substi- 
tute comes, it places me in a position 
where I cannot accept it, because in it 
there is a clause which practically con- 
demns the American Federation of 
Labor. If that were not in it, I would 
endorse the substitute. But with that 
clause in it, I am' compelled, although 
in favor of industrial unionism, to vote 
for the majority report. If you leave 
that clause in there and adopt it you 
place the Socialist Party in the most 
undesirable position it could possibly 
be in. The cry is raised all over the 
country now that there is danger of a 
labor union party. Think if that hap- 
pened what a position you would be 
in if you adopted that resolution; if 
you said to the unionists in the Amer- 
ican Federation that you would rather 
endorse the industrial form than the 
American Federation of Labor. What 
we must recognize in studying social 
tendencies is that the constant growth 
of centralization among the big cor- 
porations, the steady growth and effi- 
ciency of trusts, makes it absolutely 
necessary that the working men shall 
adopt another form of organization on 
the industrial field than that which for 
a time was very effective. The craft 
organization of the working class is 
not sufficient as a weapon to combat 
the widespread army of capitalistic 
combination and centralization, but 
neither is the mere industrial organiza- 
tion. Now there is no industrial or- 
ganization in the county today that has 
gone clearly on record as favoring 
political action. When we organized 
the I. W. W. we hoped that it would 
be both a political and an economic 
organization, uniting on the industrial 
and the political field in the most effi- 
cient manner. Instead of that, from 
the very outset there crept in an ele- 
ment that made for disintegration, and 
today the I. W. W. has drifted back 
towards syndicalism. They say that 
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they are not for political action until 
the -whole working class is organized 
industrially, and that then out of that 
industrial organization will come po- 
litical expression. We say the political 
and industrial organization must now 
act together. And now, when the I. 
W. W. is in the stage of disintegration, 
when it is fighting the Socialist Party 
instead of helping it, I shall take good 
care not to indorse that sort of thing. 
Let them show that they are actually 
organizing the working class; let them 
work with Western Federation of Miners ; 
let them work with the Socialist Party 
and not try to disrupt it, and then I shall 
have no fear of declaring plainly and posi- 
tively for the industrial form of labor 
organization, but until then I refuse 
to vote for this substitute and shall 
vote for the majority report. 

The Chairman having announced 
that he would recognize as far as pos- 
sible speakers for the various proposi- 
tions before the house in' rotation, 
Delegate Thomas appealed from the 
ruling of the chair on the ground that 
it was not fair to the supporters of 
the majority report who were in the 
majority on the floor. On a division 
the ruling of the chair was sustained, 
by a vote of 33 to 15. 

DEL. BURKE (N. H.) : It looks as 
though a labor union party is soon to 
be formed; but whether it is or not it 
seems inevitable that there will soon 
be a new party in this country. That 
new party will probably stand for the 
public ownership of certain public utili- 
ties, and it will stand for various re- 
forms and immediate demands, with a 
certain progressive element that is now 
trying to conduct the Socialist Party. 
When that time comes the radical ele- 
ments of this country will flock to this 
hew party. Then the Socialist Party 
will have to go back to the bed rock 
principles of international 'Socialism 
and will have to stand squarely for the 
class struggle. 

Now I stand for the minority report 
because I recognize the fact that capi- 
talism cannot be abolished without a 
class struggle in the economic organ- 
ization. I live in the paper town of 
Franklin, New Hampshire, We -had a 
strike there this spring; and it was 
still on when I left home. The union 
paper makers affiliated with the A. F. 
of L. were out on strike. The paper 
trust imported scabs and strike 
breakers. These men were housed in 
the mills; they had their food brought 



to them in the mills; the militia werff 
called out and all the usual tactici 
were used by the capitalistic class tO 
break that strike, and yet the railroad 
employes affiliated with the A. F. of 
L. did not refuse to haul the paper 
made by the scabs, the union printerl 
did not refuse to use the paper niado 
by the scabs, and yet all these uniotll 
were affiliated with the A. F. of L. I 
am a member of the A. F. of L. But 
I am a member of necessity. I want to 
get out of it. I want this Socialist 
Party to take a stand for the economic 
organization -along right lines. I don't 
ask for an indorsment of the I. W. Wi 
I do want a plain statement so that 
our speakers can point out the proper 
lines of action both politically and 
economically. The minority report 
does not denounce the A. F. of L. But 
it does stand for the principles of in- 
dustrial unionism. 

DEL. MAURER (Pa.)^ I have beefl 
in the union movement for thirty yeard 
I have also been a delegate to many 
state conventions of the American Feci- 
eration of Labor, as well as to every 
Socialist convention in that state. 1 
have never up to this time voted alona 
the lines of this majority report, 1 
wish now to explain the reasons why I 
favor the substitute. The Socialilt 
Party is, of course, not a trades union 
movement. But the trades unionists 
and the unorganized workers do — and 
there is no doubt about it — they do 
look to the Socialist Party for informa- 
tion on these various subjects thai 
pertain to their very existence. It ll 
also true that we are qualified to In- 
form them. Now this question is not 
brought here by the American Federtt- 
tion of Labor. The American Fedcf' 
ation of Labor has no representative! 
here. Nor do I understand that the Ii 
W. W. has any representative heri 
asking us to indorse them. As I un» 
derstand it, the position of the sup« 
porters of both the minority and thj 
substitute report is that they should 
simply advise the working clasaoj 
where we think they belong. Now, I 
have not found in my experience of thi 
past two years a single progressivi 
Socialist who is opposed to the in* 
dustrial form of organization. 1 ^ dO 
not believe there are five Socialiittl 
in this congress who will deny th»t 
the industrial form of organization III 
the best. Now there must be a reason 
for the difference of opinion here, and 
it is this: we have not yet arrived %\ 
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that stage that we are willing to back 
an unpopular idea. I do not care what 
the American Federation of Labor 
thinks about my stand here. We all 
know that craft unionism has outlived 
its usefulness. There was a time when 
the capitalists stood as individuals; and 
then the craft union was all right as a 
weapon with which the workingmen 
might defend himself; but now those 
individual capitalists are concentrated 
in great combinations with one great 
central office, one body of executive 
officers, and the weapon which was all 
right before is becoming useless now; 
and when there is a strike of one craft, 
unless they all stand together, they are 
doomed to defeat, because they are 
beaten by other crafts. Now we So- 
cialists are practically agreed that this 
is a bad thing; then why do we not 
stand up and tell the ruth? I say we 
owe a duty to the working class world 
and we are not performing it. There 
is no one has less use for. the I. W. W. 
than I have. One would think that 
it was a fight here between the I. W. 
W. and the A. F. of L. But it is not 
that. The s'ubstitute does not call for 
that. It simply tells this Socialist con- 
gress to advise the workers of the 
world what is the stand they should 
take on the economic field. They do 
not recommend them to join the I. W. 
W. I am a member of the American 
Federation of Labor and have been 
for thirty years affiliated with the craft 
unions. , If the American Federation of 
Labor has ceased to be of use to the 
laboring classes, then it is proper that 
we should condemn it. I tell you the 
boys of tlie American Federation are 
looking for a better form of organiza- 
tion. Most of them are like me, they 
would like to be out of it, but they 
have to have their card so that they 
may support the wife and the babies. 
I must keep working and I can't work 
without my card. So I ask this con- 
gress to point the way to the true 
solution, the industrial organization of 
labor on the economic field, and vote 
for this substitute, which_ is the state- 
ment of the honest opinion of nearly 
every delegate here. 

DEL, PREVEY (Ohio): I believe 
all the comrades who have spoken for 
the majority, the minority and the sub- 
stitute reports. We as delegates to 
this congress want to do the very best 
we can for the Socialist Party as a 
political organization. But sometimes^ 
with the very best intentions we do 



make mistakes and fall into traps. We 
do not realize the position, until we 
have done something that we hardly 
understand ourselves. What do you 
suppose would be the attitude of Sam 
Gompers and the Civic Federation on 
this proposition? They would man- 
ifestly be pleased, if we would adopt 
this substitute; and they would be 
pleased for this reason: while the sub- 
stitute resolution i states that they, 
■would not endorse any particular po- 
litical organization, friends, you know 
better. If we adopt the substitute and 
indorse the industrial form of organ- 
ization as there stated, is it not equiva- 
lent to indorsing the I. W. W? No- 
body knows that better than the I. W. 
W. men who hope to disrupt the So- 
cialist Party, men who are members of 
Socialist locals and do nothing else 
but try to disrupt those locals and ,get 
the members for the I. W. W. I do 
not believe, mind you, that those why 
have supported the minority and sub- 
stitute reports here have any such 
motive; I do not believe that is true. 
What do we gain for the workers by 
adopting the minority report or 
the substitute? Would the industrial 
form of organization immediately gain 
great power? Decidedly not. Would 
it change the condition of the men 
who are now in the A. F. of L? De- 
cidedly not. Would it help those in 
that organization — that organization who 
favor the industrial form of labor organ- 
ization? Decidedly not. But it would 
do this, comrades; it would put those 
who are now in the Federation of Labor 
in such a position that they could not say 
a word about politics in that organiza"- 
tion, because they would throw them out, 
and say they were there for the I. W. W. 
and opposed to the Federation. 

DEL. THOMPSON: That is the 
danger. 

DEL. PREVEY: That is what I 
want to guard against. You remem- 
ber that we are now making a special 
propaganda movement among the 
unions. Comrade John Collins, who 
is a machinist with a union card, is 
going among the unions and doing 
good work for the Socialist Party. Do 
you suppose that these national or- 
ganizers are going to be allowed to 
go into those unions and get the floor 
if you adopt this minority report or 
the substitute? As Socialists we must 
get a hearing. We must be heard. 
We are a political party; we should 
leave the economic organizations to 
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fight out their own battle, and work 
out their own problems; and if our 
philosophy is true, then there' can be 
but one outcome of that fight. You 
have heard here today that many thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands are 
helpless unless they join their craft 
unions; they have nowhere else to go. 
If that is so, then we must reach them 
by getting them within the area of our 
political propaganda. I say the trades 
unionists know their own immediate 
business best. I am sorry that so 
many Socialists know — or think they 
do— all about what the trades union- 
ists should. do. I was in that position 
for a number of years, until I had a 
discussion with the editor of our labor 
paper. I found that the trades union- 
ist knew a lot more than I did about 
what he wanted, and about thu condi- 
tions in his particular unions. 

Now, friends, we are all agreed as 
students of political economy that the 
industrial form of organization is the 
best. Members of the A. F. of L. 
have stated that fact on this floor. 
The question is the attitude of the So- 
cialist Party as a political party at this 
time. I say that if we adopt the minor- 
ity report or the substitute, we prac- 
tically shut ourselves out of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and indorse 
the I. W. W. And by the way, refer- 
ring to that telegram sent to the So- 
cialists at Newcastle, Pennsylvania, no- 
body knows better than the Socialists 
here from Pennsylvania that the So- 
cialists of Newcastle had to repudiate 
the I. W. W. 

When I returned from the last conven- 
tion of the Socialist Party, I was glad 
to be able to read to the trades unionists 
of Akron what the convention had said 
on the trades union question. I want to 
be able to do it again, because we want 
to get those men ; and we want to get 
the men of the I. W. W. and the men of 
the A. F. of L. and the unorganized 
workers. So don't let us make any mis- 
take. I was opposed to indorsing the 
suffrage association, I am opposed to in- 
dorsing the I. W. W. I shall vote for 
the majority report. 

DEL. KOCHANOWICZ (Polish 
Sec): I am against the majority re- 
port because the first section contra- 
dicts the second. I say it is the duty 
of this Socialist Party to show to the 
workingmen what is their duty on this 
question. We should say that the craft 
system is a bad one and the industrial 
system is the right one. In the first 



section we read that this party has 
neither the right nor the desire to in- 
terfere. I would say that we do not 
want to interfere in any fight that may 
exist within the labor union move- 
ment; but we have a duty to perform 
in letting them see which is the right 
form of organization. The whole 
American Federation of Labor is based 
upon an idea of organization which 
was all right in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but is useless in the twentieth. 
If we, as students of economic condi- 
tions, are agreed that the industrial 
form is scientific and correct, is it not 
our duty to point out to the working- 
men the true way they should go in 
their fight? I do not see why we 
should not express our mind, express 
our convictions in our resolutions. I 
am against the majority report because 
it is not what we want as Socialists. 
I am for the minority report because 
it states what we want as Socialists. 

DEL. FURMAN (N. Y.): I an 
merely a soap box agitator. When 
go upon the platform I say that labor^ 
is entitled to its full product. That is 
the Socialist doctrine. The A. F. of L. 
says it is only entitled to a fair day's 
pay for a fair day's work. Capitalism 
has developed so that competition has 
been eliminated practically among the 
men who own the tools of production. 
Then what is the use of craft unionism 
trying to get anything out of the in- 
dustries of the country today which 
arc nationally and internationally con- 
trolled? This question came up two 
years ago and we didn't have sand 
enough to take hold of it then. I hope 
we will now. The American Federation 
of Labor is going into politics. And 
when that time comes Sam Gompers 
will refuse to allow us the platforms to 
tell the union men that we demand 
for every man the full product of his 
labor and not a fair day's pay for a 
fair day's work. 

What is the ultimate aim of the 
American Federation of Labor? I don't 
se,e_ any. During all this time while 
capitalism has been concentrating and 
eliminating competition among capi- 
talists, what has the American Feder- 
ation of Labor been doing? I have 
not seen a single progressive step. 
You claim to have a lot of Socialists 
in the American Federation of Labor. 
Two years ago Gompers peddled the 
votes— or tried to— of the members 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to the back doors of the Republican 



and Democratic parties. And right 
after that the American Federation of 
Labor with its Socialists voted unani- 
mously to make him president again- 
and I believe the National Secretary 
of this organization voted for him 
You say you want to develop inside 
the American Federation of Labor 
Have you ever pointed your finger in- 
side the American Federation of Labor 
and asked why they wanted a fair 
days pay for a fair day's work, when 
they ought to have all they produce- 
have you ever done that? If you have 
done that you have reorganized the 
American Federation of Labor It is 
under the control of the Civic Federa- 
tion fakers. It surely is, Comrade 
Cassidy. Comrade Cassidy said that 
he was willing to withdraw the clause 
that Comrade Untermann objected to 
that does not materially strengthen 
the argument for the substitute. But 
I am tired of being told by the Na- 
tional Organization not to hit the 
American Federation of Labor I re 
fuse much longer to keep my hands 
ott the American Federation of Labor 
that says a fair day's pay is all right 
that says the wage system is all right 
A DELEGATE: What is your 
trade. 

^^h FURMAN: I am a dentist. 

DEL. SEIDEL (Wis.): Did you 
ever go into a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and tell them 
as a Socialist that a fair day's pay was 
sufficient for a fair day's work? 

DEL. FURMAN: I never' did I 
never told them that they should be 
satisfied with anything but the full 
product of their labor. We have been 
told here what a beautiful demonstra- 
tion of solidarity they had in Phila- 
delphia. What took place? The rank 
and file wanted to go on strike and 
the officials would not let them until 
the rank and file said: You get to hell 

°"j °{. *'^"' ^""^ ^'^^y ■^'^"t on strike 
and the unorganized men. went with 
them. The American Federation of 
Labor workmen furnished the power 
at the power house to run the cars 
lor the scabs that were running them 
ihat_is the kind of organization the 
American Federation of Labor is. You 
led me to keep my hands off them 
when I get up on the street corner and 
I am pretty near the point where I re- 
fuse to do it. Try to develop this 
party without a spine and you will 
drive the Socialists out of this move- 
ment. 



A__DELEGATE: Go back to the S. 

DEL. FURMAN: I will never go 
back to the S. L. P 

THE CHAIRMAN: Comrade Cas- 
sidy states that he is willing to strike 
out the clause in his resolution ob- 
jected to by Comrade Untermann 

DEL. LEE (N. Y.): I object, Mr. 
Chairman. At this hour, when many 
of the delegates have expressed their 
convictions of this matter, and it has 
developed that there is a strong oppo- 
sition to this substitute, I must object 
to any modification of the wording of 
any of the three motions before the 
house. 

The Chairman declared the point 
well taken and declined to allow the 
modification. 

DEL. THOMPSON (Wis.) : In favor 
ot the majority report let me say this. 
We are not cowards; we are not afraid 
to take a position. But, comrades we 
must be careful builders. We are in 
the presence of enemies who are 
shrewd and unfair and adroit. They 
are tacticians, they are parliamentari"- 
ans, and some of them are absolutely 
unprincipled and immoral. In the 
presence of such an enemy we must be 
careful. Now it has occurred to me 
that if we would do a little more think- 
ing on some of these problems and a 
little less talking, we might get a little 
closer to the solution of our diflficulties. 
Just for a moment run over in your 
mind the history of the Socialist move- 
ment m America for the past twenty 
years. In this minority report and in 
the stibstitute you are asked to take a 
step that has twice resulted disastrous- 
ly m the history of the Socialist move- 
ment in America. The S. L. P tried 
It and It absolutely killed the S. L. 
P., then the only expression of the 
working class in the political field 
I hen again the same kind of a mis- 
take was precipitated in the I W W 
movement. Now, I don't want to say 
a word against the sincerity or the 
honesty of those comrades who ' 
launched that movement. But it seems 
plain that there again a similar mis- 

ti t,^^'^ "^'^^" ^"^ steadily through 
all these years our party has main- 
tamed another attitude. It has been 
the attitude expressed in the majority 
report. That attitude has been what 
has placed the Socialist Party of Amer- 
ica m the splendid positioij it occupies 
today. Let me say this: that that at- 
titude persistently and consistently ad- 
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hered to has won to us in Milwaukee 
ninety per cent of the trades union 
vote. You can't win the trades union 
vote by passing one resolution. It 
takes years of steady work. Most of 
these union men have got to be shown. 
They have been told that the Socialist 
Party is against the trades 'unions. 
And it took a lot of persistent hard 
work to convince them with the men 
working against us in that movement 
that we were with them. We don't 
want to make any mistake about this 
matter. L^t me remind you of an- 
other thing. The situation in Euro- 
pean countries is very different from 
what it is here. The substitute quotes 
from the Stuttgart resolution and then 
tries to apply that resolution to this 
country. But the conditions are en- 
tirely different here. In Europe the 
trades union movement and the Social- 
ist movement are practically one and 
the same. What we want to do here 
is to stand by the policies that in Mil- 
waukee have made the relations be- 
. tween the trades unions and the inter- 
national Socialist movement one of 
harmony and unity. We have done 
that in Milwaukee and we believe we 
have done it on the basis of the ma- 
jority report. If you will follow that 
policy whole heartedly, honestly, pa- 
tiently year after year, you will before 
long place tTie national movement 
where the movement in Milwaukee 
now is, so that there will be no ques- 
tion if there is a Socialist ticket in 
the field as to whether a trades union- 
ist should vote that ticket, and every 
trades unionist will call that his ticket. 
I am opposed to the minority report 
and the substitute for another reason. 
In Milwaukee we have had a difiFerence 
of opinion in the trades union move- 
ment. We could not take sides with 
one side or the other. Why not do 
what we did in Milwaukee in this mat- 
ter and say: This is the Socialist 
Party; we do not propose as a party to 
interfere in your controversies. Let 
them settle that in their own field; 
and let the Socialist i'arty take care 
of its own controversies. And it will 
have enough to do if it does that. 

Now, I believe it is true that as a 
principle every intelligent member of 
the Socialist Party realizes that the 
industrial form of organization is the 
real form of organization that we want. 
But, comrades, do not forget that 
every Socialist in the American Feder- 
ation of Labor is struggling in that or- 



ganization for the industrial form of 
organization. You don't need to tell 
me to do that. We don't need to re- 
solve to do that. Just do it. As a 
matter of fact we are doing it. I am 
a trades unionist. I was going to pull 
out my card to show you. But we are 
working; and steadily, but surely, ir- 
resistibly, the truth is gaining ground 
in the trades unions. If you leave us 
the policy that we have followed so 
successfully for the last five or six 
years, we will win the trades union 
movement; we will solidify it; we will 
bring its members into the Socialist 
Party; and the Socialist Party of 
America will go straight on to vic- 
tory. 

DEL. WAYNICK (Wash.): During 
this discussion I have been wondering 
what you propose to do with the vast 
army of workingmen who are not or- 
ganized. You can't handle them very 
well unless they are organized. _ 

Now, at our last convention _ in 
Washington we adopted a resolution 
in favor of industrial unionism, but not 
opposed to political action. We ex- 
pressly stated that; and no one need 
object "to that. I think that in the 
matter of the trade union movement 
Washington will measure up pretty 
well with all other parts of the coun- 
try. I live in a town where there arc 
something like thirty different trade 
unions. They did not make any objec- 
tion to that. And if you will notice _in 
this minority report there is no in- 
dorsement of anything, or any organ- 
ization. It merely commends the in- 
dustrial form of organization. I think, 
in fact, this minority report removes 
the objection that Comrade Untermann 
had to the substitute. I want to call 
your attention to the fact that since 
the Knights of Labor there has been 
no real effort to organize the great 
mass of unorganized labor. The 
Knights of Labor made an effort to do 
it and at one time I thought they 
would succeed. Right there I want to 
ask every trades unionist here what 
effort they have made to organize the 
great mass of unorganized workins; 
men? I know that there is nothing 
being done in that line in the state of 
Washington. You are not trying to 
organize the great mass of workers in 
the lumber industry there, or in the 
canneries. Perhaps it is impossible 
to organize this great unorganized 
mass. I want to call your attention J 
again to the fact that we merely reC" 



ommend the organization of the work- 
ers along the industrial line. And it 
seems to me that is the only way wC' 
will ever get this great unorganized 
mass which we must have as well as 
the trades unions. 

DEL. CANNON (Ariz.): Most of 
the speakers who have supported the 
majority report say: We are against 
the American Federation of Labor, but 
don't let's tell anybody about it. Keep 
it quiet, or they will find it out. Every 
speaker says he favors the industrial 
form of organization; and they have 
said that the I. W. W. was an indus- 
trial organization. It was never intended 
lo be an industrial organization. Those 
who defended it and worked for it knew 
nothing- of industrial organization. That 
lias been proven a failure. We are told 
by the majority report that we who 
have been working for the industrial 
lorm of organization — that we were 
mere theorists. All the theories I 
ever got on this subject I got from 
practice. I have been in labor unions; 
[ have been in the councils of the 
labor organizations; and what I have 
seen there impels me to work for in- 
dustrial organization. We are told by 
the comrades from Milwaukee that 
they have access to the unions of the A. 
F. of L. Perhaps they have; and then we 
are told by the Milwaukee comrades that 
they are opposing the heads of that 
organization. It is not many years 
:igo that Victor L. Berger in the name 
of the Socialists got up in the Federa- 
tion of Labor and supported the nom- 
ination of Gompers for the presidency 
of that organization. Do you approve 
of the conduct of Berger in that con- 
vention? I for one won't stand for 
Berger or anyone else supporting the 
nomination of Gompers, in the name 
of the Socialists of the United States 
A DELEGATE: State the circum- 
stances. 

DEL. CANNON: It was pretended 
that he was in danger of being sent 
to _ jail and that he ought to have 
Mnited support. I want to point out 
Ihe fact that since that time whenever 
there is an election, the United States 
(- ourts make a martyr out of Gom- 
pers — conveniently make a martyr out 
of Gompers — and they elect him again. 
At the fast convention we were told 
tliat he would probably be called to 
Washington to go to jail before the 
i-onventoin closed. 

And I suppose after a lot of delays 



he will again be threatened with jail 
just about the time when the conven- 
tion of the Federation is held again. 
They are martyrs in order to continue 
them in office. 

Bear in mind that I stand with the 
Federation of Labor so far as the rank 
and file are concerned. I stand with 
the strikers in Philadelphia, with the 
strikers of New York, with the unor- 
ganized strikers in Bethlehem; but I 
do not stand for the policy of that or- 
ganization as carried out by "its offi- 
cers. President Taft is a member of 
the Federation of Labor. Ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is a member" or was. 
I don't want any of it in mine. 

Let us see what will be the effect 
of this substitute. You are afraid of 
offending the great mass of workers in 
the Federation of Labor. You can't 
offend them by being radical or even 
ultra radical. In the brass and silver 
workers' organization there are forty 
crafts united; that is industrial union- 
ism; the men themselves are coming 
to it; but you are afraid of it; afraid 
to speak your minds on it. 

It is said that Gompers would like 
to have you adopt this substitute. 
Don't be afraid of that. Gompers is 
going to have his hands full. 

I want to tell you again that the 
great mass of the American working 
people are ready for action, for con- 
certed political action. We who are 
in the advance of the progressive labor 
movement have been working on that 
for years and our labor is not lost. 
The work of the soap boxers has not 
been lost. The energy is gaining all 
the time; it is being stored up and when 
the crisis comes it will sweep capital- 
ism out of power. If you want to be 
with us then you must be with us now. 
Now, comrades, for years when I 
have been on the soap box and I have 
been asked what is the position of the 
Socialist Party on the trades union and 
industrial union question I have had 
to apologize for it. 

Here the other day Comrade Hunter 
said that he was surprised that after 
we had appointed these great intellec- 
tual men on committees that we 
should reject their work. He said the 
soap boxer came here and repudiated 
the work of these highly intellectual 
men. I want to tell you why: because 
the soap boxer on the street corner, 
in the hall, advocates the same kind of 
Socialism all the time. 

Delegate Carey rose to the point of 
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order that by action of the congress 
it was determined to take a vote at 
12:30. The chairman pointed out that 
reporters are entitled by the rules to 
fifteen minutes. 

Delegate Goebel stated his motion 
stated a fixed hour for the vote. 

Delegate Branstetter moved a recon- 
sideration of the motion by which the 
time was fixed at 12:30. The motion 
to reconsider was lost on division. 

The previous question was then 
moved and seconded and on a division 
was carried by 54 ayes, and 20 noes. 

The secretary then proceeded to call 
the roll of delegates upon the ques- 
tion of the adoption of the subs'titute 
offered by Delegate Cassidy. The sub- 
stituti;, was lost by a vote of 58 noes 
to 23 ayes. 

ROLL CALL. 

Alabama — No: C. G. Hutchisson. 

Arizona — Yes: Jos. D. Cannon. 

Arkansas — Absent: Stanley J. Clark. 

California — No: W. Carpenter, J. 
Stitt Wilson, Ernest Untermann, John 
H. Wilde. Absent: J. B. Osborne. 

Colorado— No: W. P. Collins, Mila 
T. Maynard. 

Connecticut — No: Ella Reeve Bloor, 
Jasper McLevy. 

Florida— No: C. C. Allen. 

Idaho — Yes: T. J. Coonrod. 

Illinois — Yes: T. J. Morgan. No: 
G. T. Fraenckel, Mrs. Simons, A. M. 
Lewis, G A. Peterson, A. M. Simons. 
Absent: Robert Giese, A. W, Nelson. 

Indiana — Yes: S. M. Reynolds. Ab- 
sent: Jas. O'Neill. 

Iowa— No: John Mf. Work, J. J. 
JacobseH. 

Kansas — No: Kate Richards O'Hare. 
■ Absent: Geo. D. Brewer. Not voting: 
Caroline A. Lowe. 

Kentucky — Absent: Walter Lanfer- 
siek. 

Lottisiana — Yes: J. W. Barnes. 

Maine — Yes: Grace V. Silver. 

Maryland — Absent: W. M. Coleman. 

Massachusetts — No: James A. De- 
Bell, James F, Carey, Harriet D'Orsay, 
Geo. E. Roewer, Jr.; Dan A. White. 
Absent: Marion Craig Wentworth. 

Michigan — Yes: J. Hoogerhyde. No: 
Frank Aaltonen. Absent: Henry Kum- 
merfeld. 

Minnesota — Yes: Leo Laukki, Mrs. 
Esther Laukki. No: J. E. Nash. Ab- 
sent: Morris Kaplan. 

Missouri— Yes: W. W. McAllister. 
Absent: E. T. Behrens, W. L. Garver. 



Montana^No: Geo. W. McDermott. 
Nebraska — ^Absent: Clyde J. Wright, 
Nevada— No: W. H. Burton. 



New 
Burke. 

New 
schmitt 



Hampshire — Yes: John P. 



Jersey — Yes ; Frank Hub- 
No: Max Fackert, Geo. H. 
Goebel, W. B. Killingbeck. 

N'ew Mexico — Absent: C. B. Lane. 

New York — Yes: C. L. Furman, 
Frank Cassidy. No; Jos. Wanhope, 
Algernon Lee, W. W. Passage, P, 
Dills, Gustave Strebel. Absent: Morrill 
HiUquit, H. Schefer. 

North Dakota — Absent: Arthur Bas- 
sett. 

Ohio— Yes: E. L. Schnaidt. No: E. 
E. Adel, W. H. Miller, Marguerite Prc- 
vey, John G. Willert, L. A. Zitt'. 

Oklahoma — No: Oscar Ameringer, 
Winnie E. Branstetter, J. T. Cumbie, 
G. W. Davis. 

Oregon — Yes: Tom J. Lewis. No: 
E. L. Cannon. 

Pennsylvania — Yes: Edward Moore, 
Jas. H. Maurer, No: Jos. E. Cohen, 
Fred H. Merrick, Wm. Adams. Ab- 
sent: Thos. F. Kennedy, Robert B, 
Ringler. 

Rhode Island — No: Fred Hurst. 

South Dakota — Not voting: E. Fran- 
cis Atwood. 

Tennessee, — Yes: T. H. Haines. 

Texas— Yes: W. J. Bell, W. W. 
Buchanan, P. G. Zimmerman. 

Utah — Absent: W. Thurston Brown, 

Washington — No: Mrs. E. D. Cory, 
W. H. Waynick. 

West Virginia — Absent: Harold W. 
Houston. 

Wisconsin — 'No: Victor L. Bergel', 
W. R. Gaylord, Emil Siedel, Carl D, 
Thompson. 

W3'oming— No: W. L. O'Neil, Joint | 
Heckala. 

Delaware — No: J. Frank Smith. 

Georgia — Absent: Paul Hochschcid, 

Mississippi — Absent: S. W. Rose. | 

North Carolina— No: Rufus J. Mor- 
ton. 

South Carolina — Absent: A. J. Royal, 

Virginia — Yes: E. B. Slatton. 

Summary: Yeas, 23; nays, 59; alt- 
sent, 25; not voting, 2. 

The secretary then called the roll 
upon the question lof adopting ill* 
minority report. 

ROLL CALL. 

Alabama — No: C. G. Hutchisson. 
Arizona — Yes: Jos. D. Cannon. 
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Arkansas^Absent: Stanley J. Clark. 

California — No: W. Carpenter, J. 
Stitt Wilson, Ernest Untermann, John 
H. Wilde. Absent: J. B. Osborne. 

Colorado— No: W. P. Collins, Mila 
T. Maynard. 

Connecticut — No: Ella Reeve Bloor, 
Jasper McLevy. 

Florida— No: C. C. Allen. 

Idaho— Yes: T. J. Coonrod. 

Illmois— Yes: T. J. Morgan, G. A. 
Peterson. No: G. T. Fraenckel, Mrs. 
Simons, A. M. Lewis, A. M. Simons. 
Absent: Robert Giese, A. W. Nelson. 

Indiana— Yes: S. M. Reynolds. Ab- 
sent: Jas. O'Neill. 

Iowa— No: John M. Work, J. J. 
Jacobsen, 

Kansas — No: Caroline A. Lowe, 
Kate Richards O'Hare. Absent: Geo. 
D. Brewer. 

Kentucky— Absent: Walter Lanfer- 
siek. 

Louisiana— Yes: J. W. Barnes. 

Maine — Yes: Grace V. Silver. 

Maryland— Absent: W. M. Coleman. 

Massachusetts — No: James A. De- 
Bell, James F. Carey, Harriet D'Orsay, 
Geo. E. Roewer, Jr., Dan A. White. 
Absent: Marion Craig Wentworth. 

Michigan— Yes: Frank Aaltonen, J. 
Hoogerhyde. Absent: Henry Kum- 
merfeld. 

Minnesota— Yes: Leo Laukki, Mrs. 
Esther Laukki. No: J. E. Nash. Ab- 
sent: Morris Kaplan. 

Missouri— No: W. W. McAllister 
Absent: E. T. Behrens, W. L. Garver 
Montana— No: Geo. W. McDermott 
Nebraska— Absent: Clyde J. Wright 
Nevada— Yes: W. H. Burton. 
New Hampshire— Yes: John P 
Burke, 

New Jersey— Yes: Geo. H. Goebel, 
l^rank Hubschmitt. No: Max Fackert, 
W. B. Killingbeck. 

New Mexico— Absent: C. B. Lane 

New York— Yes: C. L. Furman, 
i;rank Cassidy. No: Jos. Wanhope, 
Algernon Lee, W. W. Passage, P 
Dills, Gustave Strebel. Absent: Mor- 
ns Hillquit, H. Schefer. 

North Dakota— Absent: Arthur Bas- 
sett. 



Ohio— No: E. E. Adel, W. H. Miller, 
E. L. Schnaidt, Marguerite Prevev. 
John G. Willert, L. A. Zitt. 

Oklahoma — No: Oscar Ameringer, 
Winnie E. Branstetter, J. T. Cumbie 
Absent: G. W. Davis. 

Oregon— Yes: E. L. Cannon, Tom J. 
Lewis. 

Pennsylvania— Yes: Fred H. Mer- 
rick, Edward Moore, Jas. H. Maurer. 
No: Jos. E. Cohen, Wm. Adams. Ab- 
sent: Thos. F. Kennedy, Robert B. 
Rmgler. 

Rhode Island— No: Fred Hurst. 

South Dakota— No: E. Francis At- 
wood. 

Tennessee— Yes: T. H. Haines. 

Texas— Yes: W. J. Bell, W. W. Bu- 
chanan, P. G. Zimmerman. 

Utah— Absent: W. Thurston Brown 

Washington— Yes: Mrs. E. D. Cory 
W. H. Waynick. ^' 

West Virginia— Absent: Harold W. 
Houston, 

Wisconsin— No: E. H. Thomas, W 
R. Gaylord, Emil Siedel, Carl D. 
Thompson. 

Wyoming— No: W. L. O'Neil, John 
Heckala. 

Delaware— No: J. Frank Smith. 
Georgia— Absent: Paul Hochscheid. 
Mississippi- Absent: S. W. Rose 
North Carolina— No: Rufus J. Mor- 
ton. 

South Carolina— Absent: A. J. Royal ' 

Virginia— Yes: E. B. Slatton. 

Summary: Yeas, 29; nays, 54; ab- 
sent, 26. 

The vote showed 54 noes and 29 
ayes. The minority report was de- 
feated. 

Delegate Goebel moved that when 
the convention adjourned it adjourn 
for one hour. Carried. 

The majority report was then 
adopted. 

DEL. FURMAN (N. Y.): I want 
my vote recorded as voting against 
this majority report. 

DEL. DE BELL (Mass.): I want to 
go on record as voting for it 

DEL. FRAENCKEL (111.): I want 
to go on record as voting No on the 
majority report. 

Adjourned until 1 :30 P. M. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 



Chairman Gaylord called the con- 
gress to order at 1:45 P. M. 
On motion the minutes of the ses- 



sion of Friday were approved, subject 
to correction as to attendance of in- 
dividual members. 
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IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE. 

DEL. WILSON (Calif.): I wish to 
make a motion that the litnmigration 
Committee be continued by this con- 
gress. This was omitted at the con- 
clusion of the report. I move that the 
Immigration Committee be continued 
by the congress, to make special ex- 
pert scientific investigation of the 
whole problem of immigration in gen- 
eral and Asiatic immigration in par- 
ticular. The reports of this commit- 
tee ought to be printed as a source of 
information for the party, national and 
international. 

The motion was seconded. 

DEL. T. J. LEWIS (Ore.): The 
motion did not state when this report 
was to be published. I think it would 
be well to publish it at some specified 
time, at least before the next con- 
vention. 

DEL. WILSON; Let me state that 
I have another resolution to come, that 
their reports shall be published at 
least three months before the conven- 
ing of the next convention. 

The motion was carried. 
GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSION. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next order 
of business before the house is the 



report of the Committee on Commis- 
sion Form of Government, Comrade 
Jacobsen, Chairman. 

DEL. JACOBSEN (la.): The com- 
mittee has two reports. The two re- 
ports are entirely different in their 
scope, and we have thought it best to 
make a supplementary report. In the 
report of the committee there occur 
one or two serious mistakes, the word 
"not" being left out in both instances. 
I would like the delegates to make 
those corrections that I now mention, 
in the first line under subdivision 3, 
"Consideration of the Various Fea- 
tures," that line should read "It will 
be seen at once that many of these 
features are not only not objection- 
able." The last "not" is left out in 
printing. On page 3 in the third line 
from the top the line should read "ref- 
erendum cannot be rescinded by the 
commission." I have made a change 
in the last paragraph, and I have 
changed it so that if the recommen- 
dation is adopted the same committee 
that is provided for in the recommen- 
dation will also take up the matter 
provided in Section 2. 

The report of the committee was 
then read, as follows: 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE COMMISSION FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT FOR CITIES 

I. EXTENT OF. 

At least twelve different states have already passed laws authorizing their 
cities to inaugurate the Commission Form of Government. These states are; 
Texas, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, Massachu- 
setts, California, Idaho, Tennessee, Mississippi and Oregon. The total number 
of cities thus far having adopted some form of commission government, number 
at least seventy-five. 

A steady agitation is being carried on through the magazines and variou.s 
capitalistic sources for the extension of the system. It is evident, therefore, 
that this form of municipal government is destined to be quite widely applied. 

II. FEATURES OF THE COMMISSION FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 
There is a great variation in the different laws pertaining to commission 
form of government. However, a casual study of the various state laws and the 
forms contained show the following characteristic features: 
1. Non-partisan nominations and elections. 

Elections at large eliminating ward representation. 

Majority elections, provisions that allow only two' 'contesting nomin- 
. ations for each office in the final election, thus compelling the ma- 
jority vote for choice. 
The recall of elected officers. 
The initiative. 
The referendum. 

Popular approval required for all important measures. 
Publicity of all business. 
Expert accounting. 
Civil service provisions. 



2. 
3. 



4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
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able^^ot^feTo^i^l.rroint'of-ererVu't^arJrjr^ "^, ^^ ^'^^ "- objection- 
program. We cannot, therefore indiscr"minatelv«?^^ ''*'"""' '" '^^ Socialist 
form of government. Other' features however ^^enot"^"','"' '^'' commission 

■^tiu^ l7Tts°ir ^""'^-^-- ^^ *>--' "ec-L°r'?he"r':^f;';^-To'':tu'd"; 

state''riSio•n,*tL/ere,°;if^hal7t■^m'iET^ '^'l^'^'T ^^^-^ ^ach 
>ts own state. With this in mindX^ Zy'^^ffL^.l^'^^^^ ^'"^^ ?^ '^e law in 
regard to the features in the law mentioTed above ^°"°^'"§^ observations in 

that ihey;sroutbro?;otd."':?hTrrstrsrbfa'°"^' ""^ '^°-™«-' ^^'ds 
reform elements throughout the country fn behalf nrL^"'°"^ '^^ ^""'^^''^d 
elections and administrations. This is Lrfertll nl. "°n-Partisan municipal 

causes unJerlying';he faiLref S CS '""^ fundamental 

ception of the reformers that it is due to tL^"."'"?^' government. The con- 
municpal affairs is entirely foo i L And the%dea"th°? °,^ national politics into 
san politics from the municipality will solve the nrnSit •'^ ^l™,\nation of parti- 
Sociahsts alone see and understand the fnnH = J .i^"" '^ ^1"^"^ absurd. The 
rule They see that it Herfn a genera^wat ? 1^^ causes of municipal mis! 
And this they seek to overthrow This LX ^t. , '^^P't^^l^tic system itself, 
problem and the vital issue in every m^nkipal clmpZT"' '" '^''^ "^""'='P^' 

^-^^^'^"^.'S^^is:ir&.:^ -- msist upo„ 

whole political situation. And especially It LI 7'l\^°'''^^'' P°'"t '" the 
t^^.rZ K. -'-'-' -' -°- wh^;^el;^^sSo^- iS^^rSip^ Ltp'io^r^ 
tion^^t^bS^^^^iSi^^^^^c^ose 1^^^^ ^^^^^ 

can be brought to bear in behalf of its principleV\^'?i'='^ '^^ ^°t'"& P°^er 
fuse the voters and causes principles to be Tost si^l.tnf'"i^'' " ■'^"'^^ to con- 
results in an advantage to those who ;,r. XI u ^^* °^ ^""^ ^t the same time 
to obtrude themselvef .pon the ate^ntlontf 'thj v'oYe °"'^ '"^^"^ ^"^^ — «' 
electiSn'are mid^non-"anrsL'°byl'nliL'tr '"^'j 'he' primary and secondary 
We hold that the party'^should be give^l ri^hf toV 'i'^'^t ;« -"^ designation"^ 
primary election. ^ ^ "SM to designation, at least, in the 

2. ELECTION AT LARGE 

.oseTXf7:riC T. ?e7:rta£ r "■"^/ ■^^'''VN^* ^* ^^^-^ be op- 
more democratic. The ward representative's tl"^' '" ^^' legislative body I 
various sections of the city and therefor more lirel""; 'l ^^' P'°P^' '" the 
lat.ve body a knowledge of the wilT and wi^h of ^h "^ *° Y'"^, ?t° ^^'- '^^i^- 
anse from the ward system, as at DresentTr • ^}^ P^°P'«- Whatever evils 
districting or other devices. We belTeve that'^^he' h' ™7 ^^ eliminated by re- 
tem of representation outweighs the Sntatef^^ I w'^^"" °^ '^e ward sys- 
allow.s a representation for the minority ^' °^ elections at large because it 

city^olernTeriLS'Lt'mrTnf^^ and legislative functions of the 
than that proposed by the cSTssion^form" w5u d he"' ^ ^"^^ arrangement 
he council for legislative functions and the^leTt^ni ,^^i ^^"^. "presentation in 
Uons if that system seem best. election at large for executive func- 

3. MAJORITY ELECTION 

^{^-Sl cS'bJ^o&'^SLt^-i^er ™'^ "^^"^ -^ -'^^ two 
vded by the commission form of' .reTn^'en^o^theloTScM:^''"? ^r^o^-' 
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portional representation. We, therefore, favor some form of proportional repre. 
sentation for the secondary election. _ . 

4 The Initiative, Referendum and Recall are, of course, well known Social- 
ist principles. They constitute the most redeeming features in the commission 
form However, in many cases the state laws omit one or the other of these 
provisions, or restrict them with certain limitations as to percentag-es, time 
limits, etc., so as to practically nullify them. These details, therefore, should 
be carefully provided for. 

5. PUBLICITY OF BUSINESS AND EXPERT ACCOUNTING. 

Several provisions are made in the several laws against secret sessions of 
the commission. This, of course, would also be an excellent feature. However, 
in some cases the very section that ostensibly provides agamst secret sessions 
is so worded as to make the very opposite possible. For example: the Iowa 
law reads- "All meetings of the council, either regular or special, at which any 
person not a city officer is admitted shall be open to the public." O'byiously, 
therefore, this law permits of the meetings of the council to be secret. All that 
is required is that everyone except officers be excluded and then under the law 
the meeting is secret. This is a vicious feature of the law and the provision for 
publicity is not an essential feature of the commission law and could be pro- 
vided for just as well without it. 

6 In some states there are provisions in the law prohibiting the granting 
of franchises until they are first approved by popular vote. Furthermore, in 
some cases the law provides that no measure^ which is once decided upon by a 
referendum can be rescinded by the commission. 

However, it woud appear that these features are not essential parts of the 
commission form inasmuch as they are already required by the state laws in 
those states, and, furthermore, could without question be secured in any state 
without the commission form of government. 

.IV. OBJECTIONABLE FEATURES. 
Reviewing the above paragraphs we would urge upon the Party everywhere 
the necessity of guarding carefully against the objectionable features in the 
commission form of government. Among these we would call special attention 
to the following: . , , ■, j- .i 

1. In the first place there is one serious objection to the whole idea ot Uie 
commission form of government; — it combines the legislative and the executive 
and judicial functions. These we hold should be kept distinct. The legislative 
function can be best performed by a representative body elected by the people, 
preferably from the various localities or words which shall decide upon the poli- 
cies of the government. The administrative function, however, requires a 
different type of service,, which in its nature calls for exceptional ability and 
expert administration. We hold that the municipal government may be organ- 
ized in such a way as to retain all of the advantages of democracy,— an elec- 
tive body to perforjn the functions of legislation and supervision and a separate 
body charged with the function of administration, this guaranteeing both democ- 
racy and efficiency. . . ... , ^ i 

2. The proposal that the four or five commissioners after being^ electca 
shall themselves determine which particular department of pubhc affairs they 
shall take charge of seems to us particularly unwise. It would seem better _t() 
us that the candidates be selected for the various heads of departments witlj 

. special reference to their qualifications for the particular service required;' and 
that they shall be elected to these respective positions. 

3. We also observe a tendency under the commission form to lengthen 
the tenure of office. This we view with disfavor. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In view of the above we recommend: 

1 That the various local and state organizations be urged to preparl 
themselves thoroughly to meet the situation created by the commission form 01 
government of cities by appointing special committees and otherwise to stud* 
the situation and to make recommendations to their respective organizationlj 
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iWe further recommend that the congress itself elppt a ^^.^ 
mittee, to further study the subject and report from time to Hn. ^".l"''c* ^°^- 
Press, and finally to the next NationaT Convendon .nH i ■ '" ^^f Socialist 
that the public utility laws now being enacted by" the varioJsTtatl te '""' 

laws in the various stated ^ ^ "^P"'* "P°" ^^e primary election 

X J JACOBSEN, Chairman: 
CARL D. THOMPSON, Secretarv 
WINNIE E. BRANSTETTER ^' 
JASPER M'LEVY 
S. W. ROSE, 

Committee, 



DEL. JACOBSEN: I move that 
the report of the committee be received 
and the recommendations concurred in 

Motion seconded by Delegate De- 

DEL. WILSON: I believe there is 
a supplementary report. 
THE CHAIRMAN: The Chairman 



says he wishes to have that considered 
separately. 

The report of the committee was 
then adopted. 

Delegate Thompson then read the 
supplementary report of the commit- 
tee on the Commission Form of Gov- 
ernment, as follows: 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPOBT OF COMMITTEE ON COMMIS 
SION FORM OF GOVERNMENT FOR CITIES 

It was the question of what should be the attitude and tactics r.f fh c • . 
ist Party m cities, having the commission form of governmen that eH ,11 
appointment of this committee in the first tiIicp "t^^;'"'''^'^'^}^ tnat led to the 
that a preliminary report cove ng the geSal' ques ton Tj'"'t;-^°T^"i:' ¥* 
general features. of the law must ?recedf o^TrepTt ?n thTs .^eS *X '^l 
have no disposition to shirk the responsibility of facing the nroblem wh >, I 
""The7nl/°™ °f fvernment forces upon "ihe locaMere' ° i Tn op ation' 
The following telegram was received by Delegate I Stitt WJiIt. ^ / A ,"■ 
forma, and by him turned over to the committee °^ ^^''' 

"Question of Party attitude in cities having commission fnrni r,r o-^ 
should be decided Should we voluntarily d1s?raThTse oursXe/ fnl^rTr^fn 
Drego'S'''"^-^ ^°""^ ""' ^' P"'""'^^- «°P^ y°- have full in7orma'tio"'san 

. Comrade Wilson also presented documents giving a statement of ti, 
t IS typical of what has already happened in other cities and undo°L'^? '^'•?,- 
happen in a great many more. So it is worthy of consideration "^ '^'" 

In brief, the situation is as follows- ^""Mucration. 

.dso a petition supporting such candidacy signed by not '"sthpn "flV^"?'^^^^' 

mmmimMm^si 
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of the Common Council and Board of Education, shall be the candidates and 
the only candidates whose names shall be placed on the ballot for said ofiice 
In the case of the Common Council and Board of Education, each composed of 
five members, the names of the ten candidates for each body, receiving the 
highest vote, are put on the ballot." a ■ ,■ . -d , i r- y 

The case then is this,— The state constitution of the Socialist Party of Cali- 
fornia compels the party organization in every locality to put up a distinctly 
designated Socialist Party ticket. The state and charter laws of California 
under the comission form of government makes it impossible. The provisions 
of the state constitution are very rigid, however. It prescribes that a locals 
charter may be revoked, (Sec. 14, Div. c) "For nominating as a candidate any 
person not a member of the Socialist Party, or for supporting, aiding or fading 
to repudiate, and expel from the party any candidate, even though the regular 
nominee of the party, who shall accept any nomination, made with or without 
his consent, by any other political organization or party, or allow the same to 
stand without protest in the public press and other available means, .or for 
neglecting to make nominations where there are members who have signified 
their willingness to serve." 

The California constitution further declares that any member may be ex- 
pelled— (Sec 9, Div. h and e), "For voting for, or aiding the election of any 
candidate on any ticket other than the Socialist Party ticket." "For voting the 
official primary ticket of any individual or organization other than the Socialist 

Party." 

Here then is a party constitution only a year old and a single turn in 
capitalistic evolution in government puts the whole party organization out of 
gear, disfranchises the comrades completely, ties them up m their own party en- 
tanglement, and, worst of all, reopens at once most serious party controversies. 

Clearly we must not allow ourselves to be so easily put out of the battle. 
And certainly me must not allow the capitalist politician to strangle us with our ^ 
own constitutional limitations. ' 

It is perfectly clear that an intelligent, aggressive working class thoroughly 
aroused to the issues of a fierce struggle in which they are conscious that their i 
lives and welfare of their class is in the balance will not sit idly by nor con-,, 
sent to their own disfranchisement when they know they have in their owtf;^ 
hands the power to turn the tide of battle for better conditions for themselvel/ 
and the industrial masses. 'A 

Such a course would be in itself both denial and abandonment of the clasf^ 
struggle. And we hold that whatever be the difficulties or danger of the battlij 
that capitalism forces upon us as a party, above all things WE MUST NEVER| 
FOR ONE MOMENT IN ANY CITY OR STATE ABANDON THE CLASS 
STRUGGLE. ^ ^ . 

Your committee would point out that for many years our comrades of thai 
great European countries have faced just such situations as this. Some of thetltfl 
have never had any other opportunity. In Germany, for example, the cotn*" 
rades have their candidates in the primary election. They strive hard to winj 
a place on the second ballot. But if they fail, and they often do, they do no{| 
therefore refuse to vote in the second election. Much less do they force theiJ| 
comrades to disfranchise themselves. _ , 

The permission of our comrades to vote in the secondary elections, wherj 
capitalistic laws deprive us of our own candidates is, therefore, a well established 
tactic of international Socialism. The committee holds that our American coitf 
rades would be willing to learn from their experience and follow their example _ 

Your committee would further point out that our national constitution doei 
not prevent our comrades from taking part in a secondary election from which 
their candidates have been eliminated, assuming that they have done their full 
duty to win a place for their condidates in such an election. 

Furthermore, your committee would point out that this situation will pertain 
.only to the earlier stages of the movement in each locality. As soon as thfl 
party grows strong enough to capture second place in any locality the difficulty j 
disappears. 

The committee therefore is of the opinion that: 

RESOLVED, That wherever the capitalistic election laws, whether undeJ 

the commission form of government or otherwise prohibit the 'use of party caM 
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didates and party designations on the ballot that our comrades be advised- 

ticki to^^ma^i^l^Zs ?om; teIyirp^°ssi1>reSr" ^^-Z-^^di^" on-the 
tion and party campaign ^ possible their own distinct party organiza- 

known iMTSl ''^''" P°^""^ ^"'^'^^ *^^ '^- '° --ke the party candidates 

didates St"r: sL^ndr/lS^tlL^t "" ' ^'^" ''' '^"^ '^'^*-<=' ^^^^ «n- 

to leave their, members free to%o?:'^in'ttrLcond'deS°" ^'^'^ '''''^^''' ^"^^ 
fra„c\is^ot^'^o^Lr'L\r^u^.!Ter°lfmpJS"^re" tlor,^^^^^ "^ ^^- -. ^^ 

shall not be disfranchised no our local? susnend 1 '.'° "'^'^ ^'^ "members 
reason than for encountering new InH nn.jr.S "'' disrupted for no other 

capitalistic election laws. sTcl "^he'lrcomm fsL^nTol"^'."- '''"^'"^ ''^^ 
poses. Luiuiiiission torm of government im- 



DEL. THOMPSON: I move the 
adoption of the supplementary report 
(Seconded.) 

DEL. LONDON (Jewish Agi. Bu ) ■ 
^question of personal privilege. 
While I was away with another dele- 
gation I understand a motion was 
made and carried that an Immigration 
Committee be appointed. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Will Comrade 
Wilson say whether it was to continue 
the saine committee? 

DEL. WILSON: That was my in- 
tention, but I am perfectly willing that 
a committee be elected. 

DEL. LONDON: I ask that this 
committee be increased by two 

THE CHAIRMAN: Please 'talk to 
Comrade Wilson about that. 
_ DEL. STREBEL (N. Y.): I would 
like to move an addition to the report 
DEL. WILDE (Cal.): Comrade 
Chairman and Comrades, for the first 
time in the .congress I take the floor 
to speak 'upon a subject with which I 
am to some extent familiar, and that is 
the commission form of government in 
California. I just want to make a few 
remarks on the supplementary report 
that has been given here, and to show 
you just exactly where the party would 
stand in any state where the direct 
primary law is adopted together with 
the commission form of government 
Fortunately for California, the com- 
rades have discovered a loophole 
through which they escape the inten- 
tion of the capitalistic class to place 
such a burden upon the party as to 
practically destroy it. If the primary 
law was such that it could not have 
been evaded the Socialist Party of 



California would find itself in this po- 
sition, that they would be to the ex- 
?f?nnn °^ somewhere approximating 
?10,000 m order to get their candidates 
on the ticket throughout the whole 
state, that is, including the counties 
and the congressmen as well. They 

$in'nnn''7l'° ^^^.^ ^'." aggregating 
5>10,000. I have made a few items here 
to show you what I mean. For in- 
^';5"Fe' governor and seven other state 
otticials, a fee of $50 each, $400; eight 
congressmen, $25 each, $200; 120 state 
I?".nn°"c7n"'^ assemblymen, $10 each, 
|lz;00; 570 county officials, averaging 
$10 each, $5,700. This does not include 
soniething over 200 supervisors at $10 
each, which would be $2,000, making a 
total, though it does pot take, into con- 
sideration a number of oflScers that I 
have not named, which brings it up to 
a total of $9,500. ■• "P to 

THE CHAIRMAN: Let me ask 
the comrade, are you speaking to the 
commission form of government? 

DEL. WILDE: Yis 

THE CHAIRMAN: Or primary 
elections? 

DEL. WILDE: Both. I wanted to 
speak to both of them in order to show 
what the result would be if you had a 
commission form of government in the 
cities and a primary law should be 
adopted in the state. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Confine your- 
self as far as possible to the subject 
before the house. 

DEL. WILDE: -Now, if we had, as 
1 want to point out, a commission form 
of government in the cities and a 
primary law without any loophole 
whatsoever, we would find ourselves in 
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this position: After we have gone to 
the ejcpense of nominating all our can- 
didates for the various offices through- 
out the state and the cities, and they 
failed before the primary election and 
we found ourselves defeated so that 
we could not have them placed on tlie 
ballot in the by-election, we would be 
at the expense of this $10,000 and would 
have no candidate in the field. I sim- 
ply want to make that statement so 
that the comrades will understand. It 
doesn't seem to be clear in the report. 
Now, the question of adopting the 
supplementary report is up for con- 
sideration. I want to speak in opposi- 
tion to the adoption of that report, and 
I want to call the comrades' attention 
to one part of this supplementary re- 
port. You will find it xmder the reso- 
lutions, and it is numbered four: "And 
finally, having done all this, if they fail 
to win in the primary, the congress ad- 
vises the comrades nevertheless not to 
abandon the struggle, but lo ieave their 
members free to vote in the second 
election." I am opposed to this for 
the reason that it is going to breed 
confusion and cause controversy. I 
would like to point out the way that 
the California comrades have avoided 
this under the commission form of 
government. In Berkeley, we were de- 
feated in the. nomination election, and 
therefore had no place upon the elec- 
tion in the by-election. In order that 
we might show our hand in that by- 
election we simply wrrote in the names 
of the candidates, and I think that this 
supplementary report should be so 
worded as to make it plain to this con- 
gress that it is not going to allow any 
member of the party the privilege of 
voting for any capitalistic candidate 
under the commission form of govern- 
ment, and that we should insert the 
names of the candidates who failed at 
the first nomination election. There- 
fore — 

I move as an amendment that this 
clause be stricken out. (Seconded) 

DEL. MORGAN (111.) : I would like 
to amend by adding Section S. Strike 
out both 4 and S. They are both of 
the same character. 

DEL. WILDE: I accept that. 
DEL. WILSON: I received a tele- 
gram, as stated, from the State of Cal- 
ifornia. Our comrades have been in a 
difficulty, and one of the strongest 
locals in the State of California has 
been torn to shreds over this question, 
and barely escaped the suspension of 



Its charter. Now, they have wired to 
me as a representative from California 
and consulted me before I came here 
with reference to this question 
whether our members are going to be 
disfranchised or not. I will ask the 
attention of this limited number of 
delegates to this question. If you read 
the first paragraph of this report you 
will see that some of the most import- 
ant states of this Union will sooner or 
later be confronted with the question 
ot adopting a primary law and the 
commission form of government, and 
what we already have in the State of 
Lahtornia you are going to have at 
your own door. As I say, the intro- 
auction of these two new laws has 
caiised one of the most serious internal 
strifes in our party in the State of 
California. One of the strongest locals 
m the state has been torn to shreds 
and has barely escaped with its charter 
on this account^ opening the door for 
attack of every kind and description, 
and these comrades figured with me 
before I left the State, and they have 
wired to me to introduce this matter 
to the congress. I did not believe I 
could secure such^ consideration from 
the congress as has already been given 
to this subject. A full report and the 
whole matter opened up for our con- 
sideration, was more than I expected. 
1 he great difficulty is the question of 
the disfranchisement of our members 
under these special conditions. We 
have shown a remarkable ability every 
time we have had a question, ' to go 
back _ and fall back on fundamental 
principles without answering .the ques- 
tioiis that we are here to settle. Now 
1 do not believe you are going to 
settle this question. It is too late in 
the congress to, settle it. You have 
given me no answer. You have given 
California no answer. You have given 
no other state any answer. The com- 
mittee has done its best, and I am not 
prepared to say that the recommenda- 
tions at the close of this are just what 
they ought to be, but it is perfectly 
Idle to say to our members, "We can- 
not help you if you are disfranchised, 
btand your ground and beat time " f 
submit that this is a serious mattrr 
It will cost us $10,000 in the State of 
California this fall to put up a tiill 
ticket. We cannot do it, and we hjivc 
had to resort to a subterfuge even lo 
get the heads of our ticket nomimilrd, 
and I am a little on the anxious Hrnf 
yet about whether that subterfuge will 
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carry through without legal trouble. 
Our enemies, the capitalists, will be 
ready to fight, and they will see to it 
that that is a source of trouble to us. 
Now, I am not ready to say, I have 
not given it consideration enough to 
say, that these two paragraphs at the 
close should be retained. I cannot ad- 
vise. It is too concrete a matter to 
give an immediate and quick decision 
about it. Therefore, I am simply, say- 
ing that the comrades in our state and 
in the states of the union where this is 
a matter of consideration, and serious 
consideration, do not want glittering 
generalities; they want some kind of 
advice upon a concrete difficulty. 

DEL. MORGAN: I would like to 
see these two paragraphs stricken out. 
I was half asleep when he first read 
them, But they were not so obscure but 
what I understood their meaning. It 
means, if we adopt them, that our com- 
rades have the authority of the party 
to go out and vote for non-Socialists, 
capitalistic candidates. If we have 
members in our party that have got 
the voting disease so bad that they 
cannot wait until they can vote for 
Socialists, they better go and join the 
capitalist parties altogether. When I 
became a Socialist there was no oppor- 
tunity to vote, and no prospect of vot- 
ing. That didn't bother me. I under- 
stood that I had been a fool in voting 
the capitalist ticket up to that time, 
and it didn't bother me when I was 
going to have a chance to vote the So- 
cialist ticket. I was going to stop vot- 
ing for my masters, and I waited, 
nearly five years before I had a chance 
to vote. When this party was first or- 
ganized the desire to vote was not as 
prominent as it is now. The desire 
was to educate the working men. 
When I was on the National Commit- 
tee in 1877 there was a section that 
wanted to go into political action, and 
the majority of the members, being old 
International Workingmen's Associa- 
tion men, that believed in the economic 
movement and not in the politi'cal 
rnovement, were inclined to deny the 
right to go into political action. I as 
an English-speaking member, suppos- 
ing that we could reach a greater num- 
ber of persons through political agita- 
tion, I also voted to have our organiza- 
tion go into political action, with the 
advice that we went into it to educate 
and not to vote to elect somebody. 
Now, there has been a loosening of 
ties all around. The desire to vote, 



the desire to elect somebody, is carry- 
ing our movement outside of a Social- 
ist limitations altogether, and we are 
becoming a populist organization with 
a strong desire to get into some office. 
That has got to be checked. It opens 
the door to everything. I don't care 
what your trouble is in California. If 
you have good Socialists out there they 
will wait till they can vote for straight 
Socialist candidates. (Applause.) 

DEL. SIMONS. (111.): I have not 
been in the Socialist movement many 
years, but I see one thing I never ex- 
pected to see. I have lived to see 
Comrade Morgan stand on the floor of 
a Socialist convention and defend the 
anarchist position, and it is at least 
interesting. 

DEL. MORGAN: That is news to 
me. 

DEL. SIMONS: But two years ago 
he stood upon the floor of our national 
convention and helped to put into our 
platform the proposition that any man 
who dared even to speak against po- 
litical action should be forever put out 
of the movement. Now, he comes here 
with a half compliment to the old 
Bakunin International Workingmen's 
Association that did not believe in po- 
litical action at all. Well, "the world 
do move," but some people move the 
wrong way. Nbw then, this question 
today of whether we are going to al- 
low our own citizens to be disfran- 
chised or not is something at least 
worthy of consideration. When the 
capitalist class attempt to disfranchise 
us we get out upon the streets and we 
riot, we fight, we declare that there is 
nothing on earth that is not justifiable 
in an attempt to secure the right to 
express our opinions as a part of the 
government. We have seen o'ur com- 
rades in Russia lay down their lives 
for the right to vote We have seen 
our comrades in Germany demonstrate 
in the face of machine guns and bay- 
onets for the right to vote, to cast 
their ballots. We have seen this fight 
go on, and now we have a proposition 
to do what? It is proposed that we 
shall, by our own action, make it pos- 
sible for us to be disfranchised and not 
have the right to express our opinions. 
You tell us. that voting at a second 
ballot is something that the Interna- 
tional Socialists would not stand for. 
Why. it is a thing that is done in every 
country of Europe. It is a thing that 
is favored in every country of Europe 
where it is done. It is a thing that is 
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acepted and endorsed all over the 
world. I tell you, we do need some 
education in the Socialist movement; 
we need it, and we need it badly I 
am not afraid to stand on the floor 
ot this congress and tell you things 
that you do not like to hear. I am 
not afraid to stand on the floor of this 

TniTX T"^ '"^ *''^' ''"« discussion 
shows that a great mass of members 
here do not know something o7 the 
tactics of international Socialism I 
do not care if they were sixteen or 
bee'n'r.h' ''"-y^^^-^^^ boys and had 
I wo, ^H ^ "i°^"nent only two years, 
iuT^l^ """^P"* ^^""^ to fi"d out more 
ment tt'n'f ""k"*^°""^ Socialist move- 
C Thi= ' '"'"" expressed on this 
noor. J, his movement is growine- Tt 
has extended all over the'^wm^df'and 
yet we are told that we ought to de- 
The onlv'^r^- r''''"^ *° do with it. 
^ the ^ '"^'''' i^^yo'" "^^t ^e have 
n the far west today, at Grand June- 
ion ZrL '^r'"^ ""d" "'^ -°^^^^- 
sion form of government, under this 

Intfal'LlfT °l-"°J'"^ °" the prefe ! 
entia] ballot, which means that oeoole 

Zl h' l"-" *e'^ °^" ticket ?nd^ if 
that fads they may vote for some one 
else I want to say that if you do 

ralfss"th"n7^°,f -^ ^°1 ^^y t° 'h'^ -Pi^ 
taJists that all you have to do is to 

trickf in"-.'°"'*'*"''°"' '-'"d put a few 
These arP r'° ^\ '° '"" °«r hands. 
Ihese are things that we all ought to 
know and study and understand be- 

of sturv'^^v" "°' '■^'J^i'-e ^ great' deal 
ot study. You cannot find one man in 

thin°r Yn'' ^°" "°' '^"°- the 
tmngs. You cannot settle this ques- 
tion by an appeal to preiudice or by 

iru"".lf' °". T^.^?"^^<^ '" the clasl 
struggle, and I believe in voting while 
possible and working along those lines 
I believe, that if the Socialist Party 

then 7h''' *? ^' disqualified entirely 
then there is no question but what 

I^m^v to r^' '° ^^^'- ^'"t if we are 
simply to tie ourselves up in a knot 
then we have nobody to blame but 
ourselves. And that is what we are 
being asked to do if we refuse to adopt 
these lines of tactics. Of course the 
world won't go to smash if we don't 
Personally, I do not expect any great 
remendous effect. As to the feflows 

nos^iM °''"''' ^.^'^"^^'^ 't will make i 
possible out there in California for 

A .-"^"''f ^.^""ty to be hamstrung 
and tied. It will make it possible fo? 
the Socialist Party still to remain just 



a little bit of a faction out there that 
stands to one, side in the great class 
struggle and let the battle go on all 
around them while they beat the air 
and howl at the fight going on around 
them. But I do not want to see that 
if I^ can help it. I want to see a So- 
cialist movement that moves intelli- 
gently and with system, improving its 
opportunities at every single point, 
working for a part of the program un- 
til we can vote for the whole proposi- 
tion, until the working class can rule. 
DEL. MERRICK (Pa.): I am not 
in favor of striking out these last two 
paragraphs because I do not think that 
we ought to tie the hands of the com- 
rades, but I think it ought to be ex- 
plicit so that the comrades would not 
be compelled to vote for somebody 
that is not a party member, and I 
therefore move to amend section 4 so 
that it will read: "And finally, having 
done all this, if they fail to win in the 
primary, the congress advises the com- 
rades not to abandon the struggle, but 
to vote for party members in the sec- 
ond election." 

DEL. MORGAN: That is all right. 
DEL. THOMPSON: But they wo'uld 
not be on the ballot. 

DEL. MERRICK: Yes, but they 
can vote for them. Is it the idea to 
vote for somebody not in the party? 

DEL. MORGAN: Sure, that is 
what it means. 

DEL. MERRICK (Pa.): I move 
this as an amendment. (Seconded.) 

DEL. UNTERMANN (Calif.): It 
is not often that I find myself in dis- 
agreement with Comrade Simons and 
in agreement with Comrade Morgan, 
but at this particular point I am in 
agreement with Morgan. It is utterly 
misleading to say that the Socialists 
in Germany have a right to vote on 
the second ballot, and that therefore 
the Socialists in the United States 
should have that right. Because, in 
Germany the second ballot means that 
they vote for a little disintegrating 
party of the middle class whose inter- 
ests are more proletarian than capital- 
istic. But in the United States voting 
in the second ballot means nothing 
else but voting for the Union Labor 
party or the Democratic Party or Re- 
publican Party, and to that I am ut- 
terly opposed. What we want to know 
in California is, if we cannot vote for 
the Socialist Party shall we vote for 
any of the other three parties who are 
either bogus labor parties or strictly 
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capitalist parties, or shall we have the 
privilege of writing the names of our 
candidates on the other ballot and de- 
fending the class struggle position by 
remaining true to the general attitude 
of the Socialist Party, "No compro- 
mise, no political dealing?" 

DEL. DE BELL (Mass.): I cer- 
tainly think if you strike out the last 
two sections as they are in the supple- 
mentary report, that the first three will 
carry. I believe our attitude in con- 
nection with the general view that pre- 
vails with those who are observing the 
commission form of government will 
be the means of developing some 
method, ways or means that we wilii 
get recognition; that means to get 
recognition in the primaries, and not 
attempt to land oUr candidates as we 
would by straddling the question. To 
allow us to vote at the second ballots 
when the reform element struggle ta 
gain control throughout the land, is 
only another way of confusing the 
working class. I want to eliminate 
that as much as possible. So I trust 
that the supplementary report will 
carry, with the exception of the arnend- 
ment as oflfered, striking out sections 
4 and 5. 

DEL. STREBEL (N. Y.) : I desire 
to offer an amendment. The supple- 
mentary report as we have it here does 
not put us on record as being opposed 
to the enactment of laws designed to 
prohibit the use of party emblems or 
the use of party candidates. So I be- 
lieve there should be inserted here a 
clause specifically stating that we are 
opposed utterly to the enactment of 
such laws, and therefore — ■ 

I desire to move the insertion of 
this resolution just before this present 
resolution, so that it will read as fol- 
lows: 

"Resolved, That the Socialist Party 
stands opposed to the enactment of 
any laws designed to prohibit the use 
of party candidates, or party emblems." 
And then "Be it further Resolved," etc. 

The purpose of that is that where 
such laws are before the legislature 
our comrades will then be instructed 
to go before the legislature and put 
forth every effort against the passage 
of such enactments. As it stands now 
it is not clear. 

DEL. THOMPSON (Wis.): I ac- 
cept the proposition. I think every 
member of the committee would accept 
that suggestion. Isn't that-^ so, Com- 
rade Jacobsen? 



DEL. JACOBSEN: Yes. 

DEL. THOMPSON: Because that 
was the original purpose of the com- 
mittee in every case. I think the com- 
rades do not realize as they will if they 
look over the last part of the report 
carefully, and particularly this which 
we have just accepted, that we have 
very carefully safeguarded the party 
so far as fusion or confusion is con- 
cerned. We have reiterated and re- 
emphasized the fact that we urge the 
comrades everywhere to do everything 
they possibly can to put up a big fight 
to the last ditch to have their own can- 
didate with the party designation. 
They are advised to do everything un- 
der the law that is possible to get their 
candidates on the secondary ballot. 
That is understood, and we want to 
safeguard that. We want to make 
every possible provision against any 
possible fusion or deal or compromise 
or anything of that sort. Now, there 
have been a number of suggestions of 
devices that might be used, like writ- 
ing the name in or writing the word 
"Socialist" or putting on a sticker, and 
so on. But the trouble with those de- 
vices is this, that in some states, and 
particularly where the ^ commission 
form of government is in operation, 
this action would simply destroy their 
ballots entirely. It- would simply make 
them illegal and they would be thrown 
out and would not be counted, and you 
would simply lose your vote. 

But to come down to this proposi- 
tion, the recommendation of the com- 
mittee is simply this, that you fight 
to the last ditch for the party designa- 
tion, and all the party candidates in 
the primary election, and fight through 
the primary election for your own in- 
dependent party to get your men as 
candidates in the secondary election. 
That is the first proposition. But after 
you have done that, then what about 
the secondary election if you fail? Un- 
til you get to be a second party, on 
this basis you will fail. Shall we then 
say to all our comrades that they must 
simply not vote at all? Now, that is 
the question. 

DEL. MORGAN: Sure. 

DELEGATES: Yes. 

DEL. THOMPSON: Simply dis- 
qualify them? 

DELEGATES: Sure. 

DEL. THOMPSON: If that is your 
proposition, then I want to say that 
I think we are moving back to the 
anarchist position, absolutely to the 
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impossiblistic position, to stay out of 
the election and not vote. In a situ- 
ation of that sort you are going to 
find it practically impossible to get 
your organization into operation. You 
will find that there will be a lot of peo- 
ple who are considering whether Or 
not they are going to use the Socialist 
'Party as the expression of their po- 
litical struggle, but who are practically 
compelled to stand off and look on the 
party as an obstruction. 

DEL. GOEBEL: May I ask a ques- 
tion? 

DEL. THOMPSON: Sure, 
DEL. GOEBEL: I would like to ask 
you this question. Do you recognize 
any difference between candidates that 
are standing for the capitalist sys- 
tem? 

DEL. THOMPSON: Certainly I 
do. There is a great deal of differ- 
ence. All are, of course, worse than 
the Socialist candidates, and we would 
like to have all the candidates to be 
' comrades. 

DEL UNTERMANN (Calif.): Will 
you permit a question? 

DEL. THOMPSON: Sure, 
DEL. UNTERMANN: Is it not a 
fact that the German Socialist Party 
for nearly a generation did not take 
part in the state elections of Prussia, 
but only in the national elections of 
Germany? 

DEL. THOMPSON: Yes, and it is 
also a fact that the same men in the 
early stages of the Socialist movement 
advocated not voting at all. 

DEL. UNTERMANN: And they 
did not. 

DEL. THOMPSON: And they did 
not ; that is a fact. 

DEL. UNTERMANN: That is 
what I wanted to know. 

DEL. THOMPSON: But, com- 
rades, that was SO years ago. 

'DEL. UNTERMANN: No, it was 
not. 

DEL. THOMPSON: And no So- 
cialist Party in the world today stands 
depending solely Upon non-political 
methods, and the time is past, and es- 
pecially in America, where we are go- 
ing to go back and repudiate the ballot. 
The ballot is o'ur weapon, and we must 
organize our political party. Here is 
the question, I understand, as to 
whether or not we are going to leave 
the people in our movement free to 
use the ballot at the last election, and 
I am in favor of letting them use it, 
after safeguarding it at every point. 



The position of the Socialist Party 
is, no fusion, ,and no trimming. We 
want to avoid that, but after we have 
done everything we can do, then I am 
opposed, and I believe the party mem- 
bership are going to be opposed, to 
tinnecessary restrictions. This is a 
question as to whether or not we are 
going to give our comrades a chance 
to use their political power intelli- 
gently. If they cannot use it in one 
way they can do it in another. I 
want to remind you that our commit- 
tee, after a number of sessions and 
studying the matter carefully, have 
brought in a unanimous report and it 
is here before you, and I am in favor 
of giving our comrades every liberty 
to speak on it. Under restrictions such 
as are provided here, we are not afraid 
of fusion or confusion. It seems to 
me our comrades are needlessly 
alarmed about situations of that §ort. 
As our party grows stronger, as it 
grows better, as it becomes more dis- 
ciplined and better educated we ought 
to be able to trust it. Let us be care- 
ful to guard each point as we have, 
done in this report, and after we have- 
done that, then let us not take a posi- 
tion that practically strangles us on 
the political field and gives the other 
people a chance to tie our hands. 

DEL. DE BELL (Mass.): I want 
to ask the Chairman of the committee 
a question. He has stated that the bal- 
lot was a weapon of defense. If we 
use the ballot to vote for capitalist 
candidates, is it not also a weapon oi 
destruction? n 

DEL. SIMONS: I rise to a point 
of order. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The debate is 
closed, but a point of order is in order. 

DEL. SIMONS: I desire to ask the 
Chairman of the committee if he knows 
the position of the English Socialist 
parties on this question, both the S. D. 
P. and the I. L. P. 

DEL. THOMPSON: No. 

DEL. M'DERMOTT (Mont.),: Does 
this mean that each individual man is 
to use his own judgment about vot- 
ing? 

DEL. THOMPSON: It is to be 
left to the state as an organization. 

DEL. M'DERMOTT: That is the 
question. 

The question was then put oii the 
adoption of Delegate Merrick's substi- 
tute for section 4. 

DEL. MORGAN: Section 5 was 
linked with number 4. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: I am reading 
Comrade Merrick's substitute as it was 
written. Those in favor of the adop- 
tion of the substitute for section 4 will 
say aye. Those opposed will say no. 
The noes seem to have it. The noes 
have it, and" it is so ordered. The 
question now falls on the amendment 
or proposition to strike o'ut sections 
4 a;nd S. 

Delegate Thompson called for a roll 
call. A roll call was taken, and the 
tellers retired to count the votes. 

DEL. WILSON (Calif.): I move 
that the reports of the standing com- 
mittees hereafter be handed to the 
party press and published in the Na- 
tional Bulletin, at least three months 
before our next convention meets. 
(Seconded.) 

The motion was put and carried. 

Secretary Barnes announced that the 
minutes of the present session would 
be printed and mailed to the delegates 
on Monday next at their home ad- 
dresses. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I wish to sug- 
gest that authority be given to the 
National Secretary to make such cor- 
rections in punctuation and further 
editing that may be necessary for the" 
proper printing and publication of the 
constitution and proceedings of this 
congress, and resolutions. Is there 
any objection to that? 

THE DELEGATES: No. 

THE CHAIRMAN: It will be un- 
derstood that that goes into the pro- 
ceedings as being authorized. 

The vote on the amendment to the 
supplementary report was then an- 
nounced by the tellers, as follows: 48 
in favor, 17 opposed, 42 absent. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The vote is in 
favor of striking out sections 4 and S 
of the supplementary report of the 
Committee on the Commission Form 
of Government. It is carried.- The 
question falls on the adoption of the 
report as amended. All those in favor 
will say aye. Contrary no. It is so 
ordered. 

DEL. DE BELL (Mass.): I move 
that the same committee stand, with 
the addition of four more delegates, to 
study and report back two years from 
now. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That consti- 
tutes the committee which is called 
for in the report, I believe. 

DEL. SIMONS: I would amend 
that by providing that it be the com- 



mittee as it stands. We are going to 
do it by correspondence. 

THE CHAIRMAN: It is moved 
and seconded that the committee which - 
is to investigate the Commission Form 
of Government stand as a permanent 
committee of this congress. 

The motion was put and carried. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

DEL. A. M. LEWIS (III): Com- 
rade Chairman and Delegates, the 
matter which I present to yon^ now 
will only occupy about one minute. 
The City of Chicago yesterday sus- 
tained the loss of one of the most ar- 
dent and faithful of our workers. He 
is well known to everybody in Chicago, 
and the delegates from other parts of 
the country will lose nothing by at 
this time making the acquaintance of 
his name. Comrade C. E. Kirkland, one 
of the old time Socialists here, always 
working for the party and for our 
principles and everything connected 
with social activity. And as a dele- 
gate from Illinois I move you the fol- 
lowing: 

"We, the delegates of the National 
Congress of the Socialist Party of the 
United States, express our deep regret 
at the death of our loyal comrade and 
always untiring worker, C. E. Kirk- 
land, We extend our sympathies ^ ^o 
the members of his bereaved family, 
and commend his noble example to all 
who wish to work effectively in the 
cause of the working class." 

This comrade died yesterday in a 
hospital after having been sick and 
undergoing several operations. About 
an hour before his death he delivered 
an address on Socialism to the rest of 
the patients in the ward, which is re- 
ported by those who heard it as hav- 
ing been one of the best addresses on 
Socialism heard by those folks, or 
probably by a good many others. It is 
a testimony to the zeal of our com- 
rade, even to the hour of his_ death. I 
therefore present this resolution to the 
congress. 

DEL. HUBSCHMITT (N. J.): I 
move the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE. 

DEL. WILSON (Calif.) : It is nec- 
essary to reconsider the motion that 
we have a committee on immigration. 
I move to reconsider the motion on 
the Committee on Immigration, in 
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order to make an election instead of 
continuing the present committee. 
(Seconded.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: The Chair will 
rule that reconsideration is not nec- 
essary, for the reason that the mo- 
tion heretofore was not to continue the 
present committee, but to continue the 
committee; the continuance of the com- 
mittee as a committee, but not the 
present members. If there is no objec- 
tion that will be the ruling of the 
house. We will proceed then when 
you are ready for the selection of that 
committee. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next thing 
in regular order is the continuation of 
the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 

DEL. GOEBEL (N. J.): I would 
like to ask the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions if there is any- 
thing important in the rest of the re- 
port that we cannot agree on. 

DEL. DE BELL: I move to en- 
dorse the action of the Resolution 
Comrpittee as a whole. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Without re- 
porting? 

DEL. DE BELL: Yes. 

Manifestations of dissent were made 
by several delegates. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That motion is 
out of order. 

SEC. BARNES: I would like in- 
formation from the Chairman of the 
Resolution Committee how long, in his 
jvidgment, it would take to make the 
report. 

DEL. LEE (N. Y.): We have 
eleven resolutions which we report 
favorably, and I do not think any one 
of them is contentious. We have a 
considerable number which we report 
unfavorably, and it will depend on the 
movers of those resolutions whether 
they think it advisable to bring them 
up for discussion. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The chair will 
consider a motion to the effect that the 
resolutions reported unanimously un- 
favorably by the committee shall not 
be reported to the congress. Do I 
hear a second? 

The motion was seconded. *■ 

THE CHAIRMAN: It is moved 
and seconded that the resolutions which 
the committee does not recommend 



unanimously shall not be reported to 
the congress. 

DEL. MORGAN (III): I move that 
they be printed in the record. 

THE CHAIRMAN: As unafavor- 
ably reported? 

DEL. MORGAN: Yes, just as the 
committee reports them, as unfavor- 
ably reported. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Only those un- 
favorably reported? 

DEL. MORGAN: Yes. 

The motion was put and carried. 

DEL. LEE, reporting on behalf of 
the committee: With the exception of 
the Labor Union resolution the report 
is unanimous, either unanimously fa- 
vorable or unanimously unfavorable. 

The following resolution was read: 

"Resolved, That this congress con- 
gratulates Comrade Fred Warren of 
the Appeal to Reason upon the splen- 
did fight he has made for the preserva- 
tion of the working class press, and 
expresses the fullest hooe that the 
struggle in which he is engaged may 
come to a successful termination." 

On motion the resolution was 
adopted. 

The following resolution was read: 

FREE PRESS FIGHT. 

"Whereas, The struggle in New 
Castle has culminated in the issuance 
of an injunction against a thousand of 
the employes of the steel trust out on 
strike, and in the attempt to discredit 
the officials of the city elected by ,the 
Socialist Party and to crush the organ 
of the party, the 'Free Press,' by fining 
and imprisoning its editors; therefore, 
be it 

"Resolved, That the congress of the 
Socialist Party of America call upon 
the members of the Party everywhere 
to rally to the support of our com- 
rades in Newcastle, Pa., by contribut- 
ing as liberally as possible to their de- 
fense 'fund." 

The resolution was adopted. 

The following resolution, offered by 
Delegate O'Hare of Kansas, was read: 

WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC. 

Whereas, By the recent exposures, 
of the press and governmental reports 
the public mind is at this time muctt' 
aroused over the white slave traffic, 
and since the Socialist Party offers the 
only solution to this problem, be it 

Resolved, 1. That it is the sense of 
this congress that organizers, lecturers 
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and the press of the Socialist Party 
should give careful attention to this 
subject, always laying stress upon the 
economic cause of prostitution and the 
white slave traffic. 

2. That we request the Woman's 
Committee to have prepared for dis- 
tribution suitable literature on the sub- 
ject. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The following resolution was read: 

SOCIALIST PLATE MATTER. 

That the National office furnish 
the labor papers free with plate service 
presenting the Socialist position to the 
trade union papers for the purpose of , 
offsetting the anti-Socialist articles 
furnished to the labor press by the 
civic federation and other organiza- 
tions. 

DEL. SIMONS: A point of infor- 
mation. Make it mandatory that they 
shall send this out, because I know 
from our own individual experience 
that we have found that it did not 
work, that is all. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The following resolution was read: 

That the National Executive Com- 
mittee be directed to publish peri- 
odically propaganda booklets, tracts 
and leaflets on the general subject of 
the aims and methods of the Socialist 
movement, as well as upon special 
phases of the latter, notably its bear- 
ing upon the struggles of labor and 
other progressive social movements, 
and upon the most important events 
and conditions arising in the industrial, 
political and social life of the country. 
Such booklets, tracts and leaflets, as 
v/ell as all other literature on Social- 
ism, to be handled by the National 
Literature Bureau, and to be sold to 
the local and state organizations as 
nearly as possible at cost. The Na- 
tional Secretary shall be avithorized to 
place the work of the Literature Bu- 
reau in charge of a special assistant 
who shall give his whole time to the 
work. 

The resolution was adopted. 

DEL. LEE: The next is a resolu- 
tion from New York in connection 
with the same subject of literature. 
This would go as a recommendation of 
the congress only: 

"Resolved, That the party should pay 
greater attention than heretofore to 
the sale and circulation of appropriate 



Socialist propaganda literature, and 
that the state and local organizations 
of the party throughout the country 
be advised to employ comrades at a 
minimum guaranteed wage to engage 
in the sale of such literature in their 
respective localities as a regular oc- 
cupation." 

The resolution was adopted. 

The following resolution was read: 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 

The congress strongly advises all 
state and local organizations of the 
party to give careful study to the sub- 
ject of workmen's compensation laws, 
to train a corps of speakers and writ- 
ers qualified to deal with the subject, 
and to inaugurate a systematic and per- 
sistent campaign for the enactment of 
such laws and for their improvement 
in any cases where they may be en- 
acted in an unsatisfactory form. 

The congress instructs the National 
Executive Committee to assume the 
duty of correlating the efforts of ^ the 
various state and local organizations 
on this line, assisting them in the col- 
lection and exchange of information, 
the training of speakers and writers, 
the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature, so as to give the movement a 
nation-wide scope. 

The congress invites the labor unions 
of all trades and industries to join with 
the party in the prosecution of this 
work, and urges the party organiza- 
tions in every industrial center to en- 
ter into conference with the local cen- 
tral labor bodies for that purpose. 

It was moved and seconded that the 
resolution be adopted. 

THE CHAIRMAN: If the Chair- 
man may be permitted to state, this is 
especially necessary to be done through 
our national office, in view of the fact 
that there is a national wage move- 
ment to secure compensation laws es- 
pecially favorable to the laborers. 

The motion was put and the resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

The following resolution was read: 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

"Resolved, That a committee on edu- 
cation, consisting of five members, shall 
be appointed by the National Execu- 
tive Committee, for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the subject of the intro- 
duction of industrial, trade, or voca- 
tional training in the public schools of 
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: |:,;="""°"s states, and to ascertain its 
da« "t/° '•'" ^?'^"« °f '^^ working- 
oossi'hl. f'°""-"'' ''^^" gather all 
possible information and data on the 
subject, and shall, from time to time 
shall 1:^'^'^ ''^i' ^'"'^ information, aTd 
the nevf M f"'^^ recommendations to 
ttie next National Convention as thev 
fctf "^ K*" necessary and advisable for 
action by the Socialist Party" 

adSTted."""''"" '''', """^l"*''"" -- 
The following resolution was read 
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MEXICO AND LATIN-AMERICAN 

COUNTRIES. 

"Resolved, That we, the members of 

the Socialist Party of the United 

States, demand that the government of 

ffairs°"nf 'V^"" "°' ^"t'^'-^-^ i" the 
attairs of Mexico and other Latin 

American countries. That we are un-" 
alterably opposed to the powers of thl 
nation being used to buttress any for- 
eign despotism." -^ 

DEL. LEE: The committee reports 

lutLTTf ,-^'"°"'='^."P°" this ?est 
/ ??■ • heheve our Comrade DeLara 

ll.^'"'L°' °' ^^'^ °f Mexico, woud 
like to address a word now to this con 
gress upon the subject, and I believe 
we would be glad to have you give a 
httle time for that purpose, if the 
congress feels that it can 

DEL. A. M. LEWIS •nil I- T ,v,„ 
.to Con,„.. Del..™ riven' ,SS 
At the suggestion of delegates the 
utTs' "a" J^f-""'^ *° twenty-fvf min! 
the t,hi ™h ?" ^^' '"^^^ t° l^y °n 
Comrade 'n.T ^^' "°* P'"^«^ed, and 
^omrade De Lara was given twentv- 
five minutes, and spoke as follows "^ 

LA§A-^fP^ .b GUITERREZ DE 
my We to U ^^% ^''^' happiness of 
my lite to be before you, comrades 

imZs '^7 ' V'f "^-"^-f seventy-five 
millions of workmgmen; seventv-fivp 
miUions that for more than one^Sn- 
dred years have carried on the most 
tremendous struggle for freedom " ver 

YouTo notV'' ^^"1°^^ °^ the worid 
^ou do not know that, and that is whv 

radeT%ou\''' ''" ^°"- You 'crm'- 
rades you know very much abnnt 

concerns the Latin-American working 



class, and 1 
troubles. 

For 100 years the working class the 
proletariat of the Latin-American oun! 
trie^s-not the middle class, but the 
proletariat of the Latin-American coun- 
tnes-have carried on the most trl 
mendous struggle for their emancipa- 
tion. Spam for 300 years ruled Latin- 
America, and with the class of Spain 
was the class of the Catholic Church, 

rat on T?"^'? ^' a capitalist corpo- 
ration. The Kings of Spain came in 
Latin-Amenca, and the land owners 
of Spam, and for 300 years they have 
been mcreasmg aheir property^ their 
land, until 100 years ago the struggle 
with he opponents of Spain was nX 

an-nt of f".-^ f™^^^ °^ the prole- 
tariat of Latm-America in order to 
take away from the Catholic Church 
if'. 'Tnn' *^* 'hey were neXg 
After 300 years of Spanish rule Spain 
furnished to the Catholic Church the 
executive force of soldiers and the 

frr.TT- ^'^^^ Spat" *« defeated 
in Latin-Amenca the Catholic Church 
can have no more hope, can have no 
more executive help from the army of 
Spam or the military force of Spain. 
Then what did the Catholic Church do? 
Simply go to France and England for 
the last hundred years. That is why 
we have m the Latin-American coun- 
tries revolutions that are nothing else 
but^ the rebellion of the proletariat 

cfZl%l'°'^'''^^ 1"^ against the 
Lathohc Church by the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. Those revolutions that 
you despise so much, those revolutions 
bave been suppressed not only bv 
rhTn\° K^' 1°'^'!'"^ and the Catholic 
carrfed'o K H ^""'^'^ intervention 
carried on by France and England in 
the last century._ At last the^ Latin" 
American countries were not strong 
enough to stop this intervention of 
France and England. The Monroe 
doctrine of the United States was pro! 
'^'aimed. But do you know that the 
respectability of a people is not in 
biack and white on paper? The re- 
spectabihty of a people is shown in 
Its struggles in the shedding of blood,' 
not by what is written on paper 
. 1 he proletarians of the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries have conquered some 
freedom for themselves in their t^ 
mendous struggles, and when thev 
have stopped European intervention 
now appears the intervention of the 
United States, an intervention that is 
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nothing else but an attempt to sup- 
press the revolt of the proletariat. If 
you Will read the history of the Mex- 
ican proletariat you will see that they 
rose against the ruling class in Mexico, 
and when the proletariat had con- 
quered their emancipation the French 
army came to Mexico to crush down 
that emancipation, and when the pro- 
letariat was crushed by the tremend- 
ous war with France, then came the 
soldiery and the military despotism 
of today. And now when the prole- 
tariat again has got ready to revolt, 
the United States is supporting that 
despotism. But the masses of the peo- 
ple in the United States begin to see 
the real situation. The American mas- 
ters know that the people of this coun- 
try would oppose a policy that would 
mean a great amount of bloodshed, and 
that is why the American government 
has not dared to send soldiers down 
to Mexico to enforce despotism in 
Mexico, because the masters here are 
^ afraid of the masses, and the master 

class cannot so easily fool the masses 
and get them to murder each other. 
Then what do they do? The Mexican 
despot began to realize that the great 
interest of the United States was in 
the Catholic Church; the despots of 
Mexico know that, and by a combina- 
tion with Mr. Roosevelt and by his 
permission the Mexican people are to 
pay two million dollars at once to the 
Catholic Church of California and $40,- 
000 a year for the time to come. And 
since the time that combination was 
made, Mr. Roosevelt has been very 
popular with the Catholics in the 
United States and the Catholics in the 
United States are his greatest sup- 
porters. That is the reason the Amer- 
ican government is persecuting the 
Mexican refugees; not because of 
American capital in Mexico. The 
American capitalist in Mexico does not 
rule the same as the capitalist class 
here. The real reason for the attitude 
of the United States is nothing else 
but the friendship of the Catholic 
Church. In the small republic of Nica- 
ragua, with half a million population, 
the Catholic Church was vanquished 
very many years ago. The same 
Catholic Church organized another po- 
litical party and has started a revolu- 
tionary movement against Zelaya. The 
Catholic party started that revolution, 
and everybody knows that the revolu- 
tion has been carried on in that coun- 
try with American money, and Amer- 



ican emissaries have gone to Nicaragua 
to give moral support to that Catho- 
lic Church revolution. In six months 
more than 3,000 working men have 
fallen in that revolution, and this gov- 
ernment is doing nothing in order to 
stop that destruction of the working 

Comrades, my time is too short to 
explain to you more than that. But 
at least I will tell you that in the 
J-atin-American countries the Socialist 
movement IS growing In the Argen- 
tine Republic, m Chili, in Ecuador, in 
Peru and Brazil, the Socialist move- 
ment IS growing, and maybe in some 
places hke Argentine and Brazil it is 
growmg as rapidly as in the United 
States. From Mexico day before yes- 
teyday I got a letter in which I am 
told that two weeks ago the Clerks' 
Associations all over the country on 
the first of May paraded in the streets 
in about half a dozen of the larges? 
cities of the country; they paraded the 
streets singing the Marsellaise and 
shouting for Socialism. 

But, comrades, the Socialist prin- 
ciples, the principles advocated by the 
working class, are against the soldiery 
against mteryention, against anything 
that causes the destruction of lives or 
reduces the economic condition of the 
working people. It is your duty to 
oppose any intervention by the Amer- 
ican government in the Latin-American 
countries, because that intervention 
means nothmg else but the crushing 
down the revolt of the proletariat. And 
now the despots in those Latin-Amer- 
ican countries understand that the peo- 
ple, the proletariat, have no other way 
to get rid of despotism but by way of 
revolt. If the proletariat revolt the . 
American government will interfere 
and subject them to a more brutal 
despotism than the despotism that they 
suffer from. That is why the prole- 
tariat in Mexico, who have the tradi- 
tions of hundreds of years of struggle 
in order to build up that nationality, 
IS not willing to be enslaved, to be 
exploited, to be murdered, and' that is 
why they want to preserve the nation- 
ality that they have built up and secure 
their future emancipation. When the 
despots of Mexico, like other despots 
are told by the proletariat that the 
only way to get rid of their rule is by a 
revolt, the American government will 
interfere, and then we, the proletarians 
will suffer. 

Now, comrades, T believe it is your 
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duty to give us the moral help that we 
need. You must speak to the govern- 
ment here by rising and protesting; 
you must do everything possible in 
order to make the master class under- 
stand that you are against any interfer- 
ence that will mean the support of 
despotism in the Latin-American coun- 
tries. Don't you know, comrades, that 
today the master class are building 
everywhere large buildings in order to 
give shelter to international and foreign 
peace societies? The masters, aye, 
even the Czar of Russia, talk a good 
deal against war. But do. you know 
why? Not because they are such good 
people. Not because they believe in 
the doctrine of human brotherhood, 
but because they realize that the 
masses are no longer so likely to fight 
and butcher each other. It is not sim- 
ply because tliey want to become lead- 
ers of men, and to say, "We are the 
great ones, we are the good ones." If 
the masses do not destroy each other, 
it is because we do not allow them to 
do so. So, comrades, you are in these 
conditions and realize and understand 
them. Last week in Chicago and in 
Washington there was a movement 
started in order to give a church one 
of tliose international peace houses. 
We do not need that kind of peace. 
Let them give it to the proletariat in 
Mexico, the peace that has been re- 
fused them by the master class. We 
do not want favor from the master 
class. You want to establish the prin- 
ciple of solidarity, and to fight with 
us for human happiness and for the 
solidarity of the working class. We 
do not want favors, because those 
favors can be taken away from the 
people when the master class pleases 
to do so. We want the real solidarity 
of justice, of duty, of obligation, that 
is the solidarity of the working class, 
in order to have in the time to come 
the emancipation of tlie whole working 
class of the world. I thank you very 
much. (Applause.) 

Thereupon on motion of Delegate A. 
M. Lewis the resolution was adopted. 

The committee next submitted the 
following resolution: 

"Resolved, That the National Execu- 
tive Committee be instructed to give 
its public approval to the manifesto 
issued by the International Socialist 
Bureau on behalf of the struggling 
Finnish people against the aggressions 
of the Russian autocracy." 



On motion the resolution was 
adopted. 

The following resolution, submitted 
to the committee by Delegate Gaylord 
of Wisconsin, was read: 

CONGRESSIONAL PROGRAM. 

"Resolved, That a Committee on 
Congressional Program to consist of 
nine (9) members be chosen by the N. 
E. C. to report a program for the 
year's congressional campaign, the 
same to be submitted to the party ref- 
erendum. The program shall state, 
among other matters, the attitude of 
the party nationally relative to the 
subjects of Unemployment, Industrial 
Compensation, Conservation, Hunger 
Tarifif, International Peace and Judicial 
Usurpation." 

On motion the resolution was 
adopted. 

DEL. MERRICK (Pa.): As I un- 
derstand, the National Executive Com- 
mittee is to select this committee, but 
the names are to be submited to ref- 
erendum? 

DEL- GAYLORD: No. 

DEL. LEE: No, the report is to be 
submitted. 

On motion the resolution was 
adopted. 

The next resolution, submitted by 
Delegates Furman and Passage of 
New York, was read: 

ON DEPORTATION. 

"Resolved, That the Socialist Party 
declares its condernnation of the abus- 
ive methods employed by the United 
States Government in keeping out and 
deporting immigrants who come to 
this country." 

On motion the resolution was 
adopted. 

_ DEL. LEE: The following resolu- 
tion was introduced by Delegates 
Royal of South Carolina, Morton of 
North Carolina, Barnes of Louisiana. 
Lanfersiek of Kentucky, Slatton of 
Virginia, Haines of Tennessee, and 
Rose of Mississippi: 

"The undersigned, composing all the 
delegates from the section of the coun- 
try south of the Ohio River, represent 
to fhis congress that it should be the 
policy of the national organization to 
constantly hold up the hands of the 
organizations of the weaker states and 
make special effort to organize the un- 
organized states, among which many 
of the sovithern states are included." 
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DEL. LEE: The committee recom- 
mends that this be the sense of the 
congress, and so moves. ' 

The motion was seconded, and car- 
ried, and the resolution adopted. 

The following resolution was read: 

FOREIGN SHAKING ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 

"Whereas, The foreign speaking or- 
ganizations are under the burden of 
special expense for their special propa- 
ganda; and 

"Whereas, It is particularly desirable 
that the foreign speaking population of 
these states shall become an integral 
part of the political action of the So- 
cialist Party in America; and 

"Whereas, The state is the unit of 
political action in the United States; 
therefore, be it 

"Resolved, That this congress rec- 
ommend strongly to all respective state 
organizations that they grant charters 
to locals and branches of foreign 
speaking organizations, on conditions 
which shall return to the latter fifty 
per cent of the state and local dues; 
and be it further 

"Resolved, That our foreign speak- 
ing comrades are reminded that the 
Socialist Party of America exists for 
the purpose of furnishing a political 
weapon to the working class of Amer- 
ica; and that they are therefore under 
the necessity, as Socialists, of joining 
and co-operating with their state and 
local organizations." 

FOREIGN SPEAKING BRANCHES. 

"Resolved, That all foreign speaking 
organizations be permitted to organize 
branches whenever and wherever they 
can do so within the limits of the con- 
stitution of the Sociahst Party, and 
that the secretaries of the respective 
states ati'S the locals be called upon 
to act according to the will and the 
spirit of this resolution." 

On motion the resolution was 
adopted. 

DEL. LEE: The next resolution 
was introduced by Del. Frank Aaltonen 
of Michigan : 

"Resolved, That we, the Congress of 
the Socialist Party, request the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Socialist Party 
and also the Executive Committee of 
Local Cook County together to take 
into their consideration the possibility 
of building a labor temple in the City 



of Chicago for the use of American So- 
cialists. 

DEL. LEE: I will say that I under- 
stand that the Finnish organization 
own certain land in the City of Chi- 
cago, and that they considered that it 
might be advisable to build such a 
labor temple. Now, understand, this 
does not even commit the congress in 
any general way in favor of a certain 
plan, but simply asks the Executive 
Committee to consider whether it is 
feasible. In that sense the committee 
moves that it be adopted. 
The motion was seconded. 
Delegate Cassidy of New York 
moved to lay the resolution on the 
table, but the motion was lost. 

DEL. MORGAN (111.): I have very 
great doubt as to whether it would be 
wise for this convention or congress 
to adopt that. The scheme is to se- 
cure the money by selling stock. Pos- 
sibly after the stock has been sold 
then they will sell bonds. There has 
been so much of that kind of thing. 
So far as I am concerned I am sick of 
It, and I am going to do what I can 
to expose it, and I think it is a dan- 
gerous thing, until the comrades know 
to what extent this matter has gone 
through the party, to inaugurate it by 
this resolution. If our foreign com- 
rades can get their building up down 
m Pullman, in the neighborhood where 
I live, where the people know what 
is being done, well and good. B'ut 
to work the whole party until it is 
endorsed by our local organization' 
here, I think it is dangerous, and it 
ought not to be passed through this 
congress, because it will be used— 

DEL. THOMPSON: I do not al- 
ways agree with Comrade Morgan, 
but in this case I agree. 

DEL. MORGAN: Oh, you will all 
come my way after awhile. 

DEL. AALTONEN: The reason 
we moved this resolution to this con- 
gress was, that the Finnish comrades 
in the City of Chicago have some- 
where about ISO or 200 members. A 
while ago they bought a lot here, and 
they are going to build a hall or 
temple in this town. Now, what is the 
use of dividing the movement all the 
while? What is the use of having a 
Finnish building on one corner, and a 
Polish or Italian or English on an- 
other? Why not all get together and 
bmid one temple for this town? (Ap- 
plause.) Why not build a temple 
which will have a hall for all the So- 
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cialists in the United States, regardless 
of their nationality? We have many 
little locals all over this country that 
have halls vi^orth twenty, thirty, forty 
or fifty thousand dollars. Why can't 
we do the same thing that they can? 
There are something like SO,UOO So- 
cialists, I understand. If they were 
.to take $10 apiece that would bring. 
half a million dolalrs. That is not so 
hard. In the town where I come from 
we are going to build a $20,000 hall. 
We have something about eighty mem- 
bers in the local. Each member of the 
party gives at least $50 or more, some 
as high as $100, into the present build- 
ing. Therefore, if the Finnish find it 
very good, the English comrades in 
this city should take some steps in that 
way so that the American Socialists 
here will have their own hall some 
time in the future. They don't want 
to build it n,ow, but they do in the fu- 
ture. That is the reason I introduced 
this resolution. 

On motion the resolution was then 
adopted. 

NOMINATION OF IMMIGRATION 
COMMITTEE. 

THE CHAIRMAN: To save time, 
and with the consent of the congress, 
the chair will appoint a nominating 
committee to nominate the Committee 
on Immigration. Is there any objec- 
tion to that procedure? 

No objection was heard. 

DEL. A. M. SIMONS: I move that 
the nominating committee be in- 
structed to bring in at least seven 
names. 

DEL. A. M. LEWIS: I move to 
make it fourteen names. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Will you ac- 
cept the amendment, Del. Simons? 

DEL. SIMONS: I will accept it. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The chair will 
appoint as the nominating committee 
Delegates Simons, Aaltonen and 
Thomas. 

Delegate Lee of the Resolutions 
Committee stated that two communi- 
cations had been received from Local 
Honolulu and local union number 306, 
Carpenters and Joiners' Brotherhood, 
New York, and moved that the Secre- 
tary be authorized to send suitable let- 
ters of response. 

The motion was seconded and car- 
ried. 



THE CHAIRMAN: The ruling of 
the house concerning resolutions un- 
favorably reported was that they w:ere 
not to be read, but were to be pub- 
lished m full in the minutes of the con- 
gress. Are there any others? 
. DEL. LEE: There are no resolu- 
tions reported favorably. All the 
others are reported unfavorably or 
were not within our province to deal 
with, and those were sent to other 
committees. 

The following resolution of thanks 
was submitted and read, and on mo- 
tion was adopted. 

"Resolved, That the National Con- 
gress expresses its appreciation of the 
services rendered to it by its Secre- 
tary and assistant secretaries, its sten- 
ographers, the reading clerk, the Na- 
tional Secretary and his assistants, who 
have labored long and hard to aid and 
facilitate its work." 

DEL. GOEBEL (N. J.): Before 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions leaves the platform I want 
to ask him if among these resolutions 
that were acted upon unfavorably, are 
there any the publishing of which 
would cause controversy? 
DEL. LEE: Yes, I suppose there are 
DEL. GOEBEL: I would like to 
hear the titles of the resolutions read, 
m that event. I do. not want to start 
a controversy, but I do not want any- 
thing in the minutes that would reflect 
on any official or anybody else con- 
nected with this movement, without it 
being heard right here. 

DEL. MORGAN: If the titles are 
read and they cause discussion, then 'l 
shall ask that the entire resolution be 
read and let us know the entire word- 
ing. 

DEL. MERRICK (Pa.): I think 
that Comrade Goebel's point is well 
taken. I should not want any one to 
make charges that anything had not 
been properly presented, and I think 
the titles could be gone over quickly. 
DEL. LEE: I can assure you that 
there are three or four which would 
probably involve some discussion, and 
possibly recrimination. There is one 
by Comrade Morgan of Illinois, deal- 
ing with the question of party papers 
and a demand for semi-annual financial 
reports from such papers. There is 
one from Comrade Morgan of Illinois 
about the exact sense of which the 
committee itself was not altogether 
clear, but which upon some interpreta- 
tion it was thought migh.t be conten- 
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tions, and in any case it was reported 
unfavorably, with regard to any com- 
promise or alliance of party members 
or party organizations that do not pro- 
claim a demand for the abolition of 
the economic relation of master and 
servant as the' fundamental demand of 
every organization, etc. There is one 
by Comrade Reynolds of Indiana, re- 
citing a number of whereases and pro- 
viding for the inauguration of a special 
propaganda m the army and navy 
There is one by Delegates Furman and 
Passage of New York, introduced at 
the request of Kings County Local, 
proposing to censure the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee for its alleged neg- 
lect m the matter of the Spokane free 
speech fight. And there is, I think, one 
further. 

DEL MORGAN: There is another 
from Morgan, you will find 

DEL. LEE: Yes, that is what I 
was looking for, one of your resolu- 
tions that was contentious. There is 
another by Comrade Morgan of Illi- 
w-f ,4ealing with the question of the 
^ir ^F^y^™"'"^ stock scheme. 
. DEL MORGAN: Pardon me. Go- 
ing a little further and recalling the 
action of the National Executive Com- 
mittee three years ago. I want it re- 
pudiated. 

DEL. LEE: Referring to the action 
of the Executive Committee three 
maYter^^rr"^ reference to that same 
,?.f u,^°^^' ^ ''^'^^^e, are the only 

woulTh ^ reported resolutions which 
would be contentious. 

n,?,?^- ^^^^l^^' I presented a 
matter on Monday afternoon to the 
committee, and I would simply like to 
know if It ,s going to be printed, n 
regard to the use of the police. It was 
not read. 

.J^^J^-A^^'- '^^^' ^^s °"<= °f them, 
and I did not read it because it was 
regarded as contentious 

DEL. MERRICK: Is it among the 
resolutions? ** 

DEL. LEE: It is ves 
THE CHAIRMAN: Is there a mo- 
tion made with reference to these 
which are ackriowledged to be con- 
tentious resolutions' 

DEL. A. M._ LEWIS: I move that 
they go to print. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

no?t nVft^r ^^'* <=ompIetes the re- 

P%* °^ thf Committee on Resolutions. 

the following were the resolutions 

printed in the proceedings: 
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Resolved, That this Congress rec- 
Z!^r^ ^'^^t Socialist plate matter be 
prepared and supplied free to local 
papers willing to publish the same and 
urge state organizations and comrades 
everywhere to make earnest efforts to 
sfbl"^ "s introduction wherever pos- 

Ti"/rt".^ ^^, h ^- N^^h, Minnesota, 
to the National Congress: 

Whereas, Certain Socialist papers 

ment'T.°,f'"^ ^7 *^^ °ffi"^l ^"dorse- 
ment of the party and are thereby able 
to_ sell their stocks and bonds and ob- 

fml'n..."'P''°K'' '°^"s ^"d donations 
trom party members ; and 

re^!'r'"f,'' ™' °*^"^' connection 
fnr ff the party morally responsible 
for the safety of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars obtained by these papers 
from comrades in the sale of stocks 
bonds, loans and donations; therefore, ' 
Resolved, That it is the duty of each 
of these papers to furnish the party 
with semi-annual statements of their 
hnancial and business condition pre- 
pared by independent professional ac- 
countants and the same be published 
as standing matter in each of such pa- 
pers so all comrades may know the 
facts and act upon them. 

(Signed) THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
Delegate Illinois. 
RESOLUTION. 



Whereas, The Socialist movement is 
absolutely separated from all other 
movements by its fundamental demand 
for the abolition of the economic re- 
lation _ of master and servant, which 
with its wage-system and competitive 
struggle for work, equals in inhuman- 
ity the preceding systems of slavery 
and serfdom; and 

Whereas, the Socialist Party is a 
product of the Socialist movement and 
by the fundamental demand for the 
abolition of the economic relation of mas- 
ter and servant is absolutely separated 
trom all other .parties and organizations 
which do not make this demand their 
fin^damental declaration and purpose; 

Whereas, the desire for immediate 
success as measured in its increased 
rnembership, increased vote and elec- 
tion of Its candidates, tends to obscure 
this fundamental, a tendency encour- 
aged by reactionary elements, both 
withm and without the organization 
which presents and advocates more 
popular demands; therefore, 
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Resolved, That this congress, recog- 
nizing this demand for the abolition of 
the economic relation of master and 
servant as the fundamental demand of 
the Socialist movement and its crea- 
tion of the Socialist Party as a po- 
litical means of enforcing this demand, 
therefore, this congress declares that 
any compromise or alliance of party 
members or party organizations that 
do not proclaim this fundamental de- 
mand as their aim and object will be 
held to be a violation of party prin- 
ciples, and that the subordination of 
this demand to more popular oppor- 
tunistic objects is more insidious and 
dangerous to the party than any open 
compromise or alliance can be. 
(Signed) THOMAS J. MORGAN, 

Delegate Illinois. 

Whereas, Capitalism keeps the work- 
ing class in subjection through force 
and through fraud ; and 

Whereas, With the spread of Social- 
ist philosophy and revolutionary ideals 
which are rapidly permeating the 
American people, it becomes and will 
become increasingly difficult to de- 
ceive the masses, or to practice frauds 
successfully at the polls; and 

Whereas, Capitalism is already turn- 
ing to its last weapon and mainstay to 
check the rising revolutionary tide, 
namely, violent suppression by the 
army and militia; and 

Whereas, It has been made excep- 
tionally difficult to weaken the strong 
right arm of plutocracy by impregnat- 
ing the army and the militia with So- 
cialism; therefore, be' it 

Resolved, That we recognize the tre- 
mendo'us importance and the present 
necessity of making the rank and file 
of the army and militia conscious of 
their relationship to the people whom 
they are pledged to defend, and whose 
rights they are to guard. 

Resolved, That we hereby authorize 
and direct our National Executive 
Committee to take action for the focus- 
ing and concentrating of specialized 
determined educational propaganda for 
Socialism by literature, correspondence 
and other educational methods among 
the privates bf the army and navy over 
the entire country and its colonies. 
Fraternally submitted, 

S. M. REYNOLDS, Indiana. 

Resolved, That the delegates present 
censure the National Executive Com- 
mittee for their neglect to give sup- 
port to the free speech fight m Spo- 



kane, and we demand that on similar 
occasions in the future they shall un- 
equivocally give their support to all 
movements of the working class for 
the right of free speech, free assem- 
blage and a free press. 

By instructions of Local Kings County, 
New York. 

C. L. FURMAN, 
W. W. PASSAGE, 
Delegates. 

RESOLUTION. 

Whereas, The National Executive 
Committee of the Socialist Party at its 
meeting March, 1907, in response to 
a protest of Local St. Louis against 
Wilshire stock gambling game in the , 
Socialist Party, declared it reprehensi- ■ 
ble and detrimental to the interests of ., 
the Socialist movement to use Socialist j' 
publications for the promotion of such '•■^ 
"enterprises;" and 

Whereas, Since this official condem- 
nation three years ago, the stock 
gambling game in the party has in- 
creased to such an extent as to de- 
mand action by which the party may 
be purged of all the corruption in- 
separable from this most despicable 
of all capitalistic schemes; therefore, 

Resolved, That this congress recommend 
that the National Committee be requested 
to exclude from the Official List of 
Socialist papers all pubhcations pub- 
lished by persons engaged in selling 
stocks and bonds in mining, oil and all 
other speculative enterprises; that 
every national officer and representa- 
tive engaged or participating in such 
publications and such speculative en- 
terprises be removed from all official 
and representative positions, and their 
names can no longer be used to lure; 
comrades to financial ruin; that the 
state organizations be requested to ; 
take the same action in the electioi^ 
of local and state officials and repre-^ 



sentatives. 

'(Signed) T. J. MORGAN. 
RESOLUTION. 

Resolved, That the time has arrived 
when all Socialists and their friends i 
should grasp from capitalism the fur- 
thermost farthing obtainable for the 
building up of their own cause, and 
that is the voice of the present con- 
ference of the Socialist Party; that the,, I 
National Committee should at once is- 
sue for the use of Socialists and their 
friends red trading cards representing 



$10.00, $20.00 or $25.00 of trade. That 
everywhere there are Socialists that 
they be requested to use these cards by 
calling upon their merchants and ask- 
ing what percentage they will allow 
off for cash trade; that such merchants 
as will allow a discount be required to 
buy a punch to punch out the figures 
on the card representing the cash paid 
to said merchants by their Socialist 
customers. That said cards always be 
kept in stock by the Secretary of the 
Local. 

That one-fourth of the amount re- 
ceived through the use of these cards 
go to the National Committee. 

That one-half of the amount received 
through the discounts obtained through 
the use of these cards go to the Local 
selling them. 

That in unorganized states one-half 
received from use of these cards go to 
National Committee and one-half to 
the Local selling them. 

(Signed) S. W. ROSE. 

Whereas, That quondam friend of 
the laboring class, William R. Hearst, 
who is either directly or indirectly in- 
terested in the Homestake mines of 
South Dakota, where union labor has 
been locljed out for the past six 
months, for no other reason than that 
these men of labor refused to sur- 
render their ethical, moral and indus- 
trial right to belong to the economic 
organization of their class for the pur- 
pose of protecting and advancing their 
personal, family and class interests, to 
which during election and campaign 
times the aforesaid Wm. R. Hearst 
ostensibly is very friendly; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Socialist Party of 
America in convention assembled en- 
dorse the resolutions of protest against 
the Homestake Mining Company which 
have been adopted by the various labor 
unions and approve of the boycott laid 
upon the Hearst publications by these 
organizations, and advise the workers 
of America to cease their support of 
these papers while the owners occupy 
such a position of antagonism to the 
interests of labor. 
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JOS. D. CANNON. 
S. M. REYNOLDS, 
ADOLPH GERMER, 
W. B. KILLINGBECK, 
E. L. CANNON, Oregon. 



RESOLUTION ON "WORK FOR 
ALL." 

The Socialist Party proclaims that 
among the duties of government is 
provision to employ all willing work- 
ers displaced by economic development 
and surplus values in the capitalistic 
system. And as a financial means to 
that end we stand for "centralization 
of credit in the hands of the state, by 
means of a national bank with state 
capital and an exclusive monopoly." 

We further declare that the consti- 
tutional requirements for carrying out 
such propositions are embodied in Arti- 
cle 1, section 8, of the United States 
{Constitution, which reads that con- 
gress "shall have power to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof." 
given ample power the Socialist Party 
will secure for such willing workers 
opportunities to earn an honest living. 
(Signed) FRED HURST. 

Whereas, This country is no longer a 
republic, but a capitalistic oligarchy. 

Whereas, Capitalistic oppression and 
exploitation are driving the people to 
revolt. 

Whereas, The constitutional safe- 
guards of free speech, assemblage, suf- 
frage, nomination and election of offi- 
cials have through intimidation, fraud, 
graft and corruption by capitalism been 
turned into most formidaole weapons 
for the enslavement of the people. 

Whereas, Therefore, under the pres- 
ent form of government there exists 
no hope of relief except through a vio- 
lent revolution; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By this National Congress 
of the Socialist Party of the United 
States that we appeal to the whole 
people on strength of the constitution, 
Declaration of Independence and bill 
of rights ill the courts of the various 
states to join us in a mighty combined 
effort to overthrow capitalism and in- 
stitute a new form |of government 
which shall insure justice and equity 
for all. 

ALEX GUSTAFSEN. 

COMMITTEE ON LITERATURE. 

Suggestion that the National Office 
conduct the Literature Bureau on a 
larger scale, printing or reprinting 
pamphlets and books and selling them 
to locals at cost. 

Comment: At the present time the 
crying need of the country is for sys- 
tematic distribution of literature. 
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The National Office has undertaken 
the work of supplying leaflets, but for 
the most part the printing of books 
and pamphlets is in the hands of 
private individuals, who are not in a 
position to furnish them at cost. 

The National Office not being so 
situated should publish books and 
pamphlets and sell them at cost. The 
cheaper these things are sold the more 
there will be distributed. The element 
of profit should not militate against 
the distribution of Socialist literature. 
There are many comrades who are 
willing to spend money for pamphlets 
to distribute free. Under present con- 
ditions they must pay about S cents 
each; if they were sold at cost they 
would not be more than about 1 cent 
each. If the locals could get a regular 
5 cent pamphlet at 1 cent they could 
sell many of them at 5 cents, enabling 
them to give four times as many away 
free. This would place them in the 
position of being able to put a pamphlet 
in the hands of each person interested. 

The Party Bulletin can be used as an 
advertising medium, for it reaches 
nearly all party members, 

Along with this the National Office 
ought to keep the locals in touch with 
the literature bureau by sending a spe- 
cial weekly or monthly communication 
to all locals, telling them of methods 
of selling and distributing pamphlets, 
etc. This information could be gotten 
from the locals, who would be only too 
glad to tell of the methods they find 
meeting with success. 

Suggested by George N. Cohen, 308S 
Kensington Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., Lit- 
erature Agent of Lgcal Philadelphia. 

Chicago, April 18, 1910. 
To the Officers and Delegates, Social- 
ist Congress: 

Whereas, The Socialist Party of 
America has in its ranks some of the 
ablest writers on economic subjects 
in the world, among whom may be 
mentioned Charles Edward Russell, 
Victor L. Berger, Joseph Medill Pat- 
terson, Robert Hunter, Upton Sinclair 
and a host of others ; and . 

Whereas, The National Executive 
Committee of the Socialist Party 
spends every year large sums of money 
to maintain traveling lecturers and 6r- 
, ganizers with but indifferent results 
as compared to the cost; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, by the Seventh ward 
Branch of Cook County, That we re- 



spectfully suggest to the conference of ; 
the Socialist Party to be held in this 
city in May, that some plan be adopted 
whereby the money now expended for 
traveKng lectures shall hereafter be 
devoted to the employment of the 
above mentioned and other competent 
literary experts in preparing parn- 
phlets on the various subjects of public 
importance, and that these be printed 
by the National Committee and fur- 
nished to the various locals for free 
distribution. 

Yours for the Revolution, 
SEVENTH WARD BRANCH, 
J. E. McKenna, Chairman. 
F. N. Moore, Secretary. 

A bureau of statistics to publish 
monthly such statistics as may be used 
by the speakers and the authority of 
such statistics to be given; a perma- 
nent statistician to be employed for 
that purpose. 

As per instructions of Local Kings 
County, New York. 

C. L. FURMAN, 
W. W. PASSAGE, 
Delegates. 

Resolution adopted by Watertown, 
Mass., Socialist Club, and endorsed 
by the Socialist Club of Lynn, Mass., 
and by the City Central Committee, , 
Boston Socialist Party Clubs: 

It is of paramount importance that 
the Socialist movement secure repre- 
sentation in the National Congress at . 
the fall elections. In certain congres- ,; 
sional districts Socialist strength has ■ 
developed sufficiently to make a sue- ^ 
cessful contest probable. In order to 
secure this result our movement should 
concentrate its efforts at these par- 
ticular points. The election of Social- 
ist representatives is the next step for- 
ward. A Socialist group in congress^ 
would electrify the working class tOj 
a consciousness of the power that lieii 
dormant within it. 



RESOLUTION. 

Whereas, The Socialist Party recog- 
nizing trades unions to be advance 
gtiards in the passing of the inevitable 
Social revolution ; and 

Whereas, The Socialist Party consti- ^ 
tutes the political wing within the great 
labor movement; be it, therefore, 

Resolved, To stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the economically organ 
ized fellow workers in their ever-wag 
ing struggles against the belligerent 
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Manufacturers' Association and other 
typical foes to organized labor; and be 
it further 

Resolved, To endorse a policy apt to 
in its efficiency and expediency secure 
to the workers under the le'ast expendi- 
ture of pain and sacrifice, substantial 
gains, and with the object in view to 
legalize demands such as are common 
to all workers. 

LOCAL QUEENS COUNTY, 

New York, 
H. Schefer, Delegate. 

Whereas, the strike, though judicially 
and administratively shorn of much of 
its effectiveness, still remains the most 
potent weapon in the hands of the 
workers in the incessant industrial war- 
fare between the workers and the capi- 
talists; and 

Whereas, Its effectiveness is almost 
invariably destroyed by the violent and 
anarchical use by the capitahst class of 
the overpowering machinery of the 
state in the form of a criminal con- 
stabulary evidenced by irresponsible 
police brutality directed toward the 
struggling workers; and 

Whereas, The aim of the Socialist 
Party is fundamentally the capture of 
the entire powers of the state by the 
working class for the purpose of using 
such powers in behalf of the workers 
in their struggles for industrial bet- 
terment and ultimate emancipation; 
and 

whereas, it is most important that 
the position of the Socialist Party be 
known upon the vital question of the 
attitude to be assumed by its elected 
administrative officers of the state dur- 
ing the existence of a strike; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That during the pendency 
of all strikes we pledge the elected 
Socialist administrative officers to use 
the full powers under their control: 

First, to preserve order, prevent vio- 
lence of all kinds, guaranteeing protec- 
tion to the property involved by a thor- 
ough patrol of it inside and out; and, 
second, arresting of all strike breakers 
and private police during any strike, 
and the prohibition of ?,ny person go- 
ing upon a job to work while a strike 
is pending between an employer and 
employees. 

SUPREME COURT. 

Vyhereas, The Supreme Court of the 
United States now exercises as a right 
the power, whether it possesses it or not, 



to declare unconstitutional any law of 
congress and sometimes does so by a 
mere majority of one; and 
. Whereas, Everybody knows tbat no 
judge is infallible, that some judges 
are or may become corruptible, and we, 
therefore, deem it extremely dangerous 
to the rights and liberties of the people 
to permit the Supreme Court of the 
United States by a majority of one 
to declare any law of congress uncon- 
stitutional; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the members of Local 
St. Helena, California, of the Socialist 
Party, that we favor as an immediate 
political demand of the Socialist Party 
of the United States tjiat the congress 
of the United States immediately de- 
prive the Supreme Court of the United 
States of the power to pass upon the 
constitutionality of any act of con- 
gress. 

That at least it deprive the Supreme 
Court of the United States of the 
power to declare any law of congress 
unconstitutional unless the same is so 
declared by at least two-thirds of the 
full bench. ■ 

Resolved, further. That the congress 
of the Socialist Party be requested to 
recommend to the state conventions 
that they make similar demands ap- 
plicable to State Supreme Courts. 

Resolved further. That we favor a 
political demand abolishing the frank- 
ing privilege except on matter per- 
taining to strictly official business of 
the several cabinet departments. 
F. T. WHEELER, Chairman, 
D. WILMOT SMITH, Secretary, 

LOCAL ST. HELENA, CAL. 

Whereas, So far as we are advised, 
no flag has yet been officially pro- 
claimed or adopted as the flag of So- 
ciahsm, international or local; and 

Whereas, In view of the numerical 
strength of international Socialism, we 
think it is time such flag was con- 
sidered, adopted and proclaimed ; and 

Whereas, Since the Socialists of 
every country seem spontaneously to 
make use of the red flag in proclaim- 
ing themselves Socialists, we favor the 
adoption of the red flag as the flag that 
shall stand for international Socialism; 
and 

Whereas, Since Socialism is a world- 
wide movement, we suggest that such 
flag have on it on both sides, in size 
proportionate to the various size of 
flags, a picture of the world with com- 
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rades clasping hands around it and 
the words: -'Workers of the World, 
Unite," the same as on our party but- 
ton; therefore, 

Resolved, By the members of Local 
St Helena, California, of the Sociahst 
Party, that we favoi the adoption by 
said congress of the red flag with a 
picture of the world thereon as above 
described and the words above quoted, 
as the flag that shall stand for inter- 
national Socialism, subject to ratifica- 
tion by the next international congress. 

Resolved, further. That this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to National Secre- 
tary J. Mahlon Barnes to be by him 
handed to the California dele'gation to 
the congress or to the congress itself. 
F T WHEELER, Chairman, 
D. WILMOT SMITH, Secretary. 

All th="- statesmen of the Republican 
and Democratic parties realize that the 
constitution is inadequate to the needs 
of the people and offer sops m the 
shape of amendments and laws which 
are declared by the (nine autocrats, 
viz;) Supreme Court, "Unconstitu- 
tional," therefore we, the Sociahsts m 
mass convention, declare that should 
the people give us their vote we wiU 
call a constitutional convention forth- 
with. 

Submitted by BOULDER BRANCH, 
T W. Bader, Chairman. 
J. E. Edwards, Financial Secretary. 

Whereas, Internal dissension is, and 
has been, dividing the Socialist Party 
of America against itself, resulting m 
the demoralization of what purports_ 
to be the revolutionary organization ot 
the proletariat on the political field m 
the United States; and 

Whereas, The cause of this division 
amongst ourselves must be found in 
the adoption in the past of wrong tac- 
tical methods ; and 

Whereas, It is essential that the So- 
cialist Party of America shall ground 
its form of organization, its policy and 
its tactics upon what experience and 
logic point to as necessary for carrying 
out the revolutionary purpose of the 
Socialist movement; and 

Whereas, it behooves the rank and 
file — the workers themselves — to re- 
adjust the tactical policies of the party 
to the end that the goal of the move- 
ment shall be achieved; and 

Whereas, That goal is the adminis- 
tration of industry by a democracy of 
the workers themselves ; 



Therefore, Columbia Local Socialist 
Party of America by unanimous vote 
declares that: 

It is the consensus of opinion, of its 
members that the question of first im- 
portance to the working class is. Who 
shall control the industries and how 
shall they be administered in the in- 
terest of those who do the actual labor 
of production and distribution? The 
evident answer is that the industrial 
plants and the land must be owned and 
controlled, and that administration 
must be by an industrial democracy of 
the working class. Here the ques- 
tion arises. How shall the workers 
achieve this ownership and control? 
fundamental question depends the so- 
lution of all other questions confront- 
ing society. Today the working class 
is legally deprived of the right to say 
as to when or where they may per- 
form productive or socially useful 
labor, what their wages shall be or 
what disposition is made of the prod- 
uct of their toil. These things are 
left solely to the class that owns in- 
dustries and land, and this class makes 
laws in its exclusive interest through 
the functioning of the political state. 
The ever increasing army of the un- 
employed proletariat makes more and 
more precarious the opportunity for, 
workers to employ their own labor 
power for a wage, and through the ac- 
tion of the state there exists an abso- 
lute and tyrannical despotism in the 
management of industry. 

We, the members of Columbia Local, 
Socialist Party of America, are per- 
suaded that it is, therefore, of more 
importance to the working class to 
have the right to vote regarding the 
management of industry than to vote 
for political office holders, whether 
such be Democrats, Republicans or So- 
cialists. 

We perceive that the political office 
holder as an office holder has no power 
to make laws that shall justly deter- 
mine when the wheels of industry shall 
turn, when the workers shall labor, 
what our wages shall be, or to exer- 
cise any control whatsoever over ques- 
tions that concern labor. 

We therefore conclude that, in order 
to enable the working class to achieve 
its industrial, therefore social liberty, 
the very form of governmental admin- 
istration m'ust be changed from gov- 
ernment administered by representa- 
tives elected from a geographical lo- 
cality to a form of administration in 
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which representation is from the in- 
dustries and departments of industries. 
The conflicting interests between the 
owning class can be of no concern to 
the workers whose interests are op- 
posed to every phase of capitalism. 
To discuss franchises, taxation, child 
labor and eight hour days as political 
measures is a waste of time and en- 
ergy on minor effects of one great 
cause — Capitalism; and the state is the 
conservator of Capitalism. 

We believe that the Socialist Party 
of America must readjust itself to the 
conditions and cease considering ques- 
tions of political expediency except in 
so far as it is possible to use political 
methods for the dissemination of our 
propaganda and to use political power 
as a weapon for the destruction of the 
political form of government.' 

We believe that the industrial organ- 
ization of the proletariat is of far 
greater importance than the building 
'up of the political party; and that in 
the building of a Socialist political 
party the goal of our efforts must be 
the capture of the power of govern- 
ment to the end that this power shall 
be transferred from the political state 
to the industrial organization, which 
shall thereafter administer afifairs. 

We, therefore, contend that it should 
be made a part of the fundamental law 
of the Socialist Party of America, and 
of its tactical policy, to educate the 
working class to the necessity of in- 
dustrial organization to the^ enfl that 
the might of the industrially organized 
proletariat shall, at the proper time, 
enforce the will and right of the work- 
ing class expressed by the ballot, and 
that the workers shall thereupon as- 
sume the function of administration of 
the world's affairs, industrially. 

We conceive the structural form of 
the social democracy to be industrial 
and not political, and we believe that- 
the_ Socialists should bend their en- 
ergies rather towards organizing their 
forces on the lines of what Socialist 
society must be in its ultimate realiza- 
tion than to wasting so much energy 
in a struggle for political supremacy 
which at best spells nothing more than 
a readjustment of the methods of capi 
talism. 

We, therefore, recommend that these 
questions be studied and be discussed 
in our local meetings, and in the pa- 
pers published in the interest of Social- 
ism, and in our next national meeting, 
and we desire that the expression of 



the next general convention in its man- 
ifesto shall be made to conform more 
to the revolutionary idea and less to 
discussion of .non-essentials. 

Approved and adopted by unanimous 
vote of Local Columbia, Columbia, S. 
C, March 13, 1910, and ordered to be 
sent to the national secretary of the 
Socialist Party of America for dissem- 
ination in the Official Bulletin. 

J. F. CREIGHTON, 
Chairman Columbia Local. 
W. N. LYNCH, 

Secretary. 
In conjunction with Comrade Hill- 
quit's report on propaganda among the 
colleges, we propose that the National 
Committee offer the amount of $1,000 
to_ be divided into several graduated 
prizes for the five best theses on Gus- 
tavus Meyers' History of Great Amer- 
ican Fortunes, not exceeding 2,500 
words, the offer of such prizes to be 
advertised upon the bulletins of at 
least ten of the most prominent col- 
leges in the United States at the begin- 
ning of the fall sessions of said col- 
leges, and the prizes to be awarded on 
March 1, 1911, all manuscript to be in 
the hands of the National Committee 
on or before January 1, 1911. 

By instruction of Local Kings Coun- 
ty, New York. 

C. L. FURMAN, 
W. W. PASSAGE, 

Delegates. 

REPORT ON ORGANIZATION. 

The following report was submitted 
by the committee appointed to report 
on the report of Delegate Work on 
the subject of organization: 

"The committee to act upon the re- 
port submitted by Comrade Work on 
organization found that report to con- 
sist of two divisions: preamble and 
specific recommendations. The latter 
had already been submitted to the Con- 
stitution Committee. In the preamble 
they voted not to concur. 

"The committee would recommend 
as follows: 

"First. The election of a commis- 
sion of five to prepare a plan of or- 
ganization. 

"Second. That this commission have 
upon it one woman and one foreign 
speaking member. 

"Third. That this commission meet 
once between now and the convention 
of 1912. 
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"Fourth. That all expenses for this 
meeting of the commission be paid by 
the National Office. 
"(Signed) VICTOR L. BERGER, 

"MARGUERITE PREVEY, 
"M. T. MAYNARD, 
"ED. MOORE, 
"G. F. FRAENCKEL." 

It was moved and seconded to adopt 
the report of the committee. 

Delegate Goebel moved to amend by 
referring the report to the National 
Executive Committee. (Seconded.) 

DEL. WORK (la.) : I just wanted 
to remind you that I have the right to 
close the discussion as the reporter on 
Organization. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I believe that 
the report of this committee and its 
work can hardly be considered as the 
final action in consideration of your re- 
port. That was acted upon ^ the other 
day, and your report was disposed of 
by reference to a committee. 

On motion of Del. Wilson of CaHfor- 
nia, Del. Work was given ten minutes to 
speak on the questions involved in his 
report. 

At the suggestion of National Secre- 
tary Barnes, in order to meet a demand 
for what might otherwise be called 
"suppressed information," it was moved 
and carried that Del. Work's report be 
printed in its regular place in the report 
of the Congress. 

DEL. WORK: Comrade Chairman 
and Comrades: Comrade Barnes seems 
to be about the only delegate or per- 
son in the congress who sees that it 
is due to the congress itself, as well 
as to me, that that is done. Otherwise, 
it would simply leave the congress in 
a very disgraceful position if they did 
not do so, because it would be in the 
position of having opposed common 
decency and of having opposed the in- 
creasing of the physical and mental ef- 
ficiency of the working class. At the 
time that the motion was made to sup- 
press the report, you delegates did not 
expect to vote for it, nor to vote for 
anything like it, and you did not con- 
■ elude to do so until two comrades of 
international reputation made bitter 
speeches against my report on Organi- 
zation. I refer, of course, to Comrade 
Hunter and Comrade Spargo. I do not 
believe in personal mahce being dragged 
into any of our proceedings, and I have 
no personal malice against anybody, 
either here or anywhere else; but I do 
think that you Ought to know that 



those two speeches were made against 
my report on Organization simply from 
the motive of personal revenge. 

DEL. LEE (N. Y.) : I want to en- 
ter a protest against sucli a statement 
as that, especially in the absence of the. 
two comrades in question. I desire to 
have the protest entered. 

DEL. WORK: You can enter your 
protest, and anybody else can enter .his 
protest, if he desires to do so; but it 
is the truth just the same; and Com- 
rade Hunter, before he went away, in 
a truly comradely manner, came and 
asked my forgiveness, so that he is out 
of the question. With Comrade Spargo, 
it is a httle more deep-seated. At one 
time, some time ago, I publicly proved 
that he had made statements which were 
not true. 

My report on Organization has been 
charged with not dealing with the sub- 
ject. This is a charge that cannot be 
truthfully brought against me. I al- 
ways stick to the subject, and to show 
that the report was entirely on the sub- 
ject, I am going to read to you the 
titles of what it dealt with in order 
that you can. see that I tell the truth. 
The report dealt with the following 
titles : Essentials of effective organiza- 
tion ; problems of local organization ; 
our party pledge ; membership ; national 
committeemen; official organ; manner 
of electing national officers ; appoint- 
ment and dismissal of party employes ; 
organizers and lecturers ; co-operation 
between the organization and the So- 
cialist press ; national conventions ; na- 
tional referendums; methods of dealing 
with unemployed members; controver- 
sies over state officers ; temporary state 
secretaries ; assistance for weak state 
organizations ; account books for state 
and local organizations ; officers of lo- 
cals and branches ; assessments ; blank 
resignations ; organization and ■ propa- 
ganda among women ; methods of nom- 
inating candidates ; increasing the phys- 
ical and mental efficiency of the work- 
ing class in order to increase the effi- 
ciency of the organization. All those 
things were argued for in the part of 
the report which I read to you, and the 
rest of the report simply consisted of 
specific amendments to the national con- 
stitution covering those points. And, 
by the way, I want to tell you that this 
congress has already adopted a large 
part of my report on Organization. The 
report of the Woman's National Com- 
mittee included one portion of my re- 
port on Organization bodily, and this 
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congress adopted it ; and in the report 
of the Committee on Constitution which 
you considered nearly all day yesterday 
and part of today, there were thirteen 
amendments to the national constitu- 
tion which were taken from this report 
on Organization of mine, and out of 
those thirteen amendments to the na- 
tional constitution twelve were adopted 
by this congress yesterday. (Applause.) 
It seems that, although all of these 
things were covered in my report, there 
were a few people in the hall who did 
not hear anything but one word in that 
report, and that word was "booze fight- 
ing," and that was what brought on 
all the trouble. 

DEL.' A. M. LEWIS: Leave it out 
next time, John. 

DEL. WORK: I won't leave it out, 
but I will put it in stronger than I did 
the last time. I want to prove to you 
right now that I was only taking the 
same stand, though I did not even go 
as far, that the Socialist national con- 
vention took two years ago. I hold in 
my hand the proceedings of the na- 
■ tional convention of the Socialist Party 
of 1908, and on page 90 of those pro- 
ceedings I find that Comrade Spargo, 
who was chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, brought in the anti-intem- 
perance resolution, and Comrade Spargo 
said this : 

"DEL. SPARGO : The last resolution 
that is part of our report is on the 
question of alcoholism. The delegates 
of the convention may know that there 
is a very considerable sentiment in fa- 
vor of the convention taking some atti- 
tude upon the question of prohibition of 
the liquor traffic. There has been sub- 
mitted to the committee and your com- 
mittee beg to report a resolution which, 
while not in line with the demand for 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, nor as 
stringent as the last resolution of the 
German party, is nevertheless important 
in that it is the first time that a So- 
cialist Party convention has been asked 
to pass upon the question of alcoholism 
at all. I hope, therefore, that every 
delegate, and, for that matter, the visit- 
ors, will listen as carefully as possible, 
I will read as carefully as possible 
so that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing: 

" 'We fully recognize the serious evils 
incident to the manufacture and sale for 
private profit of alcoholic and adulter- 
ated liquors. We hold that any exces- 
sive use of liquor by members of the 
working class is a serious obstacle to 



the triumph of our class, since it impairs 
the vigor of the fighters in the political 
and economic struggle, and we urge the 
members of the working class to avoid 
any indulgence that might hinder the 
progress of the movement for their 
emancipation. 

" 'On the other hand, we do not be- 
lieve that the evils of alcohoHsm can 
be remedied by any extension of the po- 
lice powers of the capitalist state. Al- 
cohohsm is a disease of which capital- 
ism is the chief cause, and the remedy 
lies rather in doing away with the un- 
derfeeding, overwork and overworry 
which result from the wage system.' " 

That is the position that the SociaHst 
convention took upon that stfbject, and 
although you may think from the re- 
marks you heard upon the floor of this 
congress that I had tried to get the con- 
gress to adopt prohibition or something 
oi that sort, all that I said in my re- 
port was that the members who had these 
undesirable quahfications for member- 
ship ought to ti-y to develop themselves 
out of those qualities, and I also recom- 
mended that at convenient seasons, not 
all the time, but at convenient seasons, we 
send out a lecturer to lecture on the sub- 
ject of health and sanitation and other 
kindred subjects. That is' as far as I 
went. 

I^ want to read you something else. 
This book that I have in my mind, is 
"Socialists at Work," by Robert Hunter. 
On page 198 of this work I find the fol- 
lowing : 

"Probably the most interesting devel- 
opment in the care of the children is 
that of the forest school near Berlin. 
The German cities having generally pro- 
vided school physicians, found a large 
percentage of the children of such deli- 
cate health that there was no likelihood 
of their growing into strong men and 
women. Bad food and insanitary homes, 
added to general tendencies, were pro- 
ducing a class of children who must in 
time become a burden upon the commu- 
nity. Merely as an experiment, a forest 
school was established, to which Several 
hundred children were sent. They are 
fed; nurses and doctors attend them; 
their lessons are given as far as possible 
in theopen air; and every effort is made 
to build up a strong physical constitu- 
tion. It has proved an amazingly suc- 
cessful experiment, and after 'a year or 
two of attendance practically all of the 
delicate children return to the ordinary 
schools in robust health. The food, the 
doctors, the nurses and the medicine, as 
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well as the teaching, are supphed at the 
expense of the community. Other sim- 
ilar schools are now being established, 
and it is reasonable to hope that within 
a few years they will have spread all over 
Germany, with the result that there will 
be few weak and delicate children at 
the end of the school period. The So- 
cialists of Lille have undertaken a some- 
what similar experiment, and the munici- 
pal control of the milk supply, which is 
now becoming general, is having an ex- 
cellent effect upon the babies. 

"In line with these efforts to solve the 
problems of morals and health is the war 
upon alcohoHsm. It is one of the most 
important problems that now confront 
the Socialist party. Aside from the pure- 
ly humanitarian motives which influence 
the Socialists to attack alcoholism, there 
is also a party motive. They fully real- 
ize that one of the greatest enemies to 
the propaganda of their ideas is drunlren- 
ness. In many of the European coun- 
tries almost the only strength remaining 
to the old political parties among the 
working class is the support of the shift- 
less and drunken elements in the la.rge 
towns and industrial centers. In Belgium 
the Socialists own a large number of 
club houses, or Houses of the People, all 
of which are based upon extensive cafes 
patronized solely by the working class. 
Regardless of the financial loss entailed, 
alcoholic drinks are no longer sold in 
many of these co-operatives, and the Bel- 
gium party is developing a definite politi- 
cal policy against the entire drink traf- 
fic. One of the most significant things 
that has recently happened in Europe is 
the resolution against alcohoHsm passed 
at the last German national conference. 
In Sweden and the northern countries 
the SociaHsts have used their influence 
to promote the Gothenburg system of 
controlling the drink traffic. A law pro- 
hibiting all traffic in drink was recently 
passed in Finland, although there is a 
doubt whether the existence of certain 
international fiscal treaties will not ren- 
der it to a certain extent inoperative. The 
Fabians in London advocate the munici- 
palization of the industry in order to 
abolish the private interest in the mak- 
ing of drunkards. In Switzerland the 
drink traffic has been nationalized. In 
Russia the state's monopoly_of spirit re- 
tailing was established solely for fiscal 
purposes and not to decrease drunken- 
ness. The problem is a new one for the 
Socialist movement, but nearly every- 
where in Europe it is beginning with 
characteristic energy an active campaign 



against the liquor traffic and using its 
tremendous moral power among the 
masses to combat alcoholism." 

Now, all [ wish to say in conclusion 
is that in my opinion the Socialist move- 
meftt stands and must stand for the 
highest and the best there is in every- 
thing. (Applause.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: The report of 
the committe, to which this organization 
report was referred, is now before us. 
A motion is made to adopt it. Are you 
ready for the question ? 

DEL. GOEBEL (N. J.) : I move as a 
substitute to refer it to the Executive 
Committee. 

The motion to refer was seconded and 
carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: In the absence 
of the Secretary there is a litle uncer- 
tainty. The chair understands that the 
committee of this congress on the sub- 
ject of Government by Commission was 
made a permanent committee. Is that 
the sense of the congress. Comrade 
Thompson ? 

DEL. THOMPSON: Yes, that is the 
way I understand the action. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is there any ob- 
jection to that? It is so ordered. I hold 
in my hand a resolution given to me, 
which I will read : 

"Resolved, That this congress does not 
recognize as a Socialist any one who is 
not a steady subscriber to a Socialist 
paper." 

THE CHAIRMAN: It is a little bit 
drastic, but a wholesome proposition. 

No action was taken on the resolution. 

The Chairman read the following reso- 
lution : 

"Whereas, The financial assistance of 
the membership in the United States 
was a great help to the comrades in Mil- 
waukee, whose victory is a victory for 
the Socialist movement in the United 
States ; therefore, be it 

"Resolved, That the National Secre- 
tary ascertain the close congressional 
districts in the United States, and that 
the membership assist financially and by 
sending all national speakers available in 
such districts to elect national repre- 
sentatives at the .earliest possible mo- 
ment." 

On motion of Delegate Goebel the res- 
olution was referred to the Executive 
Committee. 

IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE. 

The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee on Immigration Committee was 



read, submitting the following fourteen 
candidates for the vote of the congress: 
London, Untermann, Maynard, Wilson, 
Leo Laukki, Clyde J. Wright, Wanhope, 
Hillquit, Hunter, T. J. Lewis, Cohen, 
Gaylord, Valimaki, Prevey. 

At the suggestion of Delegate A. M. 
Lewis of Illinois, the name of Delegate 
Spargo was added to the list. 

On motion of Delegate Strebel, the 
minutes of last Thursday were approved 
as published, subject to such correction 
in the roll call as may be necessary. 

The vote was then taken on the Im- 
migration Committee. 

THE CHAIRMAN: While we are 
counting the votes, Comrade Cory of 
Washington will speak. 

DEL. CORY: I think it might be 
well for you to kpow that out where I 
live on the Pacific Coast, one county, with 
something like 970 presidential votes, has 
started building a hall, and Skagit Coun- 
ty, with 862 presidential votes, is' building 
a hall, and we are now building a hall 
or Socialist Temple in the county where 
I come from. The comrades are active 
in this movement all over the state of 
Washington, ^ and . are coming to believe 
in the Socialists owning their own prop- 
erty, so that we do not have to go to 
the capitalist class to rent halls any 
longer. 
On motion of Del. McDermott the 



thanks of the congress were extended 
to the local delegates and local com- 
mittee and resident comrades, . for the 
excellent manner in which the work 
has been done. 

On motion of Delegate DeBell the 
minutes of the congress as a whole were 
approved. 

On motion the publication and editing 
of the proceedings of this congress were 
referred to the National Executive Com- 
mittee; the debates, papers and essential 
proceedings to be in full, and unneces- 
sary points of order or unessential mat- 
ters to be omitted. 

The report of the tellers on the vote 
on the Immigration Committee was made. 
The vote was as follows, the first seven 
constituting the committee: Untermann, 
38; London, 32; Laukki, 31; Wanhope 
29; Wilson, 28; Spargo, 28; Hunter, 27. 
The following failed of election: Vali- 
maki, 26; T. J. Lewis, 25; Prevey 24- 
Gaylord, 24; Cohen, 23; Hillquit, 21,' 
Maynard, 12; Wright, 9. 

The members of the congress then, 
under the leadership of Delegate Strebel, 
sang the "Red Flag" and the "Marseil- 
laise," and after a standing silent tribute 
to the memory of the late Comrades 
M. W. Wilkins and Ben Hanford, and 
with three cheers for Socialism and 
three cheers for Milwaukee, the con- 
gress, at 4:54 p. m., adjourned sine die. 
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